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THE PORTUGUESE IN EAST AFRICA. 


BerorE inquiring into the means employed by the Portuguese in 
carrying out their reputed civilising and philanthropic government 
of the vast Zambezi Valley, it may not be uninteresting to note the 
extent and reality of their occupation and jurisdiction on the imme- 
diate coast-line. 

The most remarkable characteristic of the Portuguese seaboard 
from Cape Delgado to Delagoa Bay is the extraordinary number of 
magnificent harbours it possesses. When we contrast the difficulties 
that exist in our South African colony and sum up the serious 
expenditure of energy and wealth caused by the want of these 
natural facilities to trade, we may well envy the lavishness with 
which nature has treated our neighbours. 

Pomba, Memba, Nakala, and Mokamba may rank amongst the 
finest harbours in the world. They have broad sheets of water, are 
quite landlocked, and in any one of them a great fleet of war-ships 
could find sheltered anchorage from the fiercest gale that blows. 
Surrounded by verdure-clad hills, they offer the most healthy sites 
for residence to be found on this coast. They are the termini of 
numerous caravan routes from the lakes of the far interior. For 
trade and commerce they give every facility. But in none of these 
do we see the enterprise and bustle of Portuguese civilisation. True, 
there are several small shops hidden among the trees over the beach, 
but these belong to British Indian traders. Here and there on the 
desolate expanse of water are seen poverty-stricken native fishermen 
in the most primitive of dug-outs earning a scanty subsistence. But 
Portuguese nowhere. At night, anchored in one of these grand ports, 
the roars of lions and the howls of wild beasts from the surrounding 
jungles are all telling us what three centuries of Portuguese occupa- 
tion have done to develop this land. 

A cursory glance at the map, noting the positions occupied by the 
Portuguese Government for their coast settlements, shows unmis- 
takably the true relations existing between them and the native 
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maritime population, and is of the utmost significance in affording 
us a glimpse of the true extent of their coast jurisdiction. 

Ibo is built on an island cut off from the mainland by a dense 
mangrove swamp. It offers wretched facilities for shipping, and 
vessels must anchor four or five miles from the town. A short dis- 
tance to the south are two great ports, Pomba and Memba. Mozam- 
bique is the capital of the province ; it is built on a coral island from 
two to five miles from the continent. Angoche, only occupied a few 
years back, is in aswamp. Quillimane is surrounded by miles of 
mangrove swamps. Chilwan is on a wretched swampy island, and in 
the worst part of the island, so as to be wholly surrounded by man- 
groves, and is thus doubly secured. Inhambane is built on a ridge 
surrounded on all sides by swamp and removed as much as possible 
from communication with the mainland. Delagoa Bay was first 
erected on a sand-bank separated from the mainland by a pestilential 
swamp. The foreign element had, however, no sooner poured in 
than, from the feeling of security thus introduced, the Portuguese 
boldly allowed this fever bed to be turned into a botanical garden, 
while they amazedly looked on at the rashness of the foreign 
residents in using for dwellings the healthy sites, notwithstanding 
that they were in the midst of the natives and several hundred yards 
from the beach. 

In each of these instances the Portuguese have had the choice of 
occupying sites in the immediate vicinity not only more salubrious, 
but in a considerable degree more advantageous to trade and 
shipping. But these being on the mainland, they would necessarily 
be in close proximity to the dreaded native population. 

Seeing, then, how the Portuguese have on every occasion 
imprisoned themselves on islands and amid pestilential swamps; 
how they have persisted in selecting sites that offer insuperable 
obstacles to the development of trade and commerce ; how they have 
never dared to occupy the many advantageous positions for trade and 
shipping in which their colony is so rich; and how they are doing all 
this to secure themselves from the hostility of a people they pretend 
to govern, we are, I think, justified in believing that this ruinous 
policy is actuated either by gross and unwarrantable pusillanimity, 
or by a deep-rooted conviction of the impotence of their jurisdiction. 

I should be the last to accuse the Portuguese of cowardice, for 
they are, as a people, not deficient incourage. But of their radical 
failure in extending their influence beyond the range of their guns 
during three centuries there is only too-evident proof. 

Mozambique, the capital of the province and the seat of the Colonial 
Government, is a coral island about a mile in length by some four or 
five hundred yards in width. It is densely overcrowded by a popu- 
lation of Portuguese, chiefly officials and convicts, of Indians, Swahili 
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and negroes. The sewage of this town is thrown indiscriminately 
on the beach. As much as happens to be below high-water mark is 
carried out and deposited on the coral flats, surrounding the island. 
At low water these flats are dry for a mile and more, and the sewage 
is left to ferment and exhale its fetid effluvia under the fierce 
tropical sun. With an atmosphere so terribly vitiated it is not 
remarkable that this place should have been named the white 
man’s tomb, or that such fearful diseases as the “ febre pernicosa ” 
should find here a congenial home. Malarial fevers of the worst 
type are here the ordinary incidents of every-day life. The white 
inhabitants are for the most part emaciated and fever-stricken and 
have the appearance of being on the very verge of the grave, which 
indeed in very many cases is only too near the truth. The position 
the Portuguese have here taken up for their chief settlement offers 
few facilities for trade, and like their other ports merely affords them 
a shelter from the attacks of natives whom they have never governed 
or subdued. Fifteen miles to the south is the magnificent harbour 
of Mokambo, where a Portuguese face is rarely or never seen, and 
a few miles to the north is the Nakala harbour, one of the finest 
in the world but utterly deserted. Standing on the pier at Mozam- 
bique one can see, within a distance of twenty miles, hills whose 
base no Portuguese has ever reached within the memory of man 
and the majority of whose inhabitants have never seen a Portu- 
guese face. Such is the extent of Portuguese jurisdiction in the 
immediate vicinity of the metropolis of the province. 

The cultivation of market produce, upon which the capital of the 
province is entirely dependent for its daily supply of fresh provisions, 
is exclusively in the hands of a few Arabs and Swahili. These 
people have a settlement some ten or fifteen miles from the Mozam- 
bique island. When I visited them in 1887 I found many acres 
under cultivation for garden produce. Irrigation was carried out on a 
large and effective scale, and the whole presented a unique and agree- 
able contrast to the universal indifference of the colonial Portuguese to 
agricultural pursuits. A Portuguese is careful not to venture on a 
visit to this Arab colony, and is seldom or never seen in its vicinity. 

My knowledge of their language, and above all the fact of my not 
being a Portuguese, insured me a most friendly reception. On my 
arrival I was asked by these agriculturists if 1 considered their 
district to be under the jurisdiction of the Portuguese, and my reply 
that the Portuguese most certainly considered it as such drew forth 
from the assembled Arabs an expression of great amusement, and by 
drawing their fingers across their throats they significantly gave me 
to understand the probable treatment of anyone who might have 
the temerity to attempt to enforce the Portuguese administration, 
an innovation that is indeed highly improbable. 
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These Arab gardens and farms are cultivated exclusively by slave 
labour, several hundreds of slaves, men, women, and children, being 
employed in hoeing, weeding, and irrigating the land for the supply 
of the Mozambique market. 

Notwithstanding its unsavoury surroundings Mozambique is by no 
means unpicturesque. Sailing over in a boat from the mainland 
about ten o’clock in the morning one sees it at its best. At this 
hour the land breeze has died away and for half an hour or more 
there reigns a breathless calm. The water is like a floor of polished 
agate. On the great coral banksit isa light clouded green deepening 
off into richer shades with the increasing depth till near the horizon 
it has become a brilliant ultramarine flecked here and there with white 
creamy breakers. Dotted over the harbour are the winged lateen- 
rigged market boats on which depends the market supply of the 
town. Some impelled by crude oars are slowly and laboriously work- 
ing southwards in readiness to catch the first breath of the expected 
monsoon. All are filled with men and women laden with baskets of 
garden produce, fish and other provisions. Here and there is a 
solitary chocolate-hued fisherman seated in a sewn-bark canoe, watch- 
ing the cocoa-nut floats around him, and ready to paddle up on the 
first intimation of a bite. 

The town lies in front to seaward, the great brown fort on the 
left, and the blue, pink, yellow, and glaring colour-washed square- 
roofed houses to the right. The island isso low that at this distance 
it is not visible. The town appears to be floating on the coloured 
water. Sprinkle a few palms among this mass of floating buildings, 
place above all an intensely azure sky and a dazzling, blinding light 
everywhere, and you behold Mozambique. The coast-line is as a 
rule made up of thickly-wooded rolling country. Between Chilwan 
and Quillimane it is very low and flat, so that it cannot be distinguished 
at a distance of ten miles out to sea. Near the Lurio river north of 
Mozambique it is mountainous and covered with bare sun-burnt 
masses of granitic rocks. Between Mozambique and Nakala harbour 
the shore is lined with a low continuous wall of coral, in which the 
sea has bored a vast number of tunnels and gulleys. At high tide 
the water forces itself into these cavities and is shot some thirty feet 
into the air with a loud report. I was one moonlight night passing 
along this part of the coast in a sailing boat. For the whole night 
we seemed to be running the gauntlet of an interminable line of 
fortresses. Boom after boom resounded over the waves all up and 
down the coastline, each report being followed by a column of 
white spray that in the moonbeams was undistinguishable from the 
smoke of a great gun. 

Over the greater part of the coastline lying between the 
settlements. mentioned above the Portuguese not only have no 
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jurisdiction or influence, but are in many cases only known, if at all, 
to the native population, by hearsay. Wherever they are known 
one finds invariably that the attitude of the natives towards them 
is unfriendly if not openly hostile. The horrible cruelties and atro- 
cities practised by the old Portuguese slave-owners, as well as their 
present policy of treating the native as a esta de carga, have 
permeated the people with so intense an odio portuguez that for a 
traveller to own to that nationality is to announce himself as a 
common and hated foe. Itis well known that in very many districts 
where a Portuguese could only venture with imminent peril an 
Englishmen or other European can pass and repass in perfect safety. 

The areas over which the Portuguese have nominal jurisdiction 
on the coastline are under the governorship of so-called Portuguese 
officials termed capitées mores. This capitéo mor system of govern- 
ment is universally carried out in the Mozambique colony. At the 
best it can only be considered as a feeble subterfuge by which they 
strive to hide under a superficial gloss of red-tapeism the radical 
ineffectiveness of their jurisdiction. 

As a common illustration, let us take the tract of country lying 
between Mozambique and Fernao Veloso Bay. This district is 
within sight of the capital, and has an area of about 350 square 
miles. It is called Matibane. It is ruled by a native chief or 
sheikh. This chief has always been entirely independent of the 
Portuguese. No Portuguese has been allowed to enter his territory 
to settle. He holds himself entirely irresponsible to the Portuguese 
authorities. He has on many occasions caused serious trouble to the 
Government by exacting tribute with fine and pillage from the 
Portuguese villages lying almost within range of the guns of their 
fort. 

Those British Indian traders who are allowed to carry on their 
business in this district have in all cases to submit to the imposts 
demanded by the chief, on whose friendliness alone depends their 
safety. Besides these, the unfortunate trader, as elsewhere, is 
systematically mulcted by the Portuguese in exorbitant taxes for 
permission to trade in districts whose very existence is only known 
to the authorities by native report. In the colonial archives, how- 
ever, it is found that this district is effectively administrated by « 
Portuguese official titled the Capitéo mor de Matibane, supported by 
a garrison of a sergento and an efficient military force. This Portu- 
guese official, however, is none other than the independent native 
chief. The chief is asked to accept, with much flattering ceremony, 
a dazzling, gold-bedecked uniform, a case or two of guns, and a good 
supply of powder and brandy. The present is accepted by the 
native with much gusto. This preliminary settled, the recipient 
becomes de facto a full-fledged Portuguese official, with a long Por- 
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tuguese name, of which he is often as ignorant or indifferent as of 
his new rank. The military force supporting this hypothetical 
official resolves itself into a boat and four or five negro soldiers, who 
are penned up in a stockade within easy distance of the beach, 
their only anxiety being obviously to reach their craft in time in 
case of emergency. 

Traders settling in these districts do so at their own risk, and are 
entirely unprotected. The military force, being fully cognisant 
that its own residence is dependent on the sufferance of the chief, is 
unable to show the slightest disposition to interfere in the interests 
of commerce or the public peace. Continual demands are made by 
these capit@es mores on the Colonial Government for the permission 
accorded to these military posts to remain in their territories, and 
nothing is commoner than to see the Portuguese make in this way 
tributary presents to their so-called officials. 

For many years the Portuguese have been harassed by attacks 
from these people. I have on more than one occasion seen them 
approach unchecked the shores of the harbour overlooking the 
capital, killing the natives and pillaging the villages, so that the 
unfortunate inhabitants have fled in boats and canoes to seek that 
protection on the island the Portuguese are powerless to give them 
three miles off on shore. I have seen a gunboat sent off on two 
occasions to punish the marauders, but, as little is effected by this 
method beyond an expenditure of expensive ammunition and the 
splintering of bushes and trees, the Portuguese have found it far 
more efficacious to conciliate their turbulent “officials” with the 
demanded presents of guns, powder, and liquor, and so insure peace 
for a brief space, until these are exhausted. 

About four years ago, the captain of the Port of Mozambique was 
sent down to a village on the coast between the capital and Quilli- 
mane, to punish the natives, but as he and all his men were summarily 
massacred, such an innovation has not been repeated. It is signi- 
ficant also that no attempt was made to chastise the perpetrators of 
this outrage beyond sending a gunboat there and back. 

The colonial Portuguese clings with a tenacity almost incredible 
to a wild vision of commercial pre-eminence, and though he is 
innately aware of his inability to expedite so desirable an end, he 
is most fearful of those whom he considers as his rivals. 

Unable themselves to develop the resources of this vast and rich 
country, every obstacle is devised for crushing the commercial 
energies of aliens. Prohibitive customs dues, exorbitant taxes 
for the right to live in countries where they are powerless to 
ensure the commonest protection, grievous and petty annoyances, 
many of them unworthy of a civilised nation, are heaped on the un- 
fortunate foreigner, and all to prevent his competition with home 
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industries and enterprise that are altogether mythical or non- 
existent. ; 

In every inlet and river on this coast line are to be found the 
stores of British Indian traders. These enterprising people have 
the East African trade almost exclusively in their hands, and this 
in spite of the bitter opposition of the Portuguese, who, although 
they owe the far greater part of their revenue to the industry of 
the traders, have not scrupled to denounce them as robbers, and 
have even desired to expel them bodily from the colony. 

From Cape Delgado to Pomba Bay the native population is deeply 
imbued with Swahili modes of thought and life. 

In many of the coast villages is to be found a native school, in 
which writing and reading is taught in the Swahili language, as well 
as the elements of the Islamic faith, of which very many of these 
people are fervid followers. 

Portuguese social influence is confined exclusively to a restricted 
area immediately in the vicinity of their forts. A number of 
Swahili and Arabs are also settled between Mozambique and the 
Quizungu River, near Quillimane. It is at these places we find the 
chief outlets of the vast stream of the slave traffic that yearly drains 
the interior lake regions. The most notorious are undoubtedly the 
islands to the south of Ibo, and the innumerable creeks and man- 
grove lagoons in the neighbourhood of Mji Kwali, a few miles south 
of Mozambique. 

The Portuguese policy is essentially of non-interference, and in 
spite of their specious sentiments aired at the Brussels Conference, 
they are tacitly encouraging by their /aisser faire government the 
development of this demoralising traffic. 

Refusing the proffered co-operation of those effectively equipped 
for its suppression, they allow unmolested the exportation of thou- 
sands of slaves yearly from ports within four hours’ steam of their 
capital. 

North of Inhambane, at which port is a very successful American 
mission under the superintendence of coloured missionaries, the 
education and proselytism of the maritime population are almost 
exclusively in the hands of Swahili Muslims. The few Portuguese 
Christian schools are entirely restricted to the wants of the Goanese 
and half-castes in their settlements. The few spasmodic experiments 
they have attempted during the past few years to established Chris- 
tian schools beyond the range of their guns have proved futile, 
indeed they have mostly been altogether abandoned. 

Such is a brief sketch of the deplorable present results of nearly four 
centuries of occupation on the coast-line. From a commercial point 
of view the vast region drained by the Zambezi River palpably tran- 
scends in importance any other part of this colony, and it has been 
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justly designated by Dr. Livingstone “the door of Central Africa.” 
From the mouth there is on the main stream clear navigation for 
some 250 miles as far as Kebrabasa Falls, where there is a break of 
thirty-five miles of rapids. Above these falls is another 300 miles 
and more of clear water and excepting a few subsequent intervals 
caused by rapids there is a continued possible navigation for several 
hundreds of miles into the far interior of the Barotse country. 

The Shiré River—the most important of its many tributaries—has 
with only one break of seventy miles, where a good road has been 
constructed, a clear navigable waterway for the enormous distance of 
550 miles to the northern extremity of Lake Nyassa. From this 
point the Stevenson roadway has been constructed by British 
engineers to the southern extremity of Lake Tanganyika, a dis- 
tance of 200 miles. That again is a sheet of water for 400 miles. 
The whole of this waterway is now navigated by English steamers. 
There only remains the gap between the north end of Tanganyika 
and the broad waters of the Victoria Nyanza, a distance less than 
that already connected by the Stevenson roadway, to be bridged over 
to complete a great line of water communication, having only two 
important breaks of 200 miles, that will transverse the heart of 
Eastern Africa from the British territories in the south to the very 
shores of the Mediterranean. Thus it is very perceptible that this 
waterway offers possibilities for the future development of this 
immense region that can scarcely be overestimated. 

The Zambezi delta has approximately an area of 2,500 square 
miles. Its apex may be said to be some ninety miles from the sea, a 
little below the Shiré confluence. The geographical features of this 
district I may pass over, except in so far as is essential to elucidate 
the routes frequented by trade in the passage between the interior and 
ocean-going vessels. 

The most important products of the Zambezi region are ivory, rub- 
ber, oil-seeds, orchilla-weed, wax, gums, hard woods, sugar, coffee, 
maize, millet, minerals, including gold, silver, tin, iron, and reported 
coal. Besides these, cotton, indigo, starch, rice, fruits, and many 
other valuable articles of commerce can be extensively cultivated on 
the rich and prolific valley lands. In the highlands cattle, grain, 
and cereals can be successfully raised. 

What I have already said as to the antagonistic attitude of the 
Portuguese towards the development of trade and civilisation on the 
coastline is even more applicable to the disastrous results of their 
occupation of the outlets of this grand waterway. It is superfluous 
to mention that the vast preponderance of the trade, attenuated 
as it is, is monopolised by alien enterprise. It is typical of the 
profound apathy of the Portuguese to attempt to establish, even 
superficially, their chimerical jurisdiction that until last year the 
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only craft at the disposal of the Government for the navigation of 
this vast waterway and communication with their military posts 
were the crudest and most primitive of dug-outs and a few con- 
demned row-boats. The Governor-General of the provinces when 
proceeding on a most urgent mission to Sena had to avail himself of 


one of the former to expedite his journey. No further comment is 
needed than to mention that there are plying these waters five 
steamers owned by aliens, three of which are English, besides three 
other navigating Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika. The products of this 
region are bulky and extremely susceptible to damage from exposure, 
delay, and wet. The route rid Quillimane, which is principally used 
for trade, subjects them imminently to all these perils. Indeed, 
60 per cent. of produce and goods in the passage to and from Quilli- 
mane suffer loss or damage. 

Between the main stream and the Quillimane River there is a 
swampy tract of country some six to eight miles across, and over this 
all produce and merchandise is transported by native porterage, some- 
times through two feet and more of mud and water. Then follows 
trans-shipment into primitive and crank dug-outs, and during a period 
of from three to five days there is the ever-present peril of swamp- 
ing, capsizing, theft, and other disadvantages incident to so primi- 
tive and inefficient a means of transport. 

It isnot a matter for astonishment, therefore, that the resources of 
this part of Africa are almost altogether undeveloped, nor can they 
ever be otherwise while trade, in addition to the grievous and 
paralysing restrictions of the Portuguese, has also to suffer from the 
physical disadvantages inseparable from the use of so ruinous a route. 

The trade development of this vast region, with its enormous 
possibilities, will be entirely conditional on the exclusive use of the 
navigable mouths of the Zambezi for export and import, and the 
unreserved abandonment of the port of Quillimane. 

There are, at present, two mouths open to navigation, the 
Kongoni and the Chinde, of both of which I have made recent 
surveys. 

The latter will permit of an ocean-going steamer entering the 
Zambezi, and trans-shipping immediately from and into the river- 
craft. Hulks to meet the exigencies of trade should, without 
delay, be placed in the Chinde entrance. These being used as 
floating wharves would afford very considerable facilities to trade 
development. By this means those crushing and paralysing 
conditions that are now killing all commercial enterprise in these 
regions would be altogether avoided. 

Compared with the other outlets of the Zambezi, the Chinde pre- 
sents peculiar characteristics. The formation of its confluence with 
the main stream is of such a nature that the vast volume of sus- 
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pended alluvial matter brought down from the intericr is swept past, 
and even in the greatest floods only an insignificant portion finds its 
way into this channel. As a result of its extremely tortuous course, 
and the fact that its whole length is subject to tidal influence, what- 
ever fluvial débris finds its way into the Chinde is invariably precipi- 
tated before the bar is reached, much of it, indeed, being carried back 
into the main-stream. 

This is naturally of primary importance in estimating the proba- 
bilities of the permanency of this outlet for navigation. On the 
Chinde Bar there is scarcely a trace of alluvial deposit, and it possesses 
all the characteristics of an estuary of the sea. 

During the dry season, the ebb currents reaching their minimum 
of force, the flood-tides gradually silt up the entrance with sand ; but 
as the rains increase the volume and power of the ebb-tides, this sand 
is rapidly scoured out and the channel materially deepened. 

At the other mouths of the Zambezi, however, we find the bars 
covered with alluvial deposit precipitated for some distance out to 
sea, so that not only are they subject to silt from the seaward, but 
are constantly augmented by the deposition of fluvial débris. It is, 
therefore, obviously erroneous to predicate the variableness of the 
Chinde outlet on deductions based on the remaining outlets, for the 
conditions pertaining to the Chinde Bar are essentially different to 
those obtaining in the other mouths of the Zambezi River. 

Seeing then how the channel of this bar is silted up during the 
dry season and the accumulated deposit swept away periodically 
during the rains, it will be at once evident that if treated in the 
manner that has proved so successful under similar conditions in 
the case of the Mississippi the depth of the channel would become 
permanently increased by the silt being carried back into the sea 
with the ebb-tides. This brief explanation may be necessary since 
the permanent value of this outlet has been considerably depre- 
ciated owing to a want of information regarding its physical 
characteristics. 

The delta, during the rainy season, can only be described as a vast 
low-lying marsh, the few comparatively dry places being the 
summits of the low ridges that doubtless mark the ancient shore- 
lines, checking off each step gained over the ocean by the alluvial 
deposit. 

For ten miles and more from the shore, the country in the 
vicinity of the river is submerged with every high tide. The soil 
of this region is a viscous and putrescent mass of vegetable débris. 
It is covered with impenetrable jungles of gaunt slime-bedaubed 
mangroves. The beds of rank reeds in the hollows reek with the 
most foetid and noxious of effluvia to inhale which often engenders 
violent and distressing vomiting, and even death. Malaria and 
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miasma poison every breath of air. Few Europeans can resist the 
baneful and fatal effects of prolonged residence amid such vitiated 
surroundings, and it is incumbent on everyone valuing health or life 
to hurry on as through a pest-house. 

In no place in the colony, perhaps, do we find the demoralizing 
tendency of Portuguese jurisdiction so conclusively demonstrated 
as in the valley of this magnificent waterway. Considerably the 
larger part of this region has long passed beyond the effective control 
of the Colonial Government, if, indeed, its jurisdiction were ever less 
a delusive pretence than it is to-day. Above the delta, the river is 
in the hands of numerous chiefs, amongst whom Manoel Antonio, 
Ignacio Jésus de Xavier and others, are notorious for their monstrous 
and indefensible violations of the most ordinary claims of humanity. 

To buy the temporary alliance of these river despots, the Portu- 
guese do not scruple to supply them with large quantities of fire- 
arms, although fully cognisant that this tribute is appreciably 
strengthening the hands of turbulent and lawless freebooters, besides 
riveting another link in the chain of slavery and barbarism that 
weighs down the development of this country. The humanitarian 
and philanthropic language of the Portuguese delegates at Brussels 
contrasts significantly with the fact that their administration 
acquiesces in and systematically supports the increase of as gross 
and pernicious a system of slavery and mis-government, as could, 
probably, be found in any other part of the world. Most certainly 
there is no parallel instance existent as the result of a professed 
civilising government. 

These slave-owners have acquired their present status and power 
almost exclusively from the consignments of arms sent up by the 
Portuguese, and from the culpable encouragement given them by 
the colonial authorities. 

For months and even years they have from mere caprice com- 
pletely blocked the waterway to trade, and closed the navigation 
to even the government agents. The blackmailing of unfortunate 
traders is a matter of daily occurrence, as are pillaging, slave-raiding, 
wholesale massacres of innocent and offending peoples. On occasions, 
towns of a thousand and more men, women, and children have been 
butchered d outrance! All these are the undeniable actions of a 
people whom Portugal claims as her dutiful subjects. And the 
perpetrators of all these atrocities against civilization and humanity 
are nurtured and tacitly encouraged by a civilizing and philanthropic 
government. This is the price demanded and paid for the permission 
accorded to the Colonial Government, of occupying with a handful 
of negroes, the decayed and ruinous posts of Sena, Tete and Zumbo, 
and of enabling her to plausibly slur over the radical rottenness and 
ineffectiveness of her administration. Her military expeditions in 
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this country are the hired slaves and followers of these river chiefs. 
Her so-called forts and military stations exist only conditionally on 
the prompt payment of the tribute demanded by the local owners. 
To advance her objects, chief is bribed into hostility against chief, 
and the country filled with blood and misery to promulgate this 
Christianizing and civilizing administration. 

The same baneful results of Portuguese rule are observable in the 
alluvial region of the Delta. Here, however, are to be found glimpses, 
feeble at the best, of a better condition of affairs. The late governor- 
general, Captain Castilho, during his too short administration, has done 
more than any other Portuguese for the civilization of this region, 
but his successors are rapidly rendering ineffective the beneficial 
results of his energetic and innovating policy. In the Prazo Luabo, 
under the superintendence of Senhor C. Paiva d’ Andrade, extensive 
experiments are being carried out in agriculture, and one can only 
wish him the best of success, for on such enterprise, unfortunately 
elsewhere unknown on the part of the Portuguese, depends the 
future emancipation of this country from a depth of social degrada- 
tion and misery that is scarcely credible. 

Elsewhere, however, there is only the same sad tale to tell. In 
the lands bordering on the Quillimane river, including Maral and 
Boror, the people are practically slaves. The attitude of the unfor- 
tunate people to their masters is one of the basest and most servile 
imaginable, an attitude of subjection that has been deeply engrained 
in them by many examples of the persuasive power of gross and 
brutalising cruelty. 

To an Englishman nothing is more noticeable after leaving the 
Shiré river and reaching the Delta than the cowed and grovelling 
attitude of the same natives—most of them have been imported 
from Nyassaland as slaves—towards the whites and half-castes. And 
nothing is more certain than that this attitude is the result of an 
experience of slavery, despotism, and cruelty such as only a negro of 
Portuguese criminal parentage can enforce. 

On one of these lands, within a day’s journey from Quillimane, I 
have seen encamped as lately as 1884 a large slave caravan a few 
minutes’ walk from the owner’s residence, waiting to dispose of its 
living merchandise over these Portuguese estates. To mention that 
in the compound of the house itself was a native in the slave-stick 
may only be considered as a superfluous detail. It is well known 
that yearly large caravans of slaves are brought from the Lakes 
district and absorbed into the estates around Quillimane. 

Shut out from the gaze of civilization; colonised by convicts and 
criminals of the worst type; overrun by a race, cross-bred between 
negro slaves and the dregs of Portuguese gaols; occupied by an 
administration powerless, no less from poverty than national apathy, 
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to enforce its jurisdiction save by bribery and acquiescence in a 
system of slavery and degraded despotism, it is not surprising that 
this vast region should have become buried in barbarism, its unfor- 
tunate peoples weighed down with tyranny, and trade and commerce 
dwarfed to insignificant proportions. To give an idea of the nature 
of Portuguese rule where alone they have any effective occupation, 
that is in the Delta of the Zambezi, I may say that the native soldiers 
who collect the mussoco or poll-tax are in the habit of forcibly dis- 
honouring the native women and murdering their husbands or 
fathers if they resist or even expostulate. In the early part of 1889, 
I myself gave medical assistance to a young native man who had 
been stabbed through the body by one of these Portuguese soldiers 
because he had dared to expostulate—he had not ventured to resist— 
when his young wife was violated by the soldier. The man lingered 
for two months in great pain and then died. This case is simply an 
example of what is happening every day under Portuguese adminis- 
tration. 

In one sphere, the sphere of morality, Portuguese civilization has 
made its mark. During my six years’ experience of consular work 
in the Zambezi regions nothing, perhaps, has so forcibly been im- 
pressed upon me as one of the results of Portuguese influence on 
the native population, as the lamentable deterioration of native 
morality. The Portuguese on this coast line have reached a depth 
of sexual immorality—indeed of sexual criminality—below which 
it is impossible for humanity to fall. Family honour is unknown 
amongst these degraded pioneers of a pseudo civilization. Incest 
and unnatural vices are committed without any attempt at secrecy. 
The Portuguese morality in these dark regions is appreciably lower 
than that of the brute beasts. With the morality of the native 
Makololo it can be compared in no particular. Amongst the uncon- 
taminated native peoples the moral code is relatively a high one, 
and its infringement is punished by death. Those fearful and 
horrible crimes against natural instincts practised by the Portuguese 
in their settlements on the coast are unknown to the native popula- 
tion of the interior. Under the exemplary tuition of the Portu- 
guese, however, the native population in the neighbourhood of and 
under the influence of the Portuguese settlements have fallen to 
almost the Portuguese level; encouraged by the gross immorality of 
their white masters they have long lost their own comparatively high 
moral code. This is perfectly well known to residents in the Portu- 
guese Coast settlements, and it is impossible to preserve silence 
about facts that are notorious when, as at present, the state of Portu- 
guese civilization in East Africa is a subject that claims the atten- 
tion of philanthropic Europe. 

The country commonly known as the Shiré Highlands is north of 
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the Ruo and partly encircled by the Shiré river in the considerable 
detour it makes at the Murchison Falls. Blantyre, the charming 
little settlement of the Scottish Mission, occupies a central position 
on the highlands at an elevation of some 3,000 feet. Nestling ina 
large amphitheatre of granite peaks, its red-bricked houses peeping 
out from their luxuriant environment of foliage and flowers, it 
possesses considerable claims to picturesqueness. On the valuable 
work I have seen accomplished by these pioneers of Christianity and 
civilization, I need not dilate, as all I could say would be merely a 
reiteration of the eulogy they have invariably received from those 
who have visited their sphere of work. 

The British commercial element is represented principally by the 
Buchanan Bros., who are doing more for the agricultural develop- 
ment of this region than all others combined. Next perhaps we 
may mention the several individual traders and agriculturists, who as 
soon as the restrictions now fettering communication with foreign 
markets are removed will be in a position to greatly extend their 
scale and sphere of work, not only to their individual benefit, but also 
immeasurably to the advancement of the country. 

Vast tracts of land that would produce immense quantities of oil- 
seeds, rubber, sugar, rice, maize, coffee, and other valuable com- 
mercial articles, are now awaiting the advent of British enterprise, 
which, with improved conditions of communication with the coast, 
will have every prospect of immediate financial success. 

The native population is composed of two distinct peoples, the 
Yao and Anyanga. The Anyanga, occupying the Shiré Valley from 
the Ruo River to the Murchison Falls, are popularly known as the 
Makololo, from the five followers installed by Dr. Livingstone as 
their chiefs. These Makololo, unlike the people from whom these 
chiefs came, are essentially a peaceful and agricultural race. Their 
weapons are unsuited for warfare, and are only serviceable as a 
protection from wild animals. Inherently of a peaceful dispo- 
sition, they are entirely without military organization, and could of 
themselves offer no effective or combined resistance to an enemy 
better armed and disciplined, though numerically greatly inferior. 
Itis not remarkable, therefore, that a force, like Serpa Pinto’s, armed 
with machine, guns, should encounter little serious opposition. To 
mow down a miscellaneous crowd of natives armed with weapons 
scarcely more formidable than hoes requires the qualities less of the 
soldier than of the butcher. 

From my knowledge of the natives, obtained during years of 
sojourn among them, I am convinced that the blow sustained by 
British prestige in this region is of the most serious nature, and 
unless immediate and effective means are taken to restore it both mis- 
sionary and commercial enterprise will suffer irreparably, and there 
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will be established amongst the natives a deep-rooted distrust of 
English promises and power. 

For the Portuguese force to simply retire is not sufficient. Such 
an action would not be viewed by the natives as the vindication of 
English supremacy, but would be considered merely as the forerunner 
of future attacks, resulting in the final occupation of their country 
and the expulsion of the English by the Portuguese. 

It is necessary for the effective government of this region that 
one or more fortified camps be stationed in central and com- 
manding positions, while a few small posts should be dotted about for 
police duty. From fifty to one hundred men (I should prefer Sepoys 
or Beloochees), with one or two machine guns, will be necessary to 
garrison the camps and outposts. The whole country should then 
be portioned out into districts and an effective combination of the 
petty chiefs brought about, so that each district will be governed, 
under English surveillance, by a responsible head chief. By this 
means the ill results of Major Serpa Pinto’s filibustering expedition 
might best be removed. If effectually organized the natives would 
in time furnish their own material for their police force, and would 
be fully capable of defending their interests against any foreign 
attack. The labour supply could also without difficulty be put on a 
proper basis. The security afforded to commerce and the material 
restoration of English prestige which would result from this policy 
would far more than counterbalance the not very considerable 
initiatory expense. 

DanieL J. Rankin. 





ONE VIEW OF THE QUESTION. 


‘*Lo ! the poor Indian, whose untutored mind—”’ 


From Shafis Uliah Khan, son of Hyat Ullah Khan, in the honoured 
service of His Highness the Rao Sahib of Jagesur, which is in the 
northern borders of Hindustan, and Orderly to his Highness, this to 
Kazi Jamal-ud-Din, son of Kazi Ferisht ud Din Khan, in the service 
of the Rao Sahib, a minister much honoured. From that place which 
they call the Northbrook Club, in the town of London, under the 
shadow of the Empress, it is written : 

BretrweEeEn brother and chosen brother be no long protestations of 
Love and Sincerity. Heart speaks naked to Heart, and the Head 
answers for all. Glory and Honour on thy house till the ending 
of the years and a tent in the borders of Paradise. 

My Brorner,—In regard to that for which I was despatched 
follows the account. I have purchased for the Rao Sahib, and paid 
sixty pounds in every hundred, the things he most desired. Thus, 
two of the great fawn-coloured tiger-dogs, male and female, their 
pedigree being written upon paper, and silver collars adorning their 
necks. For the Rao Sahib’s greater pleasure I send them at once 
by the steamer, in charge of a man who will render account of them 
at Bombay to the bankers there. They are the best of all dogs in 
this place. Of guns I have bought five—two silver-sprigged in 
the stock, with gold scroll-work about the hammer, both double- 
barrelled, hard-striking, cased in velvet and red leather; three of 
unequalled workmanship, but lacking adornment; a pump-gun that 
fires fourteen times—this when the Rao Sahib drives pig ; a double- 
barrelled shell-gun for tiger, and that is a miracle of workmanship; 
and a fowling-piece no lighter than a feather, with green and blue 
cartridges by the thousand. Also a very small rifle for blackbuck, 
that would slay a man at four hundred paces. The harness with 
the golden crests for the Rao Sahib’s coach is not yet complete, by 
reason of the difficulty of lining the red velvet into leather; but the 
two-horse harness and the great saddle with the golden holsters that 
is for state use have been put with camphor into a tin box, and 
1 have signed it with my riag. Of the grained leather case of women’s 
tools and tweezers for the hair and beard, of the perfumes and the silks, 
and all that was wanted by the women behind the curtains, I have 
no knowledge. They are matters of long coming, and the hawk- 
bells, hoods, and jesses with the golden lettering are as much delayed 
as they. Read this in the Rao Sahib’s ear, and speak of my dili- 
gence and zeal, that favour may not be abated by absence, and keep 
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the eye of constraint upon that jesting dog without teeth—Bahadur 
Shah—for by thy aid and voice, and what I have done in regard to 
the guns, I look, as thou knowest, for the headship of the army of 
Jagesur. That conscienceless one desires it also, and I have heard 
that the Rao Sahib leans thatward. Have ye done, then, with the 
drinking of wine in your house, my brother, or has Bahadur Shah 
become a forswearer of brandy? I would not that drink should end 
him, but the well-mixed draught leads to madness. Consider. 

And now in regard to this land of the Sahib’s, follows that thou 
hast demanded. God is my witness that I have striven to under- 
stand all that I saw and a little of what I heard. My words and 
intention are those of truth, yet it may be that I write of nothing 
but lies. 

Since the first wonder and bewilderment of my beholding is gone— 
we note the jewels in the ceiling-dome, but later the dust on the 
floor—I see clearly that this town, London, which is as large as all 
Jagesur, is accursed, being dark and unclean, devoid of sun, and full 
of low-born, who are perpetually drunk, and howl in the streets like 
jackals, men and women together. At nightfall it is the custom of | 
countless thousands of women to descend into the streets and sweep 
them, roaring, making jests, and demanding liquor. At the hour 
of this attack it is the custom of the householders to take their 
wives and children to the playhouses and the places of entertainment ; 
evil and good thus returning home together as do kine from the pools 
at sundown. I have never seen any sight like this sight in all the 
world, and I doubt that a double is to be found on the thither side of 
the gates of Hell. Touching the mystery of their craft, it is an ancient 
one, but the householders assemble in herds, being men and women, 
and cry aloud to their God that it is not there; the said women 
pounding at the doors without. Moreover, upon the day when they 
go to prayer the drink-places are only opened when the mosques are 
shut ; as who should dam the Jumna river throughout the morning 
meal. Therefore, the men and women, being forced to accomplish 
their desires in the shorter space, become the more furiously drunk, 
and roll in the gutter together. They are there regarded by those 
going to pray. 

It is not true that the Sahibs worship one God, as do we of the 
Faith, or that the differences in their creed be like those now 
running between Shiah and Sunni. I am but a fighting man, and 
no darvesh, caring, as thou knowest, as much for Shiah as Sunni. 
But I have spoken to many people of the nature of their Gods. One 
there is who,is the head of the Mukht-i-Fauj,’ and he is worshipped 
by men in blood-red clothes, who shout and become without sense. 
Another is an image, before whom they burn candles and incense in 

(1) Salvation Army. 
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just such a place as I have seen when I went to Rangoon to buy 
Burmah ponies for the Rao. Yet a third has naked sieeve facing 
a great assembly of dead. To him they sing chiefly ; and for others 
there is a woman who was the mother of the great prophet that was 
before Mahommed. The common folk have no God, but worship those 
who may speak to them hanging from the lamps in the street. The 
most wise people worship themselves and such things as they have 
made with their mouths and their hands, and this is to be found 
notably among the barren women, of whom there are many. There 
is, further, a woman who wrote a book about God and the Law, which 
she had spun with her own hands as a housewife spins thread. 
Now she is come to great honour, and there sit at her feet young 
priests demanding the solution of their doubts. To each she speaks 
according to his nde and her imaginings, and is heard. Thou wilt 
not aliovs this tale, my brother. Nor did I when I was first told, 
but now it is nothing to me; so greatly has the foot of travel let out 
the stirrup-holes of belief. 

But thou wilt say, ““ What matter to us whether Ahmed’s beard 
or Mahmud’s be the longer! Speak what thou canst of the Accom- 
plishment of Desire.” Would that thou wert here to talk face to 
face and walk abroad with me and learn. 

To this people it is a matter of Heaven and Hell whether Ahmed’s 
beard.and Mahmud’s tally or differ but by a hair. Thou knowest 
the system of their statecraft? Itis this. Certain men, appointing 
themselves, go about and speak to the low-born, the peasants, the 
leather-workers, and the cloth-dealers, and the women, saying :— 
‘Give us leave by your favour to speak for you in the council.” 
Securing that permission by large promises, they return to the 
council-place, and sitting unarmed, some six hundred together, speak 
at random each for himself and his own ball of low-born. The 
viziers and dewans of the Empress must ever beg money at their 
hands, for unless more than a half of the six hundred be of one heart 
towards the spending of the revenues, neither horse can be shod, rifle 
loaded, or man clothed throughout the land. Remember this very 
continually. The six hundred are above the Empress, above the 
Viceroy of India, above the Head of the Army and every other 
power that thou hast ever known. Because they hold the revenues. 

They are divided into two hordes—the one perpetually hurling 
abuse at the other, and bidding the low-born hamper and rebel 
against all that the other may devise for government. Except that 
they are unarmed, and so c: all each other liar, dog, and bastard with- 
out fear, even under the shadow of the Empress’s throne, they are at 
bitter war which is without any end. They pit lie against lie, till 
the low-born and common folk grow drunk with lies, and in their 
turn begin to lie and refuse to pay the revenues. Further, they 
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divide their women into bands, and send them into this fight with 
yellow flowers in their hands, and since the belief of a woman is 
but her lover’s belief stripped of judgment, very many wild words 
are added. Well said the slave girl to Mamin in the delectable 
pages of the Son of Abdullah :— 
‘* Oppression and the sword slay fast— 
Thy breath kills slowly but at last.’’ 

If they desire a thing they declare that it is true. If they desire it 
not, though it were Death itself, they cry aloud, “It has never been.” 
Thus their talk is the talk of children, and like children they snatch 
at what they covet, not considering whether it is their own or 
another’s. And in their councils, when the army of unreason has 
come to the defile of dispute, and there is no more talk left on either 
side, they, dividing, count heads, and the will of that side which has 
the larger number of heads makes that law. But the outnumbered 
side run speedily among the common people and bid them trample on 
that law, and slay the officers thereof. Follows slaughter by night 
of men unarmed, and the slaughter of cattle and insults to women. 
They do not cut off the nose of women, but they crop the hair and 
scrape the flesh with pins. Then those shameless ones of the council 
stand up before the judges wiping their mouths and making oath. 
They say :—‘‘ Before God we are free from blame. Did we say 
‘ Heave that stone out of that road and kill that one and no other’ ?” 
So they are not made shorter by the head because they said only :— 
“Here are stones and yonder is such a fellow obeying the Law which 
is no law because we do not desire it.” 

Read this in the Rao Sahib’s ear, and ask him if he remembers 
that season when the Manglét headmen refused revenue, not because 
they could not pay, but because they judged the cess extreme. I 
and thou went out with the troopers all one day and the black lances 
raised the thatch, so that there was hardly any need of firing; and 
no man was slain. But this land is at secret war and veiled killing. 
In five years of peace they have slain within their own borders and 
of their own kin more men than would have fallen had the ball of 
dissension been left to the mallet of the army. And yet there is no 
hope of peace, for soon the sides again divide, and then they will 
cause to be slain more men unarmed and in the fields. And so much 
for that matter, which is to our advantage. There is a better thing 
to be told, and one tending to the Accomplishment of Desire. Read 
here with a fresh mind after sleep. I write as I understand. 

Above all this war without honour lies that which I find hard to 
put into writing, and thou knowest I am unhandy of the pen. I will 
ride the steed of Inability sideways at the wall of Expression. The 
earth under foot is sick and sour with the much handling of man, as 
a grazing ground sours under cattle; and the air is sick too. Upon 
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the ground they have laid in this town, as it were, the stinking 
boards of a stable, and through these boards, between a thousand 
thousand houses, you shall see the rank humours of the earth sweat 
through to the overburdened air that returns them to their breeding 
place; for the smoke of their cooking fires keeps all in as the 
cover the juices of the sheep. And in like manner there is a green- 
sickness among the people, and especially among the six hundred 
men who talk. Neither winter nor autumn abate that malady of the 
soul. I have seen it among women in our own country, and in boys 
not yet blooded to the sword; but I have never seen so much thereof 
before. Through the peculiar operation of this thing the people, 
abandoning honour and steadfastness, question all authority, not as 
men question, but as girls, whimperingly, with pinching in the back 
when the back is turned and mowing. If one cries in the streets, 
“There has been an injustice,” they take him not to make com- 
plaint to those appointed, but all who pass, drinking his words, 
fly clamorously to the house of the accused and write evil things of 
him, his wives and his daughters; for they take no thought to the 
weighing of evidence, but are as women. And with one hand they 
beat their constables who guard the streets, and with the other beat the 
constables for resenting that beating, and fine them. When they 
have in all things made light of the State they cry to the State for 
help, and it is given, so that the next time they will cry more. Such 
as are oppressed riot through the streets, bearing banners that hold 
four days’ labour and a week’s bread in cost and toil; and when 
neither horse nor foot can pass by they are satisfied. Others, receiving 
wages, refuse to work till they get more, and the priests help them, 
and also men of the six hundred—for where rebellion is one of those 
men will come as a kite to a dead bullock—and priests, talker, and 
men together declare that it is right because these will not work 
that no others may attempt. In this manner they have so con- 
fused the loading and the unloading of the ships that come to this 
town that, in sending the Rao Sahib’s guns and harness, I saw fit to 
send the cases by the train to another ship that sailed from 
another place. There is now no certainty in any sending. But who 
injures the merchants shuts the door of well-being on the city and the 
army. And ye know what Sa’adi saith :— 


‘* How may the merchant westward fare 
When he hears the tale of the tumults there ?” 


No man can keep faith because he cannot tell how his underlings 
will go. They have made the servant greater than the master, for 
that he is the servant, not reckoning that each is equal under God 
to the appointed task. That is a thing to be put aside in the cup- 
board of the mind. 

Further, the misery and outcry of the common folk of whom the 
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earth's bosom is weary, has so wrought upon the minds of certain 
people who have never slept under fear nor seen the flat edge of the 
sword on the heads of a mob, that they cry out: “ Let us abate 
everything that is, and altogether labour with our bare hands.” 
Their hands in that employ would fester at the second stroke ; and I 
have seen, for all their unrest at the agonies of others, they abandon 
no whit of soft living. Unknowing the common folk, or indeed the 
minds of men, they offer strong drink of words, such as they them- 
selves use, to empty bellies; and that wine breeds drunkenness of 
soul. The distressful persons stand all day long at the door of the 
drink-places to the number of very many thousands. The well- 
wishing people of small discernment give them words, or pitifully 
attempt in schools to turn them into craftsmen, weavers, or builders, 
of whom there be more than enough. Yet they have not the wisdom 
to look at the hands of the taught, whereon a man’s craft and that 
of his father is written by God and Necessity. They believe that 
the son of a drunkard shall drive a straight chisel and the charioteer 
do plaster-work. They take no thought in the dispensation of 
generosity, which is as the closed fingers of a water-scooping palm. 
Therefore the rough timber of a very great army drifts unhewn 
through the slime of their streets. If the Government, which is 
to-day and to-morrow changes, spent on these hopeless ones some 
money to clothe and equip, I should not write what I write. But 
these people despise the trade of arms, and rest content with the 
memory of old battles; the women and the talking men aiding them. 

Thou wilt say: ‘“ Why speak continually of women and fools?” 
I answer by God, the Fashioner of the Heart, the fools sit among 
the six hundred, and the women sway their councils. Hast thou 
forgotten when the order came across the seas that rotted out the 
armies of the English with us, so that soldiers fell sick by the 
hundred where but ten had sickened before? That was the work of 
not more than twenty of the men and some fifty of the barren 
women. I have seen three or four of them, male and female, and 
they triumph openly, in the name of their God, because three regi- 
ments of the white troops are not. This is to our advantage, for the 
sword with the rust-spot breaks over the turban of the enemy. But 
if they thus tear their own flesh and blood ere their madness be 
risen to its height, what will they do when the moon is full ? 

Seeing that power lay in the hands of the six hundred, and not in 
the Viceroy or elsewhere, I have throughout my stay sought the 
shadow of those among them who talk most and most extravagantly. 
They lead the common folk, and receive permission from their good 
will. Itis the desire of some of these men—indeed, of almost as many 
as caused the rotting of the English army—that our lands and peoples 
should accurately resemble those of the English upon this very day. 
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May God, the Contemner of Folly, forbid! I myself am accounted 
a show among them, and of us and ours they know naught, some 
calling me Hindu and others Rajput, and using towards me, in 
ignorance, slave-talk and expressions of great disrespect. Some of 
them are well-born, but the greater part are low-born, coarse- 
skinned, waving their arms, high voiced, without dignity, slack in 
the mouth, shifty eyed, and, as I have said, swayed by the wind of 
a woman’s cloak. 

Now this is a tale but two days old. There was a company at 
meat, and a high-voiced woman spoke to me, in the face of the men, 
of the affairs of our womankind. It was her ignorance that made 
each word an edged insult. Remembering this I held my peace till 
she had spoken a new law as to the control of our zenanas, and all 
who are behind the curtains. 

Then I—* Hast thou ever felt the life stir under thy heart or 
laid a little son between thy breasts, O most unhappy?” Thereto 
she hotly, with a haggard eye—“ No, for I am a free woman, and 
no servant of babes.” Then I softly—* God deal lightly with thee, 
my sister, for thou art in heavier bondage than any slave, and the 
fuller half of the earth is hidden from thee. The first ten years of 
the life of a man are his mother’s, and from the dusk to the dawn 
surely the wife may command the husband. Is it a great thing to 
stand back in the waking hours while the men go abroad unhampered 
by thy hands on the bridle-rein?” Then she wondered that a 
heathen should speak thus: yet she is a woman honoured among 
these men, and openly professes that she hath no profession of faith 
in her mouth. Read this in the ear of the Rao Sahib, and demand 
how it would fare with me if I brought such a woman for his use. 
It were worse than that yellow desert-bred girl from Cutch, who set 
the girls to fighting for her own pleasure, and slippered the young 
prince across the mouth. Rememberest thou ? 

In truth the fountain head of power is putrid with long standing 
still. These men and women would make of all India a dung-cake, 
and would fain leave the mark of their fingers upon it. And they 
have power and the control of the revenues, and that is why I am so 
particular in description. Zhey have power over all India. Of what 
they speak they understand nothing, for the low-born’s soul is 
bounded by his field, and he grasps not the connection of affairs 
from pole to pole. They boast openly that the Viceroy and the 
others are their servants. When the masters are mad, what shall 
the servants do? 

Some hold that all war is sin, and Death the greatest fear under 
God. Others declare with the Prophet that it is evil to drink, to 
which teaching their streets bear evident witness ; and others there 
are, specially the low-born, who aver that all dominion is wicked and 
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sovereignty of the sword accursed. These protested to me, making, as 
it were, an apology that their kin should hold Hindustan, and hoping 
that some day they would withdraw. Knowing well the breed of 
white man in our borders I would have laughed, but forbore, 
remembering that these speakers had power in the counting of heads. 
Yet others cry aloud against the taxation of Hindustan under the 
Sahibs’ rule. To this I assent, remembering the yearly mercy of the 
Rao Sahib when the turbans of the troopers come through the blighted 
corn, and the women’s anklets go into the melting-pot. Sut I am 
no good speaker. TZat is the duty of the boys from Bengal—hill 
asses with an eastern bray—Mahrattas from Poona, and the like. 
These, moving among fools, represent themselves as the sons of 
some one, being beggar-taught, offspring of grain dealers, curriers, 
sellers of bottles, and money-lenders, as thou knowest. Now, we of 
Jagesur owe naught save friendship to the English who took us by 
the sword, and having taken us let us go, assuring the Rao Sahib’s 
succession for all time. But these base-born, having won their learn- 
ing through the mercy of the Government, attired in English clothes, 
forswearing the faith of their fathers for gain, spread rumour and 
debate against the Government, and are therefore very dear to certain 
of the six hundred. I have heard these cattle speak as princes and 
rulers of men, and I have laughed, but not altogether. 

Once it happened that a son of some grain-bag sat with me at 
meat, who was arrayed and speaking after the manner of the English. 
At each mouthful he committed perjury against the salt that he had 
eaten, the men and women applauding. When craftily falsifying 
he had magnified oppression and invented untold wrong, together 
with the desecration of his tun-bellied gods, he demanded in the 
name of his people the government of all our land, and turning, laid 
palm to my shoulder, saying—*“ Here is one who is with us, albeit he 
professes another faith; he will bear out my words.” This he 
delivered in English, and, as it were, exhibited me to that company. 
Preserving a smiling countenance, I answered in our own tongue— 
“Take away that hand, man without a father, or the folly of these 
folk shall not save thee, nor my silence guard thy reputation. Sit 
off, herd.” And in their speech I said——“ He speaks truth. When the 
favour and wisdom of the English allows us yet a little larger share in 
the burden and the reward, the Musalman will deal with the Hindu.” 
He alone saw what was in my heart. I was merciful towards him 
because he was accomplishing our desires; but remember that his 
father is one Durga Charan Laha, in Calcutta. Lay thy hand 
upon /is shoulder if ever chance sends. It is not good that bottle- 
dealers and auctioneers should paw the sons of princes. I walk 
abroad sometimes with the man that all the world may know the 
Hindu and Musalman are one, but when we come to the unfre- 
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quented streets I bid him walk behind me, and that is sufficient 
honour. 

And why did I eat dirt ? 

Thus, my brother, it seems to my heart, which has almost burst 
in the consideration of these matters. The Bengalis and the beggar- 
taught boys know well that the Sahibs’ power to govern comes neither 
from the Viceroy nor the head of the army, but from the hands of 
the six hundred in this town, and peculiarly those who talk most. 
They will therefore yearly address themselves more and more to that 
protection, and working on the green-sickness of the land, as has 
ever been their custom, will in time cause, through the perpetually 
instigated interference of the six hundred, the hand of the Indian 
Government to become inoperative, so that no measure nor order may 
be carried through without clamour and argument on their part; for 
that is the delight of the English at this hour. Have I overset the 
bounds of possibility ? No. Even thou must have heard that one of 
the six hundred, having neither knowledge, fear, nor reverence before 
his eyes, has made in sport a new and a written scheme for the 
government of Bengal, and openly shows it abroad as a king might 
read his crowning proclamation. And this man, meddling in affairs of 
State, speaks in the council for an assemblage of leather-dressers, 
makers of boots and harness, and openly glories in that he has no God, 
Has either minister of the Empress, Empress, Viceroy, or any other 
raised a voice against this leather-man? Is not his power therefore 
to be sought, and that of his like-thinkers with it? Thou seest. 

The telegraph is the servant of the six hundred, and all the 
Sahibs in India, omitting not one, are the servants of the telegraph. 
Yearly, too, thou knowest, the beggar-taught will hold that which 
they call their Congress, first at one place and then at another, 
leavening Hindustan with rumour, echoing the talk among the low- 
born people here, and demanding that they, like the six hundred, 
control the revenues. And they will bring every point and letter 
over the heads of the Governors and the Lieutenant-Governors, and 
whoever hold authority, and cast it clamorously at the feet of the six 
hundred here; and certain of those word-confounders and the barren 
women will assent to their demands, and others will weary of dis- 
agreement. Thus fresh confusion will be thrown into the councils of 
the Empress even as an island near by is helped and comforted into 
the smothered war of which I have written. Then yearly, as they 
have begun and we have seen, the low-born men of the six hundred 
anxious for honour will embark for our land, and, staying a little 
while, will gather round them and fawn before the beggar-taught, 
and these departing from their side will assuredly inform the peas- 
ants, and the fighting men for whom there is no employ, that there 
is a change toward and a coming of help from over the seas. That 
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rumour will not grow smaller in the spreading. And, most of all, 
the Congress, when it is not under the eye of the six hundred— 
who, though they foment dissension and death, pretend great 
reverence for the Law which is no law—wwill, stepping aside, 
deliver uneasy words to the peasants, speaking, as it has done 
already, of the remission of taxation, and promising a new rule. 
That is to our advantage, but the flower of danger is in the seed 
of it. Thou knowest what evil a rumour may do; though in the 
Black Year when thou and I were young our standing to the English 
brought gain to Jagesur and enlarged our borders, for the Govern- 
ment gave us land on both sides. Of the Congress itself nothing is 
to be feared that ten troopers could not remove, but if its words too 
soon perturb the minds of those waiting or of princes in idleness, a 
flame may come before the time, and since there are now many white 
hands to quench it, all will return to the former condition. If the 
flame be kept under we need have no fear, because, sweating and 
panting, the one trampling on the other, the people here are digging 
their own graves. The hand of the Viceroy will be tied, the hearts 
of the Sahibs will be downcast, and all eyes will turn to England 
disregarding any orders. Meantime, keeping tally on the sword-hilt 
against the hour when the score is made smooth by the blade, it is 
well for us to assist and greatly befriend the Bengali that he may 
get control of the revenues and the posts. We must even write to 
England that we be of one blood with the school-men. It is not long 
to wait ; by my head it is not long! This people are like the great 
king Ferisht, who, eaten with the scab of long idleness, plucked off 
his crown and danced naked among the dung-hills. But I have not 
forgotten the profitable end of that tale. The vizier set him upon a 
horse and led him into battle. Presently his health returned, and 
he caused to be engraven on the crown :— 
‘* Though I was cast away by the king 


Yet, through God, I returned and he added to my brilliance 
Two great rubies (Balkh and Iran).” 


If this people be purged and bled out by battle, their sickness 
may go and their eyes be cleared to the necessities of things. But 
they are now far gone in rottenness. Even the stallion, too long 
heel-roped, forgets how to fight: and these men are mules. I do 
not lie when I say that unless they are bled and taught with the 
whip, they will hear and obey all that is said by the Congress and 
the black men here, hoping to turn our land into their orderless 
Jehannum. For the men of the six hundred, being chiefly low- 
born and unused to authority, desire much to exercise rule, extending 
their arms to the sun and moon, and shouting very greatly in order 
to hear the echo of their voices, each one saying some new strange 
thing and parting the goods and honour of others among the rapa- 
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cious, that he may obtain the favour of the common folk. And all 
this is to our advantage. 

Therefore write, that they may read, of gratitude and of love 
and the law. I myself, when I return, will show how the dish 
should be dressed to take the taste here; for it is here that we 
must come. Cause to be established in Jagesur a newspaper, 
and fill it with translations of their papers. A beggar-taught 
may be brought from Calcutta for thirty rupees a month, and if 
he writes in Gurmukhi our people cannot read. ,Create, fur- 
ther, councils of headmen, village by village and district by dis- 
trict, instructing them beforehand what to say according to the 
order of the Rao. Print all these things in a book in English, 
and send it to this place, and to every man of the six hundred. 
Bid the beggar-taught write in front of all that Jagesur follows fast 
on the English plan. If thou squeezest the Hindu shrine at Theeg- 
kot, and it is ripe, remit the head-tax, and perhaps the marriage-tax, 
with great publicity. But above all things keep the troops ready, 
and in good pay, even though we glean the stubble with the wheat 
and stint the Rao Sahib’s women. All must go softly. Protest thou 
thy love for the voice of the common people in all things, and affect 
to despise the troops. That shall be taken for a witness in this land. 
The headship of the troops must be mine. See that Bahadur Shah’s 
wits go wandering over the wine, but do not send him to God. I am 
an old man, but I may live to lead. 

If this people be not bled out and regain strength, we, watching 
how the tide runs, when we see that the shadow of their hand is all 
but lifted from Hindustan, must bid the Bengali demand the removal 
of the residue or set going an uneasiness to that end. We must have 
a care neither to hurt the life of the Englishmen nor the honour of 
their women, for in that case six times the six hundred here could not 
hold those who remain from making the land swim. We must care that 
they are not mobbed by the Bengalis, but honourably escorted, while 
the land is held down with the threat of the sword if a hair of their 
heads fall. Thus we shall gain a good name, and when rebellion is 
unaccompanied by bloodshed, as has lately befallen in a far country, 
the English, disregarding honour, call it by a new name: even 
one who has been a minister of the Empress, but is now at war 
against the law, praises it openly before the common folk. So 
greatly are they changed since the days of Nikhal Seyn!* And then, 
if all go well and the Sahibs, who through continual checking and 
browbeating will have grown sick at heart, see themselves abandoned 
by their kin—for this people have allowed their greatest to die on 
dry sand through delay and fear of expense—we may go forward. 
This people are swayed by names. A new name therefore must be 


(1) Nicholson, a gentleman, once of some notoriety in India. 
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iven to the rule of Hindustan (and that the Bengalis may settle 
among themselves), and there will be many writings and oaths of love, 
such as the little island over seas makes when it would fight more 
bitterly ; and after that the residue are diminished the hour comes, 
and we must strike so that the sword is never any more questioned. 

By the favour of God and the conservation of the Sahibs these many 
years, Hindustan contains very much plunder, which we can in no 
way eat hurriedly. There will be to our hand the scaffolding of the 
house of state, for the Bengali shall continue to do our work, and 
must account to us for the revenue, and learn his seat in the order of 
things. Whether the Hindu kings of the west will break in to 
share that spoil before we have swept it altogether, thou knowest 
better than I; but be certain that, then, strong hands will seek their 
own thrones, and it may be that the days of the King of Delhi will 
return if we only, curbing our desires, pay due obedience to the 
outward appearances and the names. Thou rememberest the old 
song :— 

** Hadst thou not called it Love, I had said it were a drawn sword, 
But since thou hast spoken, I believe and I die.” 

It is in my heart that there will remain in our land a few Sahibs 
undesirous of returning to England. These we must cherish and 
protect, that by their skill and cunning we may hold together and 
preserve unity in time of war. The Hindu kings will never trust 
a Sahib in the core of their counsels. I say again that if we of the 
Faith confide in them, we shall trample upon our enemies. 

Is all this a dream to thee, grey fox of my mother’s bearing? I 
have written of what I have seen and heard, but from the same clay 
two men will never fashion platters alike, nor from the same facts draw 
equal conclusions. Once more, there is a green-sickness upon all the 
people of this country. They eat dirt even now to stay their cravings. 
Honour and stability have departed from their councils, and the knife 
of dissension has brought down upon their heads the flapping tent- 
flies of confusion. The. Empress is old. They speak disrespectfully of 
her and hers in the street. They despise the sword, and believe that 
the tongue and the pen sway all. The measure of their ignorance and 
their soft belief is greater than the measure of the wisdom of Solomon, 
the son of David. All these things I have seen whom they regard 
as a wild beast and a spectacle. By God the Enlightener of Intelli- 
gence, if the Sahibs in India could breed sons who lived so that their 
houses might be established, I would almost fling my sword at the 
Viceroy’s feet, saying :—“ Let us here fight for a ‘kingdom together, 
thine and mine, disregarding the babble across the water. Write a 
letter to England, saying that we love them but would depart from 
their camps and make all clean under a new crown.” But the 
Sahibs die out at the third generation in our land, and it may be that 
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I dream dreams. Yet not altogether. Until a white calamity of 
steel and bloodshed, the bearing of burdens, the trembling for life, 
and the hot rage of insult—for pestilence would unman them if eyes 
not unused to men see clear—befall this people, our path is safe. 
They are sick. The Fountain of Power is a gutter which all may 
defile ; and the voices of the men are overborne by the squealings of 
mules and the whinnying of barren mares. If through adversity 
they become wise, then, my brother, strike with and for them, and 
later, when thou and I are dead, and the disease grows up again 
(the young men bred in the school of fear and trembling and word- 
confounding have yet to live out their appointed span), those who 
have fought on the side of the English may ask and receive what 
they choose. At present. seek quietly to confuse, and delay, and 
evade, and make of no effect. In this business four score of the six 
hundred are our true helpers. 

Now the pen, and the ink, and the hand weary together, as thy eyes 
will weary in this reading. Be it known to my house that I return 
soon, but do not speak of the hour. Letters without name signed have 
come to me touching my honour. The honour of my house is thine. 
If they be, as I believe, the work of a dismissed groom, Futteh Lal, 
that ran at the tail of my wine-coloured Katthiawar stallion, his 
village is beyond Manglét; look to it that his tongue no longer 
lengthens itself on the names of those who are mine. If it be other- 
wise, put a guard upon my house till I come, and especially see that 
no sellers of jewellery, astrologers, or midwives have entrance to the 
women’s rooms. We rise by our slaves, and by our slaves we fall, as 
it was said. To all who are of my remembrance I bring gifts 
according to their worth. I have written twice of the gift that I 
would cause to be given to Bahadur Shah. 

The blessing of God and his Prophet on thee and thine till the 
end which is appointed. Give me felicity by informing me of the 
state of thy health. My head is at the Rao Sahib’s feet ; my sword 
is at his left side, a little above my heart. Follows my seal. 
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THE LAND PURCHASE QUESTION. 


Ir is now everywhere taken for granted that the chief measure of 
the forthcoming session will be an Irish Land Purchase Bill. It 
will be vigorously and strenuously supported by those who believe 
that the pacification of Ireland depends upon a satisfactory solution 
being found for this problem. And it will be as resolutely and 
fiercely opposed by those who desire this, and all other Irish busi- 
ness, relegated to an Irish Parliament. Previous to the opening of 
the campaign it may be of some use if I, try to point out what 
has been already accomplished, and to indicate the lines upon which 
the State may safely travel in further efforts in this direction. 
Twenty years ago, the late Mr. Bright had his mind full of this 
subject. Even in 1869, that far-seeing and distinguished statesman 
had grasped the fact that the land constituted the real trouble of 
Treland, and in the Irish Church Act he succeeded in securing that 
the glebe lands should pass into the hands of the occupiers. The 
sale took place under most unfavourable conditions. The State ad- 
vanced only three-fourths of the purchase-money—the remainder 
being, in the main, borrowed at a ruinous rate of interest from local 
money-lenders or gombeen men. The rate of purchase was also 
abnormally high, and, with the revolution that has taken place in 
agriculture since then, it cannot be said that the lot of these people has 
been a very happy one. In the Land Acts of 1870 and 1881 additional 
but not very successful efforts were made to give legislative effect to 
the principle of an occupying ownership of land in Ireland. The 
terms were practically the same as in the case of those created under 
the Church Act. And, in all, 1,555 owners were created—824 under 
the Act of 1870, and 731 under the Act of 1881. It was not, 
however, until the year 1885 that the matter was taken seriously in 
hand. In that year Lord Ashbourne succeeded in carrying a measure 
which was a great improvement upon the somewhat lame and halting 
clauses of previous Acts. It placed the sum of £5,000,000 
sterling at the disposal of those tenants who were anxious to acquire 
the fee simple of their holdings, and whose landlords were willing 
tosell. It provided that the whole of the purchase-money should 
be advanced by the State, and that principal and interest should be 
repaid in half-yearly instalments spread over a period of forty-nine 
years—at the end of which time the purchaser became the owner of 
hisfarm. This measure passed with the cordial assent of all parties 
in the House. In the session of 1,888 however, when a further 
sum of five millions was voted, the bill was only carried after the 
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most strenuous resistance by the combined Gladstonian and Parnel- 
lite parties. 

With this sum of ten million pounds sterling Parliament has there- 
fore been engaged for the past four years in trying a great experiment, 
What have the results been? I hold that, both politically and finan- 
cially, they have been successful. Nay, more; I believe the Ash- 
bourne Act has been the most conspicuous success in Irish legislation 
during the present century. Let us see what has been done. The 
total loans applied for up to the 30th November, 1889, stood at 
20,127 for the sum of £8,151,058. The loans provisionally sanc- 
tioned up to the same date were 14,561 for £6,234,722, and those 
actually issued were 11,199 for £4,758,994. The character of those 
purchasing under the Act will best be seen by the following table, 
which I take from the report of the Land Commission just issued, but 
which only brings the figures down to the 21st of August. Of the 
loans issued up to that date— 


880 were for sums not exceeding . ; . £50 
1,749 for sums exceeding £50, and not exceeding £100 
2,612 _,, », £100, i £200 
3,224, », £200, a £500 

849 Ci, £500, “ £700 

596 ee ss £700, ws £1,000 
. ll ,» £1,000, aa £3,000 

ee », £3,000. 


A very large proportion of those availing themselves of the Act have 
therefore been small holders. The following table shows the 
applications by provinces :— 





Year and Number of Applications. 
Province. 
1886. 1887. 


to ee 1,782 3,455 2,319 | 2,365 
Munster... 559 1,019 | 1,044 | sa 
Leinster . . . 495 927 868 | 1,141 
Connaught . . 185 794 | 554 800 








The question of repayment is, perhaps, of most importance at the 
present moment, and, fortunately, the report of the Commission just 
issued enables me to speak authoritatively on this crucial point. The 
Commissioners say that-—- 


‘*The collection of instalments in repayment of advances under the Purchase 
of Land Act continues to be most satisfactory. On the 1st of May last the 
number of payers under that Act on the books of the Land Commission was 
8,670, while the total amount receivable in respect of interest and instalments 
from the passing of the Act to that date was £225,345, of which sum £77,489 
was payable in respect of the gale which accrued due on the 1st of May. The 
total amount of arrears unpaid on the 21st August was £7,525, which, up to the 
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$ist day of October, has been reduced to £2,993 due by 297 payers. With the 
exception of £442 the entire of this arrear was due in respect of the £77,489 
which became payable on the Ist of May last. Comparing these figures with 
those given in our last report it will be seen that while £2,252 was the arrear 
upon a total collection of £90,636, £2,993 is the amount now unpaid in respect 
of a collection since increased to the sum of £225,345. During the year the 
holdings of nine defaulting purchasers were put up for sale; six of these holdings 
have been sold, and in three cases in which there was no competition arrange- 
ments are being made for resale. Except in the casés of the two holdings re- 
ferred to in our report of last year, we have not been obliged to apply any 
guarantee deposits in discharge of unpaid instalments.” 

Nothing could be more satisfactory than these figures, and, although 
the period and the amount are both limited, they afford a tolerable 
basis to go upon. I have said the Act has been a political success, 
This is proved by the fact that wherever under its provisions the land 
has been transferred from owner to occupier, there peace and order 
reign. In nopart of the country where this operation has been per- 
formed has the League any power for mischief. I do not mean by 
this that these purchasers have all been converted into peaceable men 
and loyal citizens, This will take time. But I do affirm that 
order, peace, and contentment have taken the place of disorder, 
tumult, and discontent. It has also been a complete success 
financially. The payments, as I have shown, have been regularly 
made, and even in the few cases of default that have occurred, the 
State, so far from being a loser, has been able to sell over again with 
advantage. The experiment, then, having been successful beyond 
even the hopes of those who first suggested it, and the money placed 
at the disposal of the Land Commission by Parliament being practi- 
cally exhausted, the question arises, What should now be done? This 
brings me alongside the whole problem. It bristles with difficulties, 
and it is seriously complicated by the present temper of the House 
of Commons, and the position of the rival parties in the country. 
The Government, convinced, as I believe they are, of the enormous 
importance of the question, and anxious to do the best that is possible 
under the circumstances, are met by the resolute opposition of the 
entire Gladstonian party, who refuse to go a single step further in 
the work of transferring Irish land by means of State credit. This 
is the position in Great Britain. In Ireland it is even worse. For 
there Mr. Parnell is busy counselling the tenants not to buy at all, 
whilst a large section of the Ulster tenants are clamouring for 
universal and compulsory sale. Under ordinary circumstances, the 
Government would be justified in simply leaving the matter alone. 
They might say, and say fairly, that it was time enough to legislate 
on such a subject when the Irish people arrived at something like 
agreement amongst themselves. But the circumstances are not of 
an ordinary character. Legislation is absolutely necessary, and the 
only question is as to what its character ought to be. And first of 
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all, I should like to say that no mere extension of Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act will meet the necessities of the case. 

The machinery of that Act has worked admirably. But it has 
been a mere experiment, and that which has sufficed as an experi- 
ment is by no means adequate for a great work. Besides it is not 
reasonable, and it is not fair, that the whole work of this great opera- 
tion should be thrown upon the Imperial taxpayer. I hold very 
strongly indeed, that the British Government having originally 
placed the Irish landlord where he is, the British taxpayer is 
bound to take his fair share in the work of releasing him 
from an impossible situation. But he is not bound to take 
the whole load upon his shoulders. The Irish people ought to take 
some share in working out their own salvation. Hence, an amend- 
ment of the machinery by which some local guarantee will come 
into play is clearly necessary. And, again, for a great tract of 
country the Ashbourne Act is altogether unsuited. To apply its 
provisions to the congested districts would be simple madness. 
There, at all events, something radical is necessary, and unless more is 
done ’twere infinitely better not todoanything. On all these grounds, 
therefore, I am quite clear that a mere extension of the Ashbourne 
Act isnot enough. The problem before the Government appears to 
me to be of a fourfold character. They have to face: Ist The 
Congested or Western districts. 2nd The Encumbered estates. 
3rd The Eastern portion of Ireland. 4th The financial question, 
and the machinery for carrying out the work. 

Probably no such task has been set before any Government 
during the present century. Probably no Government ever entered 
upon such work under greater difficulties. But if we are to main- 
tain the Unionist position that the Imperial Parliament is capable of 
governing Ireland better than any Irish Parliament could do, it is 
work that has to be done. 

First there is the Congested area. This district presents by itself 
the most serious problem which can confront a statesman. Lying 
along the entire Western seaboard its soil is of the poorest character, 
and its population is disastrously in excess of the possibilities of life. 
It is not possible, as I have already said, to apply the provisions of 
the Ashbourne Act here. Apart altogether from the question of 
the security for the State being totally inadequate, such a transaction 
would bring no relief to the people and would not improve their con- 
dition one bit. To convert the impoverished occupier of a piece of 
Donegal bog into an equally impoverished owner is not to mend 
matters. If this problem—urgent and pressing as it is—is to be 
faced at all it must be faced resolutely, and with a due appreciation 
of the situation and the actual facts. The truth is, the people 
inhabiting this dark and neglected western area are not farmers at 
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all. They are to a large extent migratory labourers. They go to the 
English and the Scottish harvest. Their children go to service 
nearer home, and with the earnings thus secured they manage to 
live. They have a cabin, a patch of potato ground, free fuel, and 
plenty of it, and perhaps the run of the mountain for grazing pur- 
poses. But they are not farmers. They cannot, under present con- 
ditions, be made into farmers. And any effort in this direction would 
be labour lost and thrown away. The first thing to be done in this 
district is to thin out the population. This raises a thorny and 
dificult question. But I believe its difficulties have been enor- 
mously exaggerated. Ido not care whether the work is done by 
means of emigration.or by migration. The thing to be realised is 
that the work must be done if this district is to have a chance. 
These bleak mountains—these damp bogs—will not support the 
people. On what principle should they be left there? I believe a 
large number would willingly leave if they had the chance. I am 
for giving them the chance. The holdings might thus be consoli- 
dated and enlarged, and the people that are left would have some 
chance of a decent subsistence. The light railways now in course of 
progress will open up these districts, and by timely aid to the fishing 
industry new life may be imparted to those desolate regions. But 
whatever may be done, the thing I am anxious to bring home to the 
minds of the English people is that, so far as the congested districts 
are concerned, the Ashbourne Act, as it stands, provides no remedy. 

Second: There are the Encumbered Estates. There are something 
like 2,500 of these in the Land Judge’s Court. They are not confined 
to any province; they dot every county; and wherever they are 
found the evils of such a system are plain and apparent. The big 
house is closed ; the stables are empty ; the labourers who were wont 
to be employed have gravitated to the neighbouring village, where 
they lead a precarious and wretched existence. The owner has gone, 
his interest in the land is ni/; even the creditors in many cases get 
little or nothing, the whole thing being swallowed up by receivers, 
solicitors, clerks, and other officials of the cormorant class. These 
estates attest the fury of the storm which has swept over the land. 
But they also, when investigated, frequently attest something 
else—yviz., the extravagance and want of thought of the landlord 
class. They tell of men who lived beyond their means—of men 
who gambled away fortunes, and spent in riotous living that which 
ought to have been their support in evil times. But these estates 
are there and in that condition. What ought to be done with them ? 
I fail to see how there can be any hesitation about all such proper- 
ties. The system of the Encumbered Estates Court brings nothing 
to the owner, is ruinous to the tenant, and hard even upon the 
mortgagee. Why should these estates not be sold at once to the 
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occupiers? The answer is that the land market is, in a sense, 
cornered—that the tenant is the only purchaser, and that what under 
these circumstances he is prepared to give would not suffice to pay off 
the encumbrancers. This is just another way of saying that the 
debts of the vendor and not the value of the land ought to regulate 
the price. The price of the land cannot be regulated by the liabili- 
ties of the owner. The land has a market value easily ascertainable, 
It ought not to be sold under this. But the price cannot and ought 
not to be regulated by the requirements of mortgagees. I may be 
asked whether the encumbrancers are to lose their money? My 
answer amounts simply to this—that they have made a bad invest- 
ment. They must lose under any circumstances. This is the fate 
of creditors everywhere. And, by closing with reasonable terms 
now, they may probably be saved from worse. 

Third: There is the rest of Ireland, where the estates are not 
encumbered to anything like the full extent of their value, and 
where the tenants are most anxious to purchase. Here the diffi- 
culties are very great, especially in Ulster. The tenant is anxious 
to buy. But the landlord, receiving his rent almost as regularly as 
he receives his interest on Consols, has no inducement to sell. The 
thrifty and loyal Ulster tenant is therefore forced to look on whilst 
thriftless and disloyal men who happen to live on encumbered estates, 
or in districts where the landlord is glad to sell owing to the prevail- 
ing turmoil and discontent, get this great boon of State aid and 
relief. It is not in human nature to stand this. Hence the cry for 
compulsory sale and purchase that has lately arisen. It is, under 
present conditions, political and financial, an impossible cry. But 
at the same time it can be easily understood. If the State is to aid 
the disloyal and discontented to great boons, these boons being with- 
held from the loyal and peaceable because of the circumstances pro- 
duced by their very virtues, then a premium is put upon disorder 
and turbulence. In fact and in truth the end of the whole 
business is certain and inevitable. Every sale under the Ash- 
bourne Act brings it nearer, It is the old question of the 
leaseholder over again. Mr. Gladstone excluded him from 
the benefits of the Land Act of 1881. Because he had a 
lease the benefits of that measure were not for him. But 
the situation became intolerable. It soon became clear to everybody 
that a system which allowed a yearly tenant on one side of a hedge 
to have a fair rent fixed, whilst it refused to allow the same privi- 
lege to a leaseholder on the other side, was an impossible system. It 
disappeared, and the leaseholders were admitted to the Land Court. 
I venture to say the same thing will take place here. Already 
nearly 12,000 freeholders have been created under and by the Ash- 
bourne Act. They are not men of special virtue. On the contrary, 
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some of the sales have been in districts which have given great 
trouble to the State in recent years. This great boon has been con- 
ferred upon them by the liberality of the State, and by the willing- 
ness of the landlord to sell. How is this boon to be withheld from 
the loyal and peaceable tenants? Ultimately it will be found im- 
possible to withhold it. Every estate which passes from owner to 
occupier brings the inevitable end nearer. The very success of the 
Ashbourne Act insures the ultimate abolition of the dual ownership 
of land. But whilst this is so, I have never seen my way to any- 
thing like universal compulsion. Indeed, under present circum- 
stances, it is impossible. And I think the tenants on well-managed 
estates must realise that the position of such landlords differs from 
the position of those who are merely nominal owners. In 1886 Mr. 
Gladstone proposed that on certain estates, the selection of which 
he left to the discretion of the Land Commissioners, the rate of pur- 
chase should be slightly higher than for the ordinary run of land. 
Perhaps a way out of the difficulty may be found here. And if 
on these estates, where landlords do not wish to sell, a higher price 
must be paid, arrangements ought to be made for spreading the 
repayment over alonger period, so that the immediate relief to the 
buyer might still be secured. 

Fourth: There is the financial question and the machinery of the 
Transfer Department. Iam aware that all sorts of ingenious pro- 
posals have been made by means of which Irish landlords may be 
bought out. All these schemes, however, are more ingenious than 
practical. And the real truth is, that if it be decreed that Irish 
landlords are to go, they must either be paid in cash asat present, or in 
scrip. But 1 apprehend there is a good deal of exaggeration as to 
the difficulties in this respect. Of course, if compulsion were adopted, 
the sum of one hundred millions would not see us through the proceed- 
ings; but compulsion at present is not even debateable. It is conceded 
that if the work is to be done it is to be done by gradual steps, and 
not by revolutionary means. And no matter what machinery may 
be devised, the experts tell us, and without the least hesitation, that 
it is a work which will take a generation to accomplish. I do not 
see, therefore, that the vast sum which is held before the British 
taxpayer is at all in the question. It is not needed, It is a mere 
electoral bogey. What I should like to see done amounts apart 
from the congested districts, and the encumbered estates, simply to 
this. Parliament ought, in view of the work since 1885, to declare 
the experimental era at an end. Lord Ashbourne’s Act having been 
a complete success, the work of abolishing the dual ownership of 
land ought to be seriously taken in hand, This is the first thing to 
be realised and done. This is the ground which must be made 
secure under our feet. In the second place, the whole Land Com- 
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mission ought to be reconstituted. The time is opportune for this, 
because the fair-rent work of the Commission is rapidly drawing to 
a close. The Land Commission should, therefore, be amalgamated 
with the Landed Estates Court, and a great State Department for the 
management of Irish land forthwith constituted. This would 
enable greater and more rapid progress to be made. The Purchase 
Commission has done its work well; but the pace suited, and even 
necessary, for an experiment is not the pace suited for a great and 
necessary work upon which so much depends. Third—some local 
guarantee ought to be devised for the advances made. This, I am 
aware, is a most difficult point. But there are half a dozen ways by 
which the State can be protected, and the localities interested, in the 
prompt and punctual payment of the annual instalments. Fourth, 
arrangements should be made by which either the money or the 
credit should be available as fast as the land can be transferred. 

Of course, I am not drawing a bill, and do not therefore enter 
into details. But, although the work is stupendous, although it is 
the biggest work of the century, it is far from being impossible ; and 
we enter upon it at an opportune moment. We shall not, in facing 
this problem, be open to the charge of legislating in a panic. Ireland 
is rapidly regaining prosperity. The country, certain districts 
excepted, is profoundly quiet. Agrarian crime stands at a lower 
figure than it has done since 1878. Evictions are less by 50 per 
cent. under Mr. Balfour than they were under Lord Spencer and Sir 
George Trevelyan. Boycotting has almost ceased its contest with 
liberty ; and the price of cattle, a great factor in Irish affairs, is 
abnormally high. Added to all this, we have a Chief Secretary who 
has bottomed the question, and who is convinced of its overwhelm- 
ing importance, And with a Chancellor of the Exchequer, as fertile 
in resource as he is courageous in action, I see nothing to prevent 
the Unionist party from achieving this great and beneficent work. 
If they fail here they fail at the vital point. 

T. W. Russe... 





MR. LABOUCHERE: THE DEMOCRAT. 


An English member of Parliament has been telling tales out of 
echool. In the well-known New York magazine, Zhe Forum, Mr. 
Labouchere has been lately describing for the benefit of the American 
public, what he conceives to be the character and condition of poli- 
tical parties in England. The idea from his own point of view is a 
singularly felicitous one; and he has obviously carried it out with 
extreme satisfaction to himself. Nor indeed is this to be wondered 
at. Having talked for years about political matters ¢o his country- 
men, he has at last discovered a method of talking a¢ them. The 
superior pleasure of this indirect criticism, has been long familiar to 
women ; but the present is the first time it has ever been tasted by 
astatesman. Mr. Labouchere, therefore, is to be congratulated on 
@ genuine political discovery ; ‘and it is not a discovery of a frivolous 
pleasure only. The extremer members of his party will see in the 
method in question, some of the highest political uses which their 
minds are capable of conceiving; for it has enabled him, to a degree 
otherwise quite impossible, to flatter his friends on the supposition 
that they are not listening to him; and on the same supposition to 
affront his enemies by language from which the mere rudiments of 
¢ivilised manners must otherwise have kept him at an eternal and 
tantalising distance. 

His article in The Forum, which is called “ Democracy in England,” 
is indeed delightful reading ; and those who are interested in his cha- 
racter, his abilities, and his prospects, will find as they re-read it, new 
instruction and entertainment. The first merit in it which will most 
probably strike them, is the shrewd common-sense, for which he has 
so great a reputation. It is a common-sense at which even many 
Tories tremble. The second merit in it, is a flavour of that dry 
¢ynical humour, which some people dread in him, even more than 
his common-sense. These merits are great, but they strike one less, 
because they are expected—as Mrs. Gamp’s pickled salmon was 
expected by Betsy Prig. But there are others, which lie under the 
surface, and have all the charm of surprise. Let us read the article 
a second, or third time, and there will be brought home to us this 
remarkable fact—that statements and criticisms, which, whether we 
like them or not, we have taken at first, as the very embodiment of 
common-sense, are in reality such absurdly complete nonsense, that 
they seem to have strayed out of one of Mr. Gilbert’s plays; 
and our wonder at the simplicity and weakness of mind betrayed by 
them, is lost in amusement at the skill which has contrived to express 
them seriously. The sensation is as pleasant as it is peculiar, Many 
writers make us laugh with them; many writers make us laugh at 
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them. Mr. Labouchere alone delights us by doing both. He begins 
with the first performance, and ends triumphantly with the second. 

I hope he will not think that I underrate his abilities. Though 
he is not certainly quite so sensible as he thinks himself, he is far 
the most sensible man of his own immediate party ; his observations 
have frequently real shrewdness and justice in them; and of all the 
Radicals who have managed to gain a hearing, he is the only one 
who can be called aman of the world. This immeasurable supe- 
riority has, however, been a snare tohim. Knowing that even much 
of his own folly is shrewder than the seriousness of his more earnest 
brethren, he has at last come to believe that it is impossible for 
himself to be foolish. Because he sees that their blows are always 
expending themselves on the air, he imagines that he always himself 
must hit the nail on the head; and it thus constantly happens that 
with a grotesque unconsciousness of failure, he invites applause for a 
trick which he has wholly failed to perform. 

His present article is a perfect instance of this. He reminded 
me, as I read it, of one of Miss Austen’s characters—Mary 
Bennet—in Pride and Prejudice, who amongst her sisters was re- 
nowned for her superior judgment, and who is described by the 
authoress, on one important occasion, as “looking as if she would 
like to say something very sensible, but did not exactly know how.” 
Let us see how our political “‘ Mary ” has comported himself on the 
occasion before us. 

What he has been telling the Americans about English politics 
divides itself into three parts—historical information as to our past, 
general information as to our present, and to crown all, a series of 
unique personalities. 

Mr. Labouchere’s history can hardly be called original; unless 
indeed originality may be claimed for a man who selects his views 
from the platitudes that everybody else has discarded, and seasons 
them with paradoxes which could never impose on anybody. The 
outlines of his account shall be given in his own words. He begins 
by saying that on the accession of William III. “the English people 
fancied that the principle of self-government had been established.” 
“Never,” he proceeds, “ were they more mistaken. .. . They had no 
more part in the government of the country than the beasts of its 
fields. The executive and legislative power fell into the hands of 
the aristocracy. . . . For more than a century the people submitted 
to this régime. At length they awoke to the follies and extravagances 
of the aristocracy, and the result was the Reform Act of 1832... . 
The Reform Act of 1832 was a very incomplete measure. The 
aristocratic element was still supreme, but it was tempered by the 
element of wealth. . . . The mass of the people were unrepresented. 
. . . Education, however, spread; and the Ballot Act enabled the 
electors to vote independently. The people knocked at the door, and 
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the door was opened to them by the Reform Acts of 1866 and 1885. 
. . . The present position of parties is the result.” 

And what is that position, according to Mr. Labouchere? Before 
we criticise him we will follow his story to the end. “ The Tories,” he 
says, “are now in power; but they obtained their power by a side 
issue. . . . [Moreover] So convinced are they that Toryism in its 
old form has ceased to be in the ascendant, that they are almost 
ashamed of the name of Tory. . . . But it would not be correct to 
suppose that Toryism is an extinct force.” Most rich people, he 
proceeds to explain, are Tories, “and money is an element of suc- 
cess at elections.” In addition to this, “the organization of the 
party is perfect.” ‘Every being to whom heaven has given the 
soul of a flunkey is a Tory agent.” And the Primrose League in 
particular has made snobbery into a disciplined political force. Mr. 
Labouchere adds further that the agricultural labourers still believe 
themselves to be feudal serfs, and in terror of their lives vote as their 
landlords bid them. Here then, he says, are the sources of the sur- 
viving power of Toryism; and hence, with the aid of the Liberal 
Unionists, they are at this moment in office. And yet, with all 
this in their favour, he exclaims triumphantly, ‘The Tories have 
not a majority in the country.” 

And now let us turn to his account of the party, which, according 
to him, has a majority. That party, speaking comprehensively, is the 
Liberal. He divides it, however, into two parts, the Liberals proper, 
and the Radicals; and he deals with the former in a manner all his 
own. They consist, according to him, of persons who have a pecuniary 
interest in Liberalism, and who, “ having once tasted the Treasury 
corn, are most anxious to get their muzzles again into the public 
manger.’’ And with a charming bluntness he gives as examples of 
these, Sir William Harcourt and Mr. John Morley. He admits 
indeed, that, though the former is a political mercenary, and 
the latter a political prig, the one is very muscular, and the other 
very conscientious; but apart from these two men, Liberalism is 
hardly worth thinking about. The power it possessed once has 
now passed to the Radicals, who comprise, or will comprise shortly, 
the great bulk of the nation. The great bulk of the nation accord- 
ing to Mr. Labouchere, consists of two sections—the artisans, and 
the agricultural labourers. ‘The artisans,” he says, “are [already] 
frankly Radical.” The agricultural labourers are not so yet, but 
they certainly will be “before many years elapse.” The writer 
then sums up thus. “From this résumé of the present state of 
parties, it will be seen that on one side are ranged the classes, anxious 
to retain their privileges, and yet ready, like the sailors in the vessel 
in which Jonah was passenger, to throw over some of them to still 
the tempest that they fear may wreck their craft . . . and that on 
the other side are the bone and sinew of the nation, men long dis- 
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sociated from all share in the government, fairly educated, largely 
intelligent, and so strong in numbers that they would carry all before 
them, if only they would act together. The result of the struggle 
ean hardly be doubted. Every year we still become more demo- 
cratic.” 

Such is the skeleton of Mr. Labouchere’s argument. We will 
begin with examining the skeleton, and then turn to the flesh and 
the muscle. I have said already that, as we glance at the pages 
first, everything seems singularly shrewd and soker. The reader 
shall now see with how very little trouble the hand can turn upper- 
most the silver lining of absurdity. That the whole, in a certain 
sense, has a strong resemblance to truth, of course nobody can deny; 
but it resembles truth only in such a way as a bust of Homer would 
resemble a bust of Mr. Labouchere, from the fact of the eyes and nose 
being in both cases above the chin. Let us, for instance, take the 
silly exaggeration of the statement that the bulk of the nation during 
the eighteenth century “had no more part in the government than 
the beasts of the fields.” Some exaggerations lend force to the truth 
that they exaggerate; but the exaggeration here is so great as to 
defeat its own object. Mr. Labouchere might just as well have said 
that the bulk of the nation were in the position of Roman slaves ; or, 
by way of impressing the fact on us that Queen Anne lived a long 
while ago, have told us that she died before William the Conqueror. 
I mention this point, however, not so much for its own sake, as 
because it illustrates Mr. Labouchere’s whole historical method. His 
object being to show with what swift and terrific strides the power 
of the people has advanced, and is still advancing, he acts like a 
cabman who, to claim an excessive fare, trebles the length of the 
course which has just been traversed, and says that the Reform 
Club is three miles from Brooks’s. But this crude form of inac- 
curacy is by no means his worst. Whilst he exaggerates one aspect 
of history—prolonging it like a reflection in a spoon—he completely 
ignores, indeed perhaps he is ignorant of, another. He divides the 
nation broadly into three parts—the landed aristocracy, the com- 
mercial middle-classes, and the people; and he treats the political 
changes which have marked the period he deals with as if they were 
incidents in the life of three identical characters. The middle- 
classes, according to him, are the middle-classes of the last century, 
only they have learnt something now which they did not realise 
then—the power of the wealth which they represent. In the same 
way the people are the people of the last century, only their great 
corporate heart has been vivified with new emotions, and their great 
corporate head has been inspired with new ideas. That the ordinary 
impassioned Radical should take this view of the matter is certainly 
nothing wonderful. Impassioned people rarely see but one thing at 
a time, and that is often a nightmare, or more often a mare’s nest. 
But from Mr. Labouchere we might have expected better things. 
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We might have expected that he would have exhibited some know- 
ledge at least of our financial and statistical history which underlies 
our political and which totally alters the meaning that is at first 
suggested by the latter. Let us fix our attention on these two sub- 
jects—the growth of wealth in this country and the growth of popu- 
lation during the period now in question, and the political changes 
on which Mr. Labouchere dwells present themselves to us under a 
totally different aspect. ‘They cease to be marvellous, they cease to 
be glorious, they cease to be anything for any sane man to declaim 
about. They become very commonplace, but on the other hand they 
become intelligible. When “birth and acres,” in Mr. Labouchere’s 
phrase, were forced during this century to make an alliance with 
commercial wealth, they were not doing anything which in the last 
century they had declined todo. A very slight study of our statis- 
tical history will show us that commercial wealth, as we at present 
know it, in the last century practically did not exist. The peer and 
the squire then were more or less what they are still, with similar 
positions and many of the same prejudices; but the great capitalist, 
the brewer, the cotton-lord, the financier, and the army of rich fund- 
holders—as a class they were yet unborn. Here and there, 
indeed, there were some isolated specimens, and in that case what 
happened? ‘The very thing happened during the last century which 
Mr. Labouchere thinks is a significant peculiarity of this. The real 
peculiarity is something very different—it is not that “birth and 
acres” have been forced to ally themselves with wealth, but that 
there is more wealth with which “birth and acres” can ally 
themselves. 

So, too, with regard to the present power of the people. This is 
greater than that of the people in the last century, because we mean 
by the people in the two cases two different things. At the close of 
the last century the people meant eight or nine million individuals ; 
it now means nearly thirty. I do not for a moment say that this 
difference is not important; but the importance is not that so simply 
insinuated by Mr. Labouchere. So sensible a man as he is ought to 
be quite aware, for instance, that the Reform Act of 1832 repre- 
sented no change in the popular heart, or intellect, but merely an 
extraordinarily rapid multiplication of the popular species; and that 
men were enfranchised then, who were never enfranchised before, not 
because of the growth of new ideas, but because of the growth of 
new towns. 

That Mr. Labouchere, however, should be deceived by the contrary 
opinion, or, at all events, that he should adopt it, is after all hardly 
a thing to be wondered at, when we come to consider his estimate 
of the ideas that. are prevalent amongst the people to-day, and 
the surprising statistical information with which he enforces it. 
According to him, with the exception of the agricultural labourers, 
the whole of the masses to-day are “frankly radical ;” and the 
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Tories, though with the aid of the Unionists they have a majority 
in Parliament, have not even with their aid a majority in the 
country. As to the universal radicalism of the artisans, his American 
readers will probably be surprised to hear that it was in the great 
centres of artisan industry that the most remarkable triumphs of 
Toryism were witnessed at the last election, and that even in places 
where Radicalism was supposed to be supreme the result was a 
drawn battle. Let us take some of the best-known artisan consti- 
tuencies—the great centres and the great neighbourhoods of in- 
dustry — and, turning from Mr. Labouchere’s statement of facts, 
let us see what the facts are. After London, the greatest town 
in the kingdom is Liverpool, and the most populous district 
is Manchester and its adjoining towns. To these we may add 
Leeds, Sheffield, and Bristol, and we have a set of names which over 
all the world represent artisan England. And now what is the 
result of this England’s universal radicalism? Even in Leeds the 
proportion of Tories to Radicals is two to three ; in Bristol it is two 
to two. It is three to three in Manchester; it is three to two in 
Sheffield; in Salford and Wigan it is altogether overwhelming ; and 
to close the list, it is seven to two in Liverpool. These however are 
mere details. It will be more satisfactory, and still more enter- 
taining, if we take Mr. Labouchere’s complete account of the country, 
and make matters short by comparing it with the actual truth. 
Mr. Labouchere says, as if it were some vindictive truism, that 
though the Tories have contrived to get a majority in Parliament, 
they have not a majority in the country. Asa matter of fact, the 
very reverse is the case. They have not a majority in Parliament, 
and they have a majority in the country: and if any one on any 
grounds object to this way of putting the case, that person at any 
rate cannot be Mr. Labouchere. According to the principles which 
he proclaims and advocates generally, and the specified scope of his 
observations in this article in particular, this way of putting the 
case is absolutely, undeniably, and most significantly true. For not 
only when he talks of “the country” does he show us by the title 
of his article that he means England, but he also tells us explicitly 
that, as to Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, they are countries so com- 
pletely separate that they ought to have separate Parliaments. 
Let us give then to the word “country” the definition which he 
himself claims for it ; and confront the information which our sage 
gives to America, with the facts as they are recorded in every political 
almanac. Instead of the Tories only having a majority in the 
country with the aid of the Liberal Unionists, they have in the 
country, as Mr. Labouchere uses the word, a solid majority of 
between eighty and ninety over the Liberal Unionists and the 
Radicals put together. 

Surely what is most surprising in Mr. Labouchere’s political 
wisdom is not the extent of its inaccuracy, but the exceedingly simple 
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character of it. Mr. Gladstone’s calculations are proverbially un- 
reliable, but there is a certain cunning about them—a certain 
solemn slyness. Mr. Labouchere’s are equally unreliable; but if we 
put aside the delightful knowingness of his manner, there is 
no cunning about them at all. 

And now let us turn from history and statistics, and examine 
his attempts at social analysis and philosophy. He divides 
the nation, as we have already seen, into the masses—especially 
the artisans—which are “its bone and sinews,” and “ the classes,” 
of whom he thinks very little indeed. Now, of all the classes, 
the class which he thinks least of are Lord Salisbury’s political 
subordinates. “A more contemptible set of men,” he declares, 
with a somewhat rustic frankness, “it would be impossible to con- 
ceive.” And to show how complete is his own contempt for them, 
he says that they would most of them “find it difficult to earn a 
living if they were to attempt to maintain themselves as clerks in a 
commercial establishment.” Evidently, then, his instinctive test of 
ability is capacity for successfully taking part in the commercial 
work of the world; and he feels that he has said of a man the bit- 
terest thing possible when he has said he is hardly fit for the lower 
branches of commerce. But now let him apply this test to the “ bone 
and sinews of the nation.” Let him pick out a thousand of his 
millions of artisans at random, and to how many of them would he be 
willing to entrust the clerical work of a bank in which he himself 
had shares? But we will not stop here. We will pursue the argu- 
ment further. Mr. Labouchere thinks a mere clerk’s work contemp- 
tible, because he instinctively compares it with the work, needing 
infinitely rarer qualities, of those who direct the businesses to which 
the clerk’s work is subservient. And who are these directors, who 
are Mr. Labouchere’s standard of ability? They are the men who 
control, and who make financial successes of, those commercial enter- 
prises, those profit-yielding investments, in which Mr. Labouchere 
takes himself such a keen personal interest. In other words, they 
are the most characteristic section of the classes as they exist to-day 
—of the classes as opposed to the masses—of wealth as oppposed to 
labour. In other words, according to Mr. Labouchere’s own defini- 
tion, the masses are simply what remains of the nation when the most 
valuable practical ability has been separated and taken away from it. 
And it is to the masses, defined thus, that he says the government 
should be entrusted. No one, perhaps, ever thought him to be much 
of a patriot. But surely he treats his country with more contempt 
than was necessary. He would hand her affairs over to a body of 
directors to whom he would not entrust the management of five 
hundred pounds of his own. 

But not content with this naive insult to his country, he blunders 
into an insult far more unfortunate to his friends—the masses them- 
selves. The masses, he says, “are so strong in number that they 
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might carry all before them, if only they would act together.” Truly 
our worldly politician shows himself very unworldly here. He 
would find, if he examined carefully the real composition of the 
masses, that they differ amongst themselves as much as they differ 
from the classes ; and that there is nothing in the world they would 
resent more than this brusque method of lumping them all together, 
Most Radicals, indeed, have some uneasy suspicions that some sections 
of the masses are instinctively and perversely Conservative, and of 
these poor perverse creatures, who after all are their own flesh and 
blood, they constantly talk as if they would drive them into Radi- 
calism like pigs. But of their own elect they hold language that is 
really no less insulting. They would not drive them like pigs, but 
they would lead them, in a foolish flock, like sheep. This is precisely 
the idea which Mr. Labouchere’s language insinuates when he sighs, 
“If the masses would only act together! 1? The masses would give 
him a very conclusive answer, to show him that his sighing is in 
vain. They are never likely to act together, they web say, for a 
very simple reason, and that reason is that they are never likely to 
think together. To expect millions of men all to think alike is to 
ask that no one of them shall have an independent opinion of his 
own, and when the time for this kind of uniformity comes we may 
have a powerful oligarchy ; but we certainly shall not have an over- 
whelming democracy. Poor Mr. Labouchere! If only the masses 
would all believe together, all the world might be Buddhists, or 
Johanna Southcotites, or worse still Catholics; and if their belief 
were to develop somewhat farther, it is obviously on the cards that 
Mr. Labouchere might be Pope. 

Again I feel inclined to apologise to the gifted individual I am 
criticising. Again I desire to beg him to believe this of me—that 
though he is obviously far iess wise than he thinks himself, I do 
not think him to be less wise than he is. Even in that simple view 
of our modern political history, in which the various changes of the 
last sixty years are supposed to represent the development and the 
triumph of ideas—glorious, great, magnificent, still-expanding ideas— 
even here, Ido not deny that he has marked facts to support him. 
The only misfortune is that he has misread the facts. Ideas have had 
a marked effect on the course of our political history ; and Mr. Labou- 
chere would be perfectly right in saying that they have been to all 
Conservatism a constant source of trouble and an occasional source of 
danger. But the kind of trouble and the kind of danger has really 
been merely this. They have generally been merely a kind of poli- 
tical flatulence; and when not that, a kind of political fire-damp. 
Every social class has its various analogous sections—its creditable 
section, its blackguardly section, its earnest section, its silly section. 
The ideas of radicalism are gases generated in the section of the 
middle-class that is at once earnest and silly. The most typical 
man of this class is probably Mr. Stead, who for the last ten years 
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has been the dancing dervish of journalism, but who now seems to 
have handed over the dirtiest part of his mantle to the Editor of 
the Star and his subordinates. Apart from politics, the béte noir of 
such Radicals is “‘the upper classes,” and as they know nothing of 
the upper classes whatever, except from the pictures of “swells” on 
the backs of comic songs, and the occasional appearance of a “ swell ” 
in the police-court or the divorce-court, their ludicrous conception of 
aristocratic iniquity is explicable evenif not excusable. But nobody 
knows better than Mr. Labouchere how completely fanciful this con- 
ception is. Nobody smiles with more cynical amusement than he at 
the denunciations hurled by his brethren at this Nineveh in the 
clouds. The American public, then, who have not the privilege, as 
his countrymen have, of knowing something of Mr. Labouchere per- 
sonally, will wonder how far he really believes in that theory as to 
Radical ideas which is implied in his whole article. 

I find myself unexpectedly able to resolve their doubts. I say 
unexpectedly, for I can resolve them only by an amount of person- 
ality which in a general way I should consider highly objectionable. 
But Mr. Labouchere happens to have filled his article with per- 
sonalities of his own, which completely set me at my ease. I have 
not quoted them or alluded to them, for this reason—that I consider 
them highly unfair to the persons at whom they are directed ; but 
though I do not consider them at all fair to others, they evidently 
represent what Mr. Labouchere would consider fair to himself. 

Let me then tell the American public who and what the Radical 
leader who has so lately been addressing them, is. Mr. Labouchere 
isan opulent scion of the classes, who has always lived in luxury, 
and devoutly hopes to die in it. From an early age however, a 
certain restless and mischievous humour involved him in quarrels 
with the society to which he belonged naturally ; and these quarrels 
led at last, to a not very tragic rupture. The situation, however, 
tended to involve him in a certain social obscurity, which, needless 
to say, was none the pleasanter to him from being his own fault; 
and he therefore with much ingenuity devised a double remedy 
—to amuse and annoy the classes, as the writer of a “ Society ”’ 
newspaper ; and to frighten and annoy the classes, as the leader 
of a terrible democracy. In both capacities he made himself the 
object of constant attention—the attention of those whose neglect he 
so much dreaded; and he derived from the situation a double 
series of pleasures. Ie was the humourist of the gallery, who 
was always playing at the stalls. The classes noticed him; and he 
insulted the classes. He enjoyed at once the sweets of vengeance 
and flattery. Radicalism, then, with Mr. Labouchere, is a mere 
personal game, which he could not play, as he plays it, if it were 
not for his frank insincerity ; and which obviously owes some of 
the keenest satisfaction which it gives him, to its charming incon- 
gruity with the whole tenour of his life. 
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For Mr. Labouchere, if not very sincere in politics, is most sincere 
and earnest in a certain other pursuit—and that is the increasing 
an already large fortune by speculation. He is the typical speculator, 
in fact, in the unearned increment; and he is always endeavouring 
to appropriate, by some means or other, the enhanced value of other 
men’s labour and enterprise. On the part of the landlord he calls 
this process robbery ; on the part of himself, he calls it “a successful 
financial operation.” Hence his skill when he is really exceptionally 
skilful. No one is better than he at unmasking a usurer or a frau- 
dulent company; but beyond this limited sphere his astuteness is 
apt to fail him. 

Needless to say Mr. Labouchere is not a landlord. He has two 
houses, however, and excellent houses they are. His new town 
house, however, is a veritable “ducal mansion,” admirably appro- 
priate to the denouncer of the interests of opulence. The situation, 
moreover, is humorously well chosen. Itis just between the House of 
Lords and Westminster Abbey—between hereditary privilege and the 
Established Church—the two things which he has sworn an oath to 
destroy. This is indeed luxury. He can deal his blows at them with- 
out getting up from dinner. I trust he may long live to enjoy this 
convenient home—to make friends of his cynical enemies by his 
fascinating insincerity, and by his wholecareer to turn radicalism into 
a comedy. His real well-wishers have only one thing to fear from 
him; and that is that his consciousness of cleverness in the past 
may prevent his using it in the future. His real political position 
is that of a political Puck, whe has stuck on his shoulders the head of 
a political Caliban. The trick was amusing at first; but unless it is 
well sustained it must soon grow wearisome, and Mr. Labouchere 
will remain the only person amused at his own joke. The novelty 
of the manner is already worn off. We now require something that is 
powerful in matter; and Mr. Labouchere’s article, which we have been 
just considering, shows us that powerful matter is not always at his 
command. Little as he believes in Mr. Stead’s enthusiasms, Mr. 
Stead, and probably the more earnest of the Irish patriots, have had a 
powerful influence over him, and an influence distinctly for the 
worse. He sees that whenever they raise their voices they talk non- 
sense. He has therefore fallen a victim to the delusion that he need 
only keep his own voice low, and he will talk sense. We have just 
seen how unfortunately and profoundly he may be mistaken. He 
had better look about him a little more carefully, and save his 
sagacity, by being a little more distrustful of it. He is not much 
like an innocent country simpleton, and he is certainly not much 
like an inspired Hebrew prophet ; but unless he takes my advice, this 
is the fate in store for him—when the day comes for the Radical battle 
of Armageddon, he will lead his followers into action like the Moses 
of the Pentateuch, and lead them out of it like the Moses of the Vicar 
of Wakefield. W. H. Mattock. 
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XUM 


WAS IT A CRIME? 
I. 


Mary Drew had been married only a year, yet she could scarcely 
believe that her life had included a period during which she did not 
figure as Stephen Drew’s wife. Hers was one of those rare cases in 
which the happiness of married life seems to blot out all past happi- 
ness or unhappiness, to swallow up even the remembrance of maiden- 
hood, and to merge self, as by a miracle, into the personality of 
another. She had no longer the power to suffer or to enjoy alone. 
A joy that did not rouse Stephen was no joy to her; beauty that 
failed to thrill him, for her ceased to be beautiful. She would rather 
have lived in the darkness of a mine with him, feeling that he 
smiled and was content, than have pored on his face in perpetual 
sunlight, knowing that he preferred the shadows. 

Sometimes she had a scared feeling that her portion of bliss was 
too great to be just, and that her account would be balanced with 
some awful calamity. But then she would ask herself humbly, what 
right she had to question either the good or bad gifts of Providence, 
to criticise or to commend His dealings. 

Her love was of so divinely self-forgetful a nature that she made 
ita part of her prayers night and morning, to ask that if Heaven 
willed Stephen might -be taken first. She could not endure the 
thought of his anguish, should they come and tell him she was 
dead. 

She could see it all so plainly—his startled expression as he turned 
to hear ; the first awful look of grief ; his dumbness of despair, and 
then his sobs as he knelt beside her, calling to her in vain, trying to 
rouse some response in her calm face, in her quiet hands. He would 
kiss her and she would never know. If she had died happy she 
would go on smiling, a chill, peaceful, unheeding smile. Her heart 
would not stir for him, her tears would not start, her still eyelids 
would not open—no matter how long he knelt and pleaded with her, 
no matter how long his tears fell on her or his heart beat out its pain 
against her cold side. 

Oh, it would be much easier for her to look on Stephen thus move- 
less and uncaring, knowing that he was safe and happy somewhere 
in the warmth and light, than to feel that he would some day need 
her, and she could not go to him. 

Waking suddenly in the night these thoughts would at once fill 
her mind. Then it was almost pain to her that Stephen should go 
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on breathing so regularly and softly. Never does the individuality, 
the loneliness of each soul impress itself so upon us, as when the crea- 
ture whom we love best lies calmly sleeping out the time of our 
pain. 

She was far from morbid, however, and struggled bravely with 
herself on these occasions, reaching for his drowsy hand and falling 
asleep with her lips against it. 

As for Stephen, he could not have imagined existence without her, 
and being of a peculiarly sunny, hopeful temperament, never troubled 
the serenity of his love by sad speculations about the future. 

There was a difference of six years between them, but Stephen 
looked younger than his age, on account of that spiritual quality, 
which long physical suffering, patiently endured, always brings. 
He was twenty-six, over medium height, and at present, although 
slight, of a strong, vigorous appearance. The only traces left by 
his past ill-health were a decided limp and an indescribable look of 
fragility just at the temples, where his hair waved back in a fine, 
thick mass. His eyes had that earnest darkness which tells of some- 
one searching always after the solution of a question vitally absorb- 
ing. They were set like jewels under the olive clearness of his 
forehead, and over-swept by delicate, long eyebrows which gave an 
ethereal look to the whole face. His lips too, thin and stern in their 
determined curves, seemed to lend themselves peculiarly to the fleet- 
ing smile which Mary thought like light. He had beautiful hands, 
brown, slender, characteristic. It is possible that Mary loved them 
even better than his face. If one had asked what brought her hus- 
band more vividly before her mind’s eye than anything in the world, 
she would have replied, “The thought of his hands.” 

In outward appearance, Mary Drew seemed made rather of 
sunlight and flowers than of flesh and blood. Not that, strictly 
speaking, she was beautiful, but that she seemed to have the essence 
of physical purity in the highest degree possible. Her hair, of a 
wonderful luminous quality, varied through nearly all tones of 
brown to a glittering of almost golden ends. Her eyes, of a blackish 
violet, were full of controlled radiance. Her skin, warmly white, was 
clear to transparency ; one expected to see the rich blood flowing 
beneath it. She was nobly formed, with a round, pliant waist, long 
limbs, and the firm bust and shoulders of sculpture or of perfect 
health. The faint red of her lips was more subtle against the vivid 
fairness of her face than a deeper scarlet would have been; and on 
her full and graceful throat was a little mark like the blush from a 
kiss. This she tried in vain to conceal with many crimped frills of 
lace, but Stephen, teasing her, declared it to be a seal of heredity 
which all their children would surely possess. 

In addition to the peculiarly satisfying and ideal nature of their 
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love for each other, these two had yet another bond. The facts were 
these. Mary had believed in a certain talent which Stephen had 
lately shown himself to possess when its existence was doubted by 
the rest of the world, and Stephen had relied enough on Mary’s loyal 
shrewdness to persist in his cultivation of that talent against the 
counsel of his friends and family. During the first two years of 
study he and Mary had been engaged, during the third year they 
were married. His really extraordinary progress during this time 
had startled into conviction everyone connected with him, and at last 
he was established in Richmond, Virginia, as a rising architect. 

Orders, however, were somewhat slow in coming, and old Drew did 
not hesitate to say that he knew of no greater ass than his son 
Stephen, who had given up the partnership in his (Walter Drew’s) 
large tobacco firm for the vague allurements of architecture. 
Stephen and Mary, absolutely contented and hopeful in their pretty 
home in Franklin Street, only smiled within the magic circle of each 
other’s arms on hearing such remarks. The house, which in spite of 
old Drew’s grumblings, had been his wedding present to them, was 
an old-fashioned, rambling building of brown stucco, hidden from 
the street by magnolias, lindens, peach-trees, and a thicket of lilac- 
shrubs. The rooms were large, square, and sunny. The wide hall 
was panelled in white. Along its sides Mary had placed little 
orange and lemon-trees in green tubs. She had hung rich stuffs 
here and there on the walls; now a bit of gold-and-white Arabian 
embroidery, now the blue and crimson of a Persian cloak. A great 
trumpeter swan with outstretched wings swayed on a wire from the 
ceiling. 

Stephen’s study, where they usually sat, was a small but charming 
room at the back of the house, away from the noise of the street. 
In it there was a large sofa for Mary to rest on when Stephen sat up 
late at night, two or three easy-chairs, Stephen’s work-table, and 
some old family paintings which were of such unique hideousness. 
that they had laughed and let them remain. 

There was one more article of furniture in the shape of a 
modelling-stand, on which rose a structure in clay, the work of 
Mary’s loving but scarcely skilful hands. Stephen, not so blessed 
as his wife in matters of intuition, had declared that she also. 
possessed an unexpressed talent in the form of a gift for sculpture.. 
This was the history of the modelling-table, and the constantly- 
changing mass of clay. It was intended at last to become « likeness. 
of Stephen, but its whole progress so far consisted in a nightly 
demolition of what had been accomplished during the day. 

Mary lay on the big, chintz-covered sofa this afternoon, her hands 
behind her head, a fur robe half slipping from her feet to the 
floor. She was staring at the image on the modelling-table, which, 
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swathed in damp, white bandages, had the appearance of a stalwart 
ghost. A not unpleasant smell of moist earth filled the room. 
There was a purring sea-coal fire in the small grate. On Stephen’s 
table stood an old Venetian glass, packed tightly with single white 
hyacinths. Their perfume, mingled with the smell of the clay, was 
almost overpowering. Mary felt rather invigorated by it than 
otherwise ; it spoke to her so eloquently of Stephen. 

The ground outside the window was covered with a heavy fall of 
snow, which cast a white, fairy-like glare into the room. The vary- 
ing notes of sleigh-bells shrilled through the cold stillness. Trails of 
laughter were left behind by the rushing sleighs. 

Mary’s whole mind was bent in a passionate disgust of contempla- 
tion upon her bandaged work of art. She was on the point of 
declaring to herself that she would never touch it again, when a hand 
was laid on her shoulder—Stephen’s hand. 

She was upon her knees on the sofa in an instant, her hands 
against his breast. His lips, fresh from the snowy air without, 
were growing warm against hers. Then she shook back her 
loosened hair to look more easily into his eyes, which seemed brilliant 
with some unusual emotion. 

“Something has happened,” she breathed finally ; “Stephen !— 
is it very good ?” 

He laughed in answering her. 

“ Do I look as if it were very bad?” 

“ But is it our sort of good? What we should like to happen? 
What we should like to happen more than anything in the world?” 

There was a tone in her voice that thrilled him to seriousness, 
He sat beside her on the sofa, and pulled her down from her kneel- 
ing position into his arms. 

“Tt has come, darling,” he said quickly, in a low voice. “I 
have the contract to build the new church in Grace Street.” 

She began to tremble, and he held her so closely that it was pain- 
ful. Presently the sweet colour swept her face, and she lifted her 
eyes to him, glittering with tears which had gathered without 
falling. 

“You will always remember that I said it was coming from the 
very first—won’t you, Stephen?” she said passionately. ‘It’s the only 
thing I’ve been able to do for you—to believe in you, I mean—but 
I have done that, with all my heart and soul and mind, haven’t I?” 

She took his hand and held it to her heart with a lovely gesture. 

“Oh darling, darling!” he heard her murmuring, “I am so 
afraid something awful will come to balance all this. Please help 
me; please comfort me about it. I’m so afraid that I shall be 
punished just for thinking such dreadful things, and yet I can’t 
help it. I keep saying over and over poor Edgar Poe’s words about 
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the angels in heaven, envying him and his Annabel Lee. They 
must envy me. But there, Stephen dearest. It’s just my woman’s 
stupidity. How could angels be angels, and yet envy a poor mortal ? 
But oh! I’m not poor when I’ve got you—when I’ve got my love 
for you.” 

She kneeled up in front of him, her whole face radiant, her hands 
pressed together on her breast. Presently she lifted one of them 
with a passionate gesture, and began to press fervent, quick kisses 
upon her wedding-ring. The tears so long hushed fell with her 
kisses. Her hand was wet with them. Stephen caressed the 
beautiful arch of her head as it lay against his breast, and kissed the 
tears from her hund and ring. He was not accustomed to such out- 
bursts from her, but his almost perfect love quickened his percep- 
tions to such an extent wherever she was concerned, that it was 
impossible for him to fail in his treatment of her. In a few 
moments she was quiet again, and they leaned against each other a 
long while in that unbroken silence which is love’s loveliest attendant. 
Until she died, the perfume of white hyacinths brought back that 
day and hour with such vividness to Mary Drew, that her past and 
present seemed fused into one golden glow of momentary existence. 

Leaving Stephen’s study for the night was always the result of 
great resolution on the part of one or the other. ‘To-night it was 
Mary who delayed matters. She had a new song for him, she said, 
and took down her guitar with its gay red ribbon. Seating herself 
among a pile of cushions in the shadowed gleaming of the chimney- 
corner, she sang to him in her clear vibrating voice, which had some 
quality of timbre, corresponding in sound to the appearance of sunlit 
water reflected on a white wall. It was not a powerful voice, but 
perfectly true and of a strange resonance. Her oval face leaning 
towards him on her beautiful, bare throat which was rosied by the 
flames, seemed very unmodern. She had thrown an old shawl of 
yellowish-pink cashmere over her head to protect her from the 
draughts which trickled in through the window just above. Her 
gown, of a bright deep blue, had a white silk kerchief knotted about 
the neck. She looked like a Spanish Madonna in an oil painting, 
who had taken a musical instrument from one of her attendant 
angels, and was herself singing her Child to sleep. The words of 
the little song, however, were strangely incongruous. 

‘*O I wadna wed an angel, 
An I wadna wed a king, 
But I wad wed the mon I luye, 
An braid the purple ling. 


‘* An I wad rather braid the ling, 
An wed the mon I luye, 
Than waur a gowd crown like a queen, 
Or a necklace like a duve. 
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‘*O I wadna wed an angel 
To flaunt his wings at me 
Whene’er the hus’ry ganged a-gley, 
Or I burnt his sabbaith bree ! 


‘* An I wadna wed a king ye ken, 
To snickker on a thrane, 
An ne’er to feel the blessedness 
O’ being a’ alane. 


‘* But I wad wed the mon I luve, 
To be his ain, dear wife, 
An pity kings an angels baith 
The hale rest o’ my life.” 


II. 


Stephen’s work progressed with delightful rapidity. By May of 
the next year the church was, outwardly, nearly completed. It was 
of granite, a massive, imposing-looking building, spoken of with 
almost universal approbation by high authorities. 

It is not exaggeration to say that Stephen and Mary were abso- 
lutely happy. She expected her baby about Christmas, and the 
modelling was deserted for the manufacture of pretty soft things in 
cambric and flannel and lace, which used to lie about on Stephen’s 
table, and get mixed with his colours and squares. 

“Think of it, Stephen !”’ she said to him one day, pausing to bury 
her face with kisses in the delicate mass of finery that she held. ‘“ He 
will be christened in your church! 0, if we could only have been 
married in it! But, at any rate, he shall!” 

“How can you persist in saying ‘he’ always?” replied Stephen 
gravely. ‘You know she is to have your eyes, my remarkable 
genius, and the fortunes of our combined families. I have already 
selected her husband, and—-—”’ 

Mary with firmness answered, 

“He is to have your eyes, your hair, your smile, your voice, your 
nature, your talents, and the creature has not yet been born whom 
I should be willing to see him marry!” 

“Tam afraid that promises to be the one thing impossible with 
Providence,” replied Stephen, who was laughing. 

But she said nothing in protest this time. She was leaning back 
with her hands in her lap and her eyes dreaming upon space. Her 
gown, of some white woollen stuff, scattered over with a little pattern 
of gold threads, fell from her throat in fine plaits. There was a blue 
ribbon in her bronze-coloured hair, outlining the Clytie curve of her 
head. She looked wonderfully young, like a beautiful child sitting 
there in pale, rapt gravity. Stephen’s heart yearned over her. He 
rose suddenly and seated himself at her feet, clasping her knees 
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about with both arms. She put one hand on his head, but went on 
gazing as before. 

“ What are you thinking of, dear Heart ?” he ventured to whisper 
at last. 

She took his face between her hands and let her eyes rest upon 
his, still leaning back. 

“Love, I was thinking how I love you and how I shall love 
your child. I was thinking what a dreadful thing it would be if I 
were not worthy in every way to be his mother. I was wondering 
if I were strong enough, mentally, morally, physically, to be what 
Ishould to him. I was asking God to help me. I was asking Him 
to make me worthy. I was wondering how much I could bear for 
his sake. I don’t mean the pain—that is the price one pays. I 
mean whether I could bear a trial happening to you. Stephen! 
Stephen !”’ she leaned forward, and caught his head to her breast, 
“JT do not think I could. Ask God to help me about it. Sometimes,” 
her voice was a whisper, “ sometimes I fear it is idolatry I feel 
for you. Don’t say anything yet, dearest. Let me tell you the 
rest. O, I am afraid, it is so wicked! I am afraid no other woman 
ever felt such things about her child; but, Stephen, I do not wish 
him to be as clever as you, I do not! I could not bear that. And 
if he were ever impertinent to you, if he ever sneered at you as I 
have seen boys sneer at their fathers, O, I could not bear it! I 
have been wondering, wondering, wondering what I should do. But 
I do not think he will be like that. I shall be shown how to make 
him good, Stephen, your little son. I am not afraid that anything 
sad will happen ; but I have been n seeing it all in my mind, I have 
been going through scene after scene—scene after scene; I have 
watched him a little, toddling thing, a boy, a man; I have been to 
his wedding, in your church, my own; I have fancied the very 
gown I wore—a soft, grey silk, the colour of my hair. My hair 
will be grey then, you know!’’ She gave a low laugh, and moved 
her lips in a kiss as they rested against his cheek. “I had lovely 
old lace, and some blush roses at my breast. And you were there. 
Oh, splendid you were, my Stephen! With an iron-grey mane, and 
your dear smile more lovely than ever. And she was pretty and 
fair, a little like me. Of course, he was like you. I heard the 
chimes, the music, everything.” Her tone had grown gay again. 
There was a bright colour in her face. She shook back her hair as 
she did whenever she became excited. ‘ And then I was with his 
wife when the third little Stephen was born. He was my grandson. 
Wasn’t that droll? Fancy your Mary a grandmother!” 

“And you wilt have nothing but Stephens,” he exclaimed, clasp- 
ing her. “ You darling tyrant! to go dictating the sex of her 
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children to your daughter-in-law, who, by the way, may be your 
son-in-law after all.” 

Here she put her hand over his mouth, but he took it away, and 
continued : 

“Did you ever read one of Grimm’s stories about a girl called 
Alice—I think her name was Alice—whose mother sent her to 
draw a glass of beer for her sweetheart Hans ?”’ 

Mary shook her head with grave interest. 

“ Well, I advise you to read it at once. It is better than many 
sermons, and peculiarly applicable to your present state of mind.” 

“ But tell me how,” said Mary. 

He gave a happy laugh, and held her closer against his side. 

“The chief thing she did, I believe, was to let the beer run out all 
over the cellar floor, while she was thinking how awful it would be 
if she did marry Hans, and they did have a child, and he did go 
into the cellar to draw a glass of beer, and the axe that she saw on 
a rafter overhead did fall on his head and kill him. But you shall 
read the story aloud to me yourself,” 

Mary gave him a little rap with her thimble, which she had 
resumed, and went back to her sewing. 

It was one day towards the middle of June that she noticed the 
intense absentness of his manner. She said nothing, putting it 
down to her own over-anxious imagination. The next day, however, 
it became more marked; by the day after, there was a look of 
undoubted worry on his face. Still she said nothing, thinking that 
it was probably some little bungle made by the workmen, which 
would smooth out of itself in a short while. 

By the end of the week she was in a fever of dread. Stephen ate 
nothing, and could scarcely sit through his meals. He was very 
pale and the blood had settled about his eyes, making deep, purplish 
shadows. He seemed to be aging before her. Her heart all at 
once stood still with a sort of spasm. She felt as if molten lead were 
trickling through her veins in a throe of anguish that almost made 
her cry out. Could it be that his old trouble was coming back 
again? She went straight to him, her eyes had the expression of 
one who, bound hand and foot, watches the slaughter of her dearest. 
She stood beside him, her arms falling stiffly and pressed hard 
against her sides. She dared not touch him; she felt that if she 
touched him, fearing what she did, she would scream aloud. 

“Stephen,” she said softly, but in a voice which startled him into 
instant attention. ‘ What isit?’—-What is it that is hurting you?” 

He waited a moment. He saw that there was no use in trying to 
deceive her. Then he stood up and put his arms about her. He 
pressed her head close against his breast so that she could not look 
into his face. 
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“T’ll tell you, Mary—my love—my best,” he said; “but you 
must promise me to control yourself—to try not to faint.” 

She promised him. He waited a moment in silence, still clasping 
her. Then he said slowly, taking great pains to make each word 
distinct, and speaking in a voice which, although low, was quite 
clear :— 

“The walls of the church are cracking—I am afraid that it will 
fall—at any time. It may fall to-night. Jarvis has given me 
unsound materials. But the world will never believe that.”’ This 
last he said as if to himself. His mind was already away from her. 
To his surprise she lifted to him a serene, bright face. 

“QO, no, Stephen!” she said, putting up her hand to his neck. 
“God would never let that happen. It is His house. You are build- 
ing it to His honour, in His name. That will never happen, my own. 
Come, let us kneel down, here, now, this very moment, and ask Him 
to forgive you for thinking such a thing even for a second.” 

He knelt down, awed by the exquisite light of faith and love in 
her clear eyes. She whispered the words of her little prayer so that 
he could hear them. 

“ Dear God,”’ she murmured, “ bless my Stephen, and keep him in 
Thy love always, and forgive him for doubting Thee, even for an 
instant. Bless him and me and the little child that Thou art going 
to give us; for Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

“ Amen,” whispered Stephen. They rose from their knees and he 
kissed her solemnly on the forehead. Then turning, he mechanically 
reached for his hat which lay on a table near at hand. It was after 
eleven o’clock at night. 

She stood quite still in front of him. 

“Where are you going, Stephen ? ” 

At that he broke into a sort of groan. 

“QO, darling, forgive me! But I must—I cannot help it—I am 
going to watch the church.” 

She did not even look a reproach. She put her hand on his arm 
and said quite simply, ‘Then I am coming with you, Stephen.” 

“No, no!” he stammered. “It is too chilly; you might bring 
on some dreadful illness. You might——” 

“What you can bear I can bear,” she said calmly. ‘“ But I must 
get my hat and acloak. Wait for me. I know you will wait for 
me, Stephen, because I should follow you even if you did not wait.” 

He waited for her, sitting in a kind of stupor and fingering a bit 
of cambric which yet held her needle with its long thread of an 
inexperienced sempstress. 

They went down the quiet street together. The moon was at its 
full and the sky seemed an arch of lustrous violet-toned mother-of- 
pearl. Two or three stars hung trembling in the soft haze. Now 
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and then footsteps would ring out on the cool, windless air. There 
was scarcely a light in any window. Above all the stillness was the 
humming rush of the river over the weir. They did not speak to 
each other until they stood in front of the great building. It had 
that solemn, austere beauty of moonlit masonry, looming up in its 
dark greyness against the pale grey of the sky beyond. 

“How wonderful it is!” breathed Mary, pressing against him 
with an indescribable overflowing of love and pride. ‘‘ My Stephen, 
how can you have such wild thoughts? People will be praising and 
loving the dear God in it long after we—’’ she paused and ended 
reverently, “ after we are with Him.” 

Stephen could not speak. He pressed his lips again upon her 
forehead, over which her hair had been loosened in waving masses 
by the damp night air. The heavens themselves were not more 
lustrous nor purely serenely grey than the eyes she lifted to the 
unfinished church before them. They stood in silence for some 
moments. Presently she touched his arm. 

“Come, dearest, let us sit down on that curb-stone there. It will 
be a beautiful night to remember all our lives. O, Stephen darling, 
I wish you could have believed without proof!” He did not 
attempt to answer her, but pressed the hand which he held close to 
his side where she could feel the heavy beating of his heart. 

So they sat for some hours. She had spread her wide cloak 
over the curb-stone and had managed at the same time to draw it 
about his shoulders as he leaned against her. The moon went slowly 
down behind the quict walls opposite. Near them ina linden tree a 
mocking bird burst forth suddenly with a liquid gush of midnight 
song. Only that once they heard it as though it had sung in its 
sleep. 

The moon sank lower and lower, as into a great well of darkness. 
All about them the shadows stretched and swelled until they could 
scarcely distinguish the outlines of the church. It seemed to Mary 
that they were in this darkness a long time. Suddenly a faint streak 
of silver cut the bewildering gloom of the black reach in front of them. 

“The dawn, darling!” she whispered joyously. She felt Stephen 
draw a long, half-grudging breath, as of relief; then all at once a 
sharp grating sound tore the stillness. They leaped to their feet, 
grasping each other’s hands. Mary could hear nothing for the 
stormy surging of the blood past her ears. She did not know 
whether Stephen had spoken. She felt him drag her backwards, 
and closed her eyes. Silence, profound, vibrating. At last she 
ventured to look about her again. Nothing had happened, except 
that the placid light of dawn was beginning to flood heaven and 
earth, and that the morning wind was fitfully rustling the linden- 
leaves, where the mocking-bird had sung at midnight. 
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She had opened her lips to ask him the meaning of that hideous 
sound, when all at once it came again. She did not dare to look 
athim. The fulness of all prayer was in the one exclamation wrung 
from her by the awful suspense of the moment. She held him close 
to her with both hands, and as she held him—with a ripping noise 
that seemed to her strained ears as though the very stars were being 
torn from the morning heavens—with a roar which pealed out in 
harsh reverberations over the sleeping town—with a clamour and 
heavy grinding, which shook the ground beneath them as though an 
earthquake had passed—the great church swayed inward, cracking, 
crashing, groaning throughout all its mighty seams, and thundered 
headlong into its owncavity. Heavy clouds of dust puffed upwards, 
hiding all from them for the moment, and strangling them even 
where they stood. 


III. 


Mary felt and saw nothing distinctly until she found herself alone 
with Stephen in his study. The servants were not yet awake. She 
had kindled a fire herself, and was making some tea in a fanciful 
little Japanese jug which she had snatched from a table in the hall. 
She brought it to him where he sat on the edge of the sofa, leaning 
forward, his chin on the palm of one hand, and the edges of his 
finger-nails slipped between his teeth. 

He was no longer pale. <A deep, bright colour burnt into the 
shadows under his eyes. There was something almost like a smile 
about the corners of his lips. 

She kneeled beside him, pressing her face to his. 

She realised nothing as yet, except the fact that Stephen was 
suffering. 

“ Drink this, darling,” she whispered. ‘ It will steady you; it is 
so cold in here.” 

“Thank you,” he said mechanically. He drank it to the bottom 
and gave it back to her, resuming his position as before. Mary, who 
was shivering spasmodically, hastily poured out some of the strong, 
hot stuff, and drank it without cream or sugar. She could not afford 
to run the risk of being ill with Stephen in his present state of mind, 
and she felt chilled through to the very marrow of body and spirit. 
Then she warmed her hands so that their cold touch should not 
startle him, and went back again. 

Her long dark blue cloak was yet about her. She looked thin and 
girlish kneeling there beside him in the wan light. He did not 
turn to her. She was silent a long while before speaking. 

“Stephen,” she said presently, “won’t you speak to me? Tell 
me what is in your heart, love. Let us bear it together.” 
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He gave a short, bitter laugh, which seemed to divide her from 
him as with a sword. 

“IT don’t see how we could very well bear it any other way,” he 
said, still without looking at her. “I’m well aware that a full half 
of this—this disgrace ’—he spoke the word with ringing firmness— 
‘will rest on you as well as on me, and afterwards on our child. 
I suppose you'll agree with me now in hoping that it will be a 
girl?” 

She answered nothing, sitting and gazing down at her locked 
hands, feeling suddenly the vastness and indifference of the world 
which was beginning to wake about them. His next words, spoken 
quietly and in a tone of appreciation, startled her more than his 
savage outbreak. 

“It was really a splendid sight in its own way,” he said half to 
himself. ‘One doesn’t see such things twice in a lifetime. It was 
wonderful.” 

She could not bear it any longer. She threw herself against his 
knees, and clasped him with a desperate energy. 

“QO, don’t! don’t!” she cried to him. ‘Stephen! you will break 
my heart. You will kill me. You will kill your child.” 

He gathered her to him suddenly, held her a moment, then put 
her from him and looked into her face. 


“‘ Mary,” he said, his voice beginning to falter for the first time, 


“ darling heart, do you know? I ama ruined man. My career is 
over. Itisallover. Everything is ended; everything is ended— 
ended.” 


He caught her to him once more, crushed his face against her 
breast, and fell into dreadful silent sobbing, which she felt she could 
not have endured only that something helped her to keep still and 
hold him firmly, resting her lips upon his hair. For the first time 
in her life she could not pray. She kept saying over to herself, 
“God has tried me and found me wanting. This is the first real 
grief of my life, and I cannot tell Him about it. I do not want to 
speak to Him. I will try to bear it for Stephen’s sake. How could 
God punish us so? It was His house—I loved it for His sake as 
well as for Stephen’s. It was so beautiful. It was built in His 
honour. We have prayed about it every night. It was like another 
child to us. It was really our first-born. And it was so beautiful. 
What did Stephen mean by disgrace? How could it be a disgrace 
to anyone but Cousin Jarvis—oh, how all good people will hate 
him when they know!—to Jarvis, who sold him bad materials ? 
Stephen said nothing about the cost of replacing it. I suppose 
he will have to replace it. That will probably take all our 
money. We shall be very poor. I shall have to wash and cook for 
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Stephen, and sew for him, and perhaps sweep, and take care of our 
child with my own hands.” 

“My love, my love,” she said aloud, “we have each other.” 
Suddenly she cried to him wildly, “ Pray about it, Stephen! Pray 
to God about it. Icannot. He will punish us more if we are hard 
and bitter. It was His house. Perhaps it was not beautiful enough. 
You can make it ten times more beautiful.” A fiery hand seemed 
on her throat, burning into it. She struggled for breath. ‘“ Pray 
to Him,” she gasped, “I am wicked; Icannot. Pray to Him 
for me.” 

He felt all her weight droop forward upon him. In his bewildered 
mind he thought that she was dead, and sat clasping her, and staring 
down at her without a word, until, an hour later, she was taken from 
his arms. 

Mary’s splendid health was invincible, and her unconsciousness 
turned out to be nothing more than an ordinary fainting-fit of rather 
long duration. By mid-day she was up and dressed again, white and 
tired-looking, but quite herself. She would not let Stephen from 
her sight. 

Through Richmond the news had spread rapidly. There was no 
one in the town who had not heard the whole story before night. 
Stephen’s friends stood by him to a man. They vowed that the 
world should acknowledge him guiltless in the matter before the 
year was out. Old Drew swore with robust oaths that he would 
have the law of that godless scoundrel, his nephew-in-law, if it took 
all his fortune and the very roof from over his head. 

Stephen listened to them all with his absent half smile. His 
pallor had returned, and he seemed very listless about the whole 
thing. They could not do much either to comfort or rouse him. 

Waking in the middle of the night, Mary’s hand crept out through 
the darkness seeking his sleeping hand. His place was empty. She 
knew at once. Lighting a candle, she dressed softly so as to wake 
no one, then, wrapped in ker long cloak, slipped from the house. 
She passed swiftly down the silent streets to the place where yester- 
day they had looked at the proud darkness of the great building 
against the clear air. The moonlight was more golden to-night, and 
there were glowing abysses of incandescent white clouds, through 
whose tunnels one saw the royalty of the midnight purple. In 
front of her lay the great ruins, unscarred by any sign of decay, by 
any traces of fire or flood. Ponderous masses of virginal granite 
were heaped raggedly, pierced sometimes by splintered beams of oak. 
Here leaned a heavy buttress, there the broken shaft of a column. 
Curves from the shattered ares, from the high Gothic ceiling, from 
the doorways and windows, were strewn about. 

It seemed to Mary that it was the ruin of her husband’s life which 
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slept there in the solemn moonlight at her feet. He was standing a 
little way off among the huge blocks, looking down at them. She 
spoke to him softly before touching him. 

“It is beautiful even this way, dear,” she said gently. 

He did not start, but took her presence naturally, as though he had 
felt her standing there beside him for some time. 

“Tt is like my life,” he answered. She lifted his hand to her 
cheek. 

All night they wandered among the fallen stones. They visited, 
hand in hand, the places designed for the altar, the organ, the 
choir. He stopped once and said, ‘‘ The font was to have stood here. 
It is where our child would have been christened.” 

Then Mary’s heart melted within her, and leaning upon hin, 
she said, through quiet weeping, “Stephen, darling; Stephen, my 
one love, my first, my last, my all. Let us ask God to help us bear 
it now, and make it all well for you. Let us kneel here and pray 
for it together.” 

But he shook his head, saying simply, “I cannot. Words with- 
out thoughts are not prayers, and I cannot think as you do yet. It 
has broken something in me; you must wait.” 

So she kneeled down, holding his hands against her face, but 
speaking no words with her lips. 

Until moonset they stayed there together. Then she forced him 
gently away with her. As they turned to go the mocking-bird from 
the linden overhead flew downward with a whirring of light wings, 
and perching upon a fallen capital, broke into the same rushing liquid- 
ness of trills ason the night before. This time, however, it was not 
one short burst, but a perfect shower of melody—now loud, now low, 
now rising to a clear, shrill call, or breaking into quickest throat- 
notes and warblings, repeated again and again. They stopped to 
listen. Still the lovely thrill of sound went beating up into the rich 
sky. He sang on and on. All down the street the flute-like ripples 
followed them, until with distance they melted into the rushing of 
the river and were lost. 

“It is a good omen,”’ said Mary, her face brightening. Stephen 
smiled for reply, but there was no light in the mechanical movement 
of his lips. 

Walter Drew brought a suit against his nephew-in-law, but after 
two months, even the most sanguine of Stephen’s friends felt dis- 
heartened about the issue. Jarvis was a shrewd man, and cared far 
more about his dollars and cents than about the good opinion of his 
fellow-beings. 

It was proved that Stephen had failed to examine personally the 
materials used for building the church. Justice makes no allow- 
ances for the intricacies of family courtesy, and the fact of the con- 
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fidence which Stephen must naturally have felt in Page Jarvis’s 
integrity weighed but little in his favour. As matters now stood 
his career was, as he had said, ended. No one would give commis- 
sions to an architect who erected buildings which might, at any 
moment, come crashing down about the ears of their inhabitants. 

As to the fact that Jarvis had failed in his agreement and 
furnished worthless stuff, it was Drew’s business to have found that 
out. It was indeed one of the most important and foremost of his 
duties. 

The outside world was beginning to shrug its shoulders at ex- 
planatory friends. Speaking fairly, Stephen’s misfortune was in no 
degree the result of carelessness or neglect. It simply came from 
his natural confidence in a man noted for the exactness of his busi- 
ness dealings. But fate had dealt mysteriously with Stephen, and 
for the present at least there was nothing for him except to wait. 

The suit brought against him for damages he also lost, and after- 
wards there were the damages to pay. His father bore two-thirds 
of this loss most cheerfully, and Stephen, bent on returning every 
penny of this generous loan, worked harder than ever. It seemed 
to Mary that she had never seen him so absorbed in his plans and 
drawings. 

They had ceased to speak of the disaster to each other, and she 
bent all her forces to painting hopeful word-pictures of the future, 
as she rested within touch of his hand on her pretty lounge. His 
deadly paleness cut her to the heart as it struck her anew from time 
to time, but apart from that, he seemed strong enough, and she 
hoped everything from the birth of their child. She had no faintest 
doubt that this great event would rouse him from his lethargy and 
give him interest for a fresh beginning. 


IV. 


Autumn came and went with its brilliant riot of October colour 
and its golden peace of Indian summer. Winter was on the pretty 
town again. Up and down the charming slopes of Franklin Street, 
the bare twigs of the lindens seemed like puffs of grey smoke on the 
cold, reddish air. 

One met young girls walking by twos and fours, their bright faces 
glowing above furs or the stiff collars of tailor-made gowns. Women, 
riding excellently, passed on smart hacks that larked about, pre- 
tending fear of the dry leaves which were blown sometimes by 
sudden gusts from the house-gutters overhead. Pretty women 
flashed by in all sorts of gay traps. Children ran after hoops along 
the slanting pavements, or played with large and small dogs of 
every imaginable description. A stranger would frequently have 
a “beauty” pointed out to him. Now it was a tall nymph with a 
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rounded figure, modelled as though out of zinc in the dark grey of 
her cloth gown ; the red and white of perfect health on her face, 
and the red and gold of perfect hair under her close little 
toque. Now it would be the truly Southern type, with a face 
deliciously curved and sparkling into smiles of eye and lip at every 
moment. 

Some would say that the most beautiful of all was the languid 
woman floating slowly along the opposite sidewalk, with her con- 
trast of dark sables and amber braids; while others, lifting 
shoulders in dissent, would show Carmen, in a great black hat, 
coming down some steps near at hand, with her complexion of a sun- 
burnt peach and the thread-like scarlet of cruelly handsome lips, 
Everywhere among all this brightness negroes, old and young, male 
and female, ragged and bedizened, figured like the black letters on 
the page of an illuminated missal. 

Early in the afternoon Mary would sometimes lure Stephen out to 
drive with her, under the pretext of assisting her own health, 
They would go in her phaeton past “the Reservoir,” that Hyde Park 
of Richmond, and out on the winding road which led to the weir. 
Often she would take him into the country, through the chill, sweet- 
smelling woods, under the blue-berried cedars and shrivelled wild 
grape vines, She would keep him jumping in and out to gather 
her winter grasses and blossoms of all sorts until a faint colour crept 
into his face. 

It seemed to Mary that she had not seen Stephen so like himself 
for long months. With the shrewdness of love, she demanded from 
him unlimited sympathy, feeling that the more he was drawn out of 
his absent moods the better for them both. He was to her at this 
time what she earnestly believed no man had ever been to woman 
since God made them for each other and blessed them with the 
further gift of children. So the days passed until within two weeks 
of Christmas. 

One night, just as they were preparing to go upstairs, Stephen, 
who was stooping over the table to put out the lamp, turned to her, 
saying hurriedly, “‘ Mary!” 

She was beside him in an instant. 

“ My eyes,” he panted, “something blinds me. Call your sister.” 

He swayed, and sank heavily on the sofa, quite unconscious. 
Mary rushed for her sister, a Mrs. Nelson, who was stopping with 
them at the time. She was a tall, powerful woman, and, with the 
assistance of Mary’s negro maid, straightened him into a more com- 
fortable position. The doctor was sent for at once. It seemed to 
Mary hours upon hours before he came from behind the closed door 
of that still room, and she was allowed to speak with him. It was 
strange to see his fresh, strong face, with its tufty crown of almost 
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white hair, and near-sighted dark blue eyes, in this solemn, hushed 
way. He was so associated with every petty illness of her child- 
hood that she could not for the moment bring herself to realise that 
she was a woman, and had sent for him to attend her sick husband. 
She put her hands to each temple. Surely it was yesterday that he 
had carved two little baskets out of cherry stones, one for her and 
one for Grace? ‘Yet Grace, who was his youngest daughter, had 
been dead fifteen years. Then he put out both hands to her, and 
she leaned sobbing in his arms. She stopped suddenly, and held 
him from her with one hand, searching his face eagerly. 

“Ts he very ill?” 

She knew that Longford would tell her the simple truth at all 
hazards—“Is he really ill?” she repeated, before he could 
answer. 

“ Dear child—let me give you a glass of sherry first, and then I 
will explain everything to you.” 

“ Yes—yes,’ she assented breathlessly. She swallowed the wine 
at two gulps. They were in Stephen’s study. His drawing materials 
were scattered about in every direction. Some had fallen on the 
floor. Her shawl was lying on the sofa where she had dropped it 
when he fainted. 

Longford sat down and took her hands in his. “ Dear child— 
dear little Mary,” he said gently, “ I know how brave you are, and so 
T am going to tell you the whole truth. I promise to keep nothing 
back. First of all, let me tell you that although very serious, there 
is nothing at all hopeless about the case—nothing whatever.” 

Mary’s eyes widened in their moveless stare on his. 

“ Nothing hopeless ?”’ she whispered back. 

“Nothing, my dear. I swear it to you; but I would be wrong to 
deceive you, when so much will probably depend on you. I shall of 
course have a trained nurse, but, as has been proved, no one can be 
to Stephen, ill or well, what you can. The crisis will only last a day 
or two, and as you do not expect your confinement for two weeks 
yet, and as you are perfectly well and strong in every way, it would 
do you more harm than good to be kept from him.” 

“‘ Yes—yes,”’ she breathed again. 

“ Now the matter is this. The strain of the last year has brought 
back Stephen’s old trouble.” 

Accustomed as he was to all sounds of pain, mental and physical, 
he started in spite of himself, at the dreadful, low moan that broke 
from her. 

‘In his anxiety for her, he spoke almost sternly—‘“ My dear, you 
must make every effort to control yourself, or you will bring on your 
own illness, and then you might as well be dead as alive for all the 
good you could do Stephen.” 
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She put one hand across her lips, looking at him over it with a 
frightful expression of hopeless pain and terror. He began to 
think that he had made a mistake in telling her. He had recourse to 
his last card. 

“Tf you control yourself you may be the means of saving his 
life.” 

She answered to this immediately. 

Dropping her hand from her mouth, she clasped it in the other, 
and closing her eyes nodded her head slowly in assent without 
speaking. He saw that she was beginning to grow calmer. 

“There must be an operation to-morrow,” he continued ; “and 
I'll tell you this, child, if such an operation had to be made at one 
time or another—and there are ten chances to one that it would 
have—it could not take place under better circumstances, at least, 
for Stephen, my poor little girl.” 

“‘ Don’t—think—of—me,”’ she answered, with gasps for control 
between each word. She let him give her some more wine. In 
half an hour no one could have told of the awful crisis through which 
she had passed, except from a strained look in her eyes, as though 
she were trying to pierce the veil of futurity by the mere force of 
physical vision. 

The next day was one of unspeakable horror. They would not 
even let her remain near his room. She crouched below in his study, 
sitting for hours in the same position, her eyes on the half-open 
door. Feet passed and repassed in the hall without, up and down 
the stairway close by, back and forth, back and forth in the room 
above. lLoudly whispered orders from the nurse and her sister came 
floating down to her over the banisters from time to time. She 
heard the stamping and fretful, whirring coughs of the three 
surgeons’ horses just beneath the window. It was strange to listen 
to the noise of the street stopping suddenly at the rope stretched 
from sidewalk to sidewalk, with the fluttering white handkerchief 
knotted in its centre. 

Once she thought she heard a groan, and started up thinking that 
she must have alarmed the whole house by her wild shriek, when in 
truth she had made no sound. 

After a while they came for her. She could go to him, but she 
must not attract his attention in any way, nor let him speak to her. 
She must follow strictly the written directions which the doctor 
would give her. She promised all that they required of her, with a 
sweet docility which was very touching. 

When she entered Stephen’s room he had not yet quite recovered 
consciousness. The shutters were closed. Through their green slats 
came a wavering light which made everything seem as though under 
water. Stephen, lying there white and still, was like one drowned 
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at the bottom of a dim green pool. She sat down on a chair near 
the bed and waited with her hands folded in her lap and her watch 
on a little table beside her. Mrs. Nelson had gone to lie down. 
The trained nurse sat in another chair near the hearth, although 
there was no fire. They brought furs and wrapped them about her 
shoulders and feet. : 

As soon as he roused himself he was to have nourishment at regular 
intervals. That was all for the present. Longford was to return 
that evening. 

Stephen did not regain consciousness until about an hour later. 
Then he turned his head slowly on the pillow; his blank, beautiful 
eyes stared beyond her. At once she was beside him. He swal- 
lowed what she held to his lips and the second after a long, piteous 
moan quivered through the room, transfixing her as though with a 
fine blade thrust slowly into her living heart. 

The nurse came forward and they stood together staring down at 
him; Mary with t: e glass and spoon still in her hands. Again that 
long moan of unutterable pain, which seemed as though it would 
never end. A pause: then again. Another pause—again, again, 
again. 

With the gesture of one in torment Mary covered her ears with 
her hands, drops of perspiration beginning to gather on her pale 
forehead. The nurse bent down and listened to his breathing. At 
regular intervals those sounds, as of an agony unbearable, thrilled 
slowly through the room. 

Longford was summoned, and came at once. He and the nurse 
were alone with Stephen for a while, then he asked for Mary. She 
saw with an absolute despair the anxious shadow on his face. She 
said then to herself, “He will die. I shall never speak with him 
again. It is ended.” 

She listened patiently to what Longford told her. It was neces- 
sary, he said, to put Stephen slightly under the influence of opium, 
as he had not strength to endure the amount of pain which he was 
then suffering. He showed her how to drop the opium with the 
curious little bottle which he put into her hand. Ten drops at the 
utmost in his weak condition ; only eight if that would suffice. 

All night long she sat measuring out the opium at intervals and 
slipping the spoon which held it, gently between his lips. He would 
swallow the dose mechanically. By the next evening, however, 
these small potions failed to affect him. ‘Give him more,” she 
pleaded, “‘ just two or three drops. I cannot bear it!” but Longford 
told her that it was absolutely out of the question. 

“One drop too much might make him sink instantly into a state 
from which we could never rouse him. Be brave; try to endure it.” 

VOL. XLVII. N.S. Q 
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She ground her teeth. There was a light of despair on her face 
which was almost fury. 

““Why won’t God let us choose which of us must be tortured?” 
she said hoarsely. ‘I choose it to be me. I will not have Stephen 
tortured. I will not. I will not. Oh!”—as one of those awful 
groans came from the next room—“ you hear that ?” 

She lifted her clenched hand towards the cold, faint blue of the 
winter sky. 

“You are cruel, and you are unjust! ” she said between her teeth, 
as though addressing some Person visible only to herself. 

“Mary! ” cried Longford sternly. He took her hand and drew it 
down, holding it. ‘Is that the way you dare to think and speak at 
a time like this ?”’ 

She was beside herself. She laughed. 

“Oh, how good, how good He is!” she cried. ‘ How generous! 
He never makes us pay for our happiness, does He? It was not 
enough for Him to break Stephen’s heart, He must break His poor 
body too. Oh, forgive me! forgive me! I am going mad! Oh, 
Dr. Longford, do you think He will surely take Stephen from me 
because I am so wicked ?” 

She fell on her knees and gave two or three short, dry sobs, 
wringing her fingers together and staring up into the gay sunshine 
overhead. ‘ Forgive me, for Christ’s sake,” he heard her muttering 
over and over. 

Seeing that she was half crazed by excitement and grief, he did 
not try to argue with her any further, but soothed her as best he 
could, telling of cases quite as terrible as Stephen’s, which had been 
completely cured. She listened, torn at intervals by abrupt, tearless 
sobs, which made her feel as though throat and heart were in a cold 
vice. 

After an hour he let her go back to Stephen who had fallen into 
a restless sleep. Once he woke with a harsh cry. She gave him 
ten drops of the opium, saying under her breath a fervent prayer, 
that it might ease his anguish. It seemed to soothe him ; he sank 
back, and a sort of stupor came over him. She watched the flame 
of the candle deepen from yellow to orange against the cheerless 
morning light. She put the extinguisher over it, and turning, saw 
Stephen gazing at her with a look of wild suffering. His fingers 
were struggling weakly to reach his throat. His breath drew 
inward harshly. She heard him speak. 

“ Mary—torture—help.” 

She knelt down covering his hands, his pillow, his hair with 
kisses. ‘“ My love—my love!—what is it? Tell me. You shall 
not suffer—lI swear it. Oh, God! let me take his pain! Stephen, 
darling—Christ have mercy.” 
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He did not know her any longer. His head was moving from side 
to side as though trying to find a place where it could rest without 


Those long moans that racked her beyond endurance were again 
faltering through his locked teeth. 

“Torture—torture,’ he kept muttering. “What have I 
done ?”’ 

She rushed from the room like a frantic thing, returning with her 
little, worn Bible which she had owned since a girl. She put this 
on the bed, and, taking Stephen’s unconscious hand, placed it upon 
the cover, clasping it over with both her own. Her voice had the 
very frenzy of prayer in it as she began to half chant her wild 
appeal: ‘ By all Thy promises in this Thy Book; by the death of 
Thy Holy Son; by His sacrifice for us—give me this pain to bear 
and set Stephen free. Thou hast promised; Thou canst not break 
Thy word. ‘ Whatever ye shall ask in My name, believing, ye shall 
receive.’ I believe, help Thou mine unbelief for Christ’s sake— 
Amen.” 

She waited, her heart beating in slow, uneven throbs. Still his 
face, racked with that nameless anguish, moved from side to side on 
the pillow. Still that constant moaning reverberated through the 
quiet room. 

She waited longer—half an hour. Then she took the Bible and 
tossed it on a chair to one side. 

“There is no such thing as prayer,” she said, in a cold voice. “I 
will send for the doctor again; it rests with him.” 

She felt as though, should she glance in a mirror, a strange face 
would look back at her. 

As soon as Longford saw Stephen he knew that it was all over ; 
but he sent for the two other surgeons immediately. It fell upon 
him to tell Mary, as Stephen’s father was abroad and Mrs. Nelson 
too completely overcome to attempt it. 

Mary listened to him with the strange quietness which he had 
somehow half expected her to show. When he had finished speak- 
ing she said, ‘“‘ And there is no hope?” 

“ None, my poor dear. Don’t deceive yourself. This is not a case 
for hoping against hope. It is certain. My poor Mary—my poor 
little child!” He turned away from her, struggling with his tears. 
She stood calmly looking down at her clasped hands. 

“ And how long will it be?” 

“Three or four days at the utmost. I doubt if his strength can 
last so long.”’ 

* And he must suffer all that time ? ” 

“My poor child, yes, I fear so.”’ 

“ You can’t give him more opium ? ” . 
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“No, impossible. It would be fatal immediately.” 

“How much can I give him? The most, I mean.” 

“Ten drops, as before. Not more, and exactly at the right 
intervals.”’ 

“ But that doesn’t ease him now.” 

Longford groaned. 

“T know it, I know it. There’s nothing to be done. It seems 
awful.” 

“Is there no way of putting him out of this useless torture ?”’ 

“No way without killing him.” 

“ It is God’s will, I suppose ? ” 

“ T suppose so.” 

She stood a long time silent again, then came to him and put up 
her lips to be kissed like a child. 

“Good-night, dear doctor. You have been good to let me be 
with him. I shall never forget it.” 

He kissed her tenderly, completely overmastered by the sight of 
her pathetic, half-vacant look. 

“TI will stay here to-night,” he said. “I can’t be of any par- 
ticular use, but it may comfort you. I shall be in the library. 
Send for me whenever you wish. I feel you had rather be alone 
with him, or I shouldn’t even go that far.” 

“ Yes, I would rather be alone. Can the nurse sit outside the 
door ?” 

“Certainly, anything you wish, dear child. I will speak to her.” 

“Thank you,” she said, in her soft voice, which had grown 
childish like her manner. She held up her face to him once more, 
and then entered Stephen’s room. Longford spoke to the nurse, 
who took up her station near the partly-open door. Presently 
Mary came and closed it gently. The woman sighed, and lifted one 
hand to her eyes. She knew thatthe poor soul wished to be quite 
alone with her dying husband. 

Mary stood by herself in Stephen’s presence for the first time in 
many days. On account of the sudden intense cold a wood fire was 
burning on the brass andirons. The clear red-gold of the blaze 
filled all the room, and revealed to her every detail of his face, 
marred by anguish and ever moving, moving, from side to side. She 
went and knelt beside him, putting her hand on his forehead. She 
knew that nothing could disturb him now. The cold sweat moistened 
her fingers. She placed them on his breast. His shirt was drenched 
with it. His lips moved. She bent close to him. “The fire,” she 
heard him murmur, “ fire always.” 

She crept close to him and put her slight delicate arm across his 
breast. 


“My Stephen—my love—my darling—do you suffer so? Speak 
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tome. Isitsuch anguish? What must I dofor you? Tell me. 
I will do anything. Stephen, look at me! O darling eyes! they 
will never look at me with love again; they will never see our little 
child.” 

She paused, shaken with a convulsive throe which was not weeping, 
but something infinitely more awful. 

“ Water,’ she heard him plead. “I have done no harm. 
Always this fire.’”’ She caught his hands to her breast; she 
pleaded with him, drawing his face towards her, smiling piteously 
to encourage him in recognising her, stroking his thin cheek. 
“Stephen! Stephen! Love—darling. O poor Mary—your poor 
Mary—won’t you look at her? O my God! let him look at me once 
more with love. Only let him look at me. I cannot bear it.” 
He tried suddenly to lift himself in bed. 

“Have mercy!” she heard him stammer. She left the room 
once more. The woman rose as she saw her. 

“Shall I go for Doctor Longford, ma’am ?” 

“No, I will go to him myself.” 

She went downstairs. The doctor was half drowsing on her sofa 
in Stephen’s study. He started up as she entered. She motioned 
him to sit down aguin. 

“Is there a change for the worse? Is he sinking? ” 

“Would you call that a change for the worse?” she said with a 
pale smile. “No, he is not sinking. His agony is awful. Can you 
not help him? Is there nothing besides opium ? ” 

“No dear, nothing; absolutely nothing. Do you think I haven’t 
tried everything possible ?” 

“ And he must suffer this agony to the end ?” 

“God help me!” groaned poor Longford, tortured in his turn. 
He looked at her piteously. 

“Mary, my poor dear, try to face it. It cannot possibly last 
more than three or four days. I swear that honestly before 
Heaven.” 

“‘ Not more than three or four days?” she repeated with her wan 
smile. ‘ And always the same torture ?”’ 

| ne ee A 

“ Will he never be conscious again ?” 

“JT fear not.’’ 

“ Well——”’ she paused, taking up one of the foot-rules on the 
table at hand, and seemed to examine it thoroughly. “I will bear 
it.” She went toward the door. “Good night,” she said in her 
sweet voice. He seemed to see her face long after the door had 
closed behind her. 

She was alone with Stephen once more. The nurse, who had been 
holding water to his lips when she entered, left at once. It was 
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fearful now to hear his cries for help and pity. ‘ What have [| 
done ?—what have I done?” he kept saying, and then, “ Mary— 
Mary—Mary!”’ over and over again. “ Help—let me rest—just a 
minute—one minute.” 

She went to him, lying down beside him on the bed. She pressed 
his head against her bosom, murmuring to him as a mother does to 
her child. 

“You shall rest, my own darling. What have you done indeed, 
my love, my poor love, except be good and true and patient? O, don’t 
moan like that, my sweetheart—my husband! I can’t bear it, 
Wait a moment—a second.” 

She slipped from the bed, and ran eagerly on soft unslippered feet 
across the floor. She took the bottle of opium and dropped ten 
drops into the spoon, then ten more, then again ten. She went to 
him, taking his restless head into the hollow of one slender but 
strong hand. She held the spoon to his lips. 

He swallowed it obediently, and she stood as though transfixed, 
the spoon still in one hand, the other under his head, watching him, 
always watching him with her wonderful wide eyes. He drew one 
or two long breaths of infinite relief: the moaning ceased. [Pre- 
sently his eyes opened upon hers. He gazed at her a moment bewil- 
dered ; then one of the smiles that she loved broke over his face. 
He tried to lift his arms towards her. She knew it by the flutter 
of his hands as they lay on the coverlet. 

« Come ”” She saw his lips form the word. In an instant she 
was on his breast. 

“What peace! ”’—that was all; then the word “ peace” once 
more. 

A soft breath stirred her hair as she lay with her face close against 
his cheek. She felt the gentle relaxing of his whole frame. 

“ He is going to sleep,” she murmured happily. So she lay quite 
still for a long time, not to disturb him. Finally she became so 
cramped that she felt she must move, or perhaps faint. She had a 
dazed feeling, as though she were walking in a dream. As she 
straightened her numb limbs an awful pain surged through her. 
Blind and dizzy she sank to her knees beside the still bed. Was her 
prayer being answered at last? Was she being given Stephen’s 
pain? Her heart leaped for joy at the thought. She reached 
for his hand to press it to her lips, as she had so often done when he 
was sleeping. It was strangely cold. She started, putting her own 
hand to her heart. She seemed to be remembering. She leaned forward 
and looked into his placid face. On it still lingered that radiant 
smile of peace and gratitude, and an ineffable love. The beautiful 
brows were serene and without pain. On his pale cheeks the long 
lashes lay stirlessly. His hands, brown in spite of his long illness, 
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rested palms upward, relaxed like those of a child in sleep. It was 
her Stephen, more beautiful than even she, with all her idolatry, 
had ever imagined him to be—but so strangely still and solemn. 
She put out a timid hand and touched his cheek, his hair; then the 
truth began to come to her. He did not suffer any more; he would 
never again utter those long, shuddering moans that seemed to tear 
her heart-strings from her heart; he would never again cry “ tor- 
ture” and ask so piteously “what he had done;”’ and never any 
more would he speak to her; never again would the broad eyelids 
lift, to let the eyes she worshipped dwell lovingly on her face ; never 
would those brown hands rest again in blessing on her hair, or the 
smile fade from those placid lips. He did not suffer any more; but 
he was still for ever, for ever, for ever. She had given him rest ; 
but what was left for her? She sat rocking herself to and fro 
on the floor and staring at what she had done. 

Day had fully dawned. The sparrows were chattering noisily in 
the lindens. People were beginning to stir in the fresh, wind- 
blown streets. 

Longford, coming in softly, saw her rise from her crouching 
position, dragging herself upward with difficulty by the side of the 
bed. She showed him the little bottle in her hand. It was half 
empty. 

“There was enough left,” she said, speaking with laboured 
breaths in a soft whisper, as though she feared to wake Stephen; 
“but you see I did not take it. I must bring his child into the 
world, and I must live for it—that is, if you think I ought to.” She 
looked at him anxiously. “ You can give me up, of course—just 
as you think best,” 

Again that great surge of pain swallowed her up in its blackness, 
and Longford had barely time to catch her in his arms as she sank 
into a heavy unconsciousness. 

The next day, on a Sunday morning, Stephen’s son was put upon 
her arm. He had, as she had wished, Stephen’s eyes, Stephen’s hair, 
Stephen’s very stamp on brow and eyebrows. But she did not look 
at the child. She put her left hand on him as he lay in the hollow 
of her right arm, as though to guard him. They heard her murmur, 
“T must live now; I must not even wish to die. I must go on 
living, living, living.” 

Améiiz Rives. 
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AtruouGH the Pasha of Ismidt had announced that his district was 
for the moment free from brigandage, we deemed it prudent to time 
our visit to Nicawa so that we could be accompanied by friends 
resident in Constantinople, and thus form a properly organised 
caravan. The province of Nicomedia (Ismidt), bears a very bad 
reputation even in Asia Minor, and to get to Nicwa we had to pass 
over the mountains in the heart of it. A secondary incentive to 
chose Easter week for this expedition was entirely sentimental and 
subservient to the former, but we all agreed how charming it would 
be to hear the creed chanted on Easter day in its native air, and to 
pass Easter at the spot where the time and season of the Greek 
Easter was originally fixed. 

The three hundred and eighteen Fathers, when they started to 
Niczea to hold their first cecumenical council, must have had a much 
easier journey before them than we had, for in those days Nicaea was 
a seaport ; that is to say, the Lake Ascanios, on which the city is 
built, was then connected with the open sea by a navigable channel 
which has since been silted up, but which it would take very little 
trouble to open out again, if there was anything like enterprise 
within the Sick Man’s realm. In those good old days a many-oared 
Byzantine boat would get from Constantinople to Nica easily in a 
day, and I am sure that if those reverend gentlemen had had to ride 
as we did for eleven hours over muddy mountain roads, the 
numbers attending that celebrated synod would have been con- 
siderably diminished. 

By an odd coincidence we left for the city of the creed on the day 
which the Greek Church has chosen for honouring St. Athanasius. 
This we took to ourselves as a good omen, and taking the precaution 
not to tell our plans at our hotel, that intending brigands might not 
be given an opportunity of making theirs, we stepped on to a steamer 
at the Stamboul Bridge which quickly put us over to the Asiatic 
coast. The railway to Ismidt conveyed us for a small portion of our 
route. This line is one of those miserable failures with, perhaps, a 
brilliant future before it, so common in the East; for ninety miles it 
follows the sea-line of the gulf, and its present terminus is Ismidt, 
which is equivalent to nowhere. The steamers which ply along the 
coast take all the merchandise and traffic, and if the constructors of 
the line had only pushed their ninety miles inland instead of 
following the coast, some benefit might have accrued to the share- 
holders ; but it is one day, they say, to be the main line to Bagdad 
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and India, and many an ill-conditioned infant has grown into a man 
of mark. 

By the side of the railway runs the great high road to Bagdad, 
along which the Imperial caravan, laden with presents from the 
Sultan to the tomb of the Prophet, used to pass before the days of 
steamers, and from the windows of our carriage we contemplated 
views of surpassing beauty. Mount Olympus, with its covering of 
snow, was for ever before our eyes; the Sea of Marmora, bristling 
with islands, was in mid distance. Prince’s Island, the favourite 
suburb of the merchants of Constantinople, was gay with its many 
yillas. Bulwer’s Island could be seen just behind it, and close to the 
shore we passed another tiny islet, also celebrated for its connection 
with an Englishman. Hobart Pasha owned it, and stocked it with 
rabbits for his sport, and laid oyster-beds in the shoals around it for 
his private use. He himself loved to tell the story of how he was 
rowed out here one day by some boatmen who did not know him, 
and who invited him to try a few of those excellent oysters which a 
rich English che/ibée had put into the water expressly for their use. 

Other memories were conjured up by a curious low and narrow 
tongue of land, which almost cuts the Gulf of Ismidt in half, like a 
green breakwater. A quaint Turkish legend relates that this pro- 
montory of Dil thus came into existence. A holy dervish wanted to 
cross the gulf at this point, but the Greek boatmen asked more for 
their fare than he felt inclined to give, so he prayed, and lo! land 
came down before him on which he could walk, and continued to do 
so for nearly two miles. The Greek boatmen followed the holy man 
as he walked on this miraculous bridge, bargaining the while, as 
Greek boatmen will, and reducing their demands, until at last they 
were so smitten with alarm lest the entrance to their gulf should be 
entirely shut up, that they readily agreed to take the dervish across 
the distance that remained for nothing. If this legend proves 
nothing else, it at least proves to us that the Turks have a keen ap- 
preciation of the character of their Christian subjects. 

The train dropped us just beyond Dil promontory, and we, like the 
holy dervish, had to cross the gulf; but as it became apparent that 
no miracle was going to be worked on our behalf, we agreed to pay 
the Greek boatmen what they asked, and were rowed across in a big 
canoe, gaily carved, at the bottom of which we crouched, one hideous 
mass of umbrellas and waterproofs, for the night was wet; and so pitch 
dark was it when we reached Karamoussa, or ‘“‘ Black Moses,” on the 
south side of the gulf, that our boatmen had to blow their buffalo 
horns to announce our arrival, and the sound of this weird instru- 
ment brought assistance from the shore to convey us and our dripping 
baggage to the house of a Turk ; and a truly enlightened Turk he was 
too, who not only allowed my wife and me to sleep in a room in the 
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harem, but also permitted his own wife and daughter to stare to their 
heart’s content at the strange Giaours who were turning their home 
upside down in their efforts to make themselves comfortable. 

“Black Moses” is a charming spot, with coloured wooden houses 
down by the water’s edge, a bazaar with its trellis of vines to keep 
off the sun, fascinating minarets, which vie with the cypresses in 
their ascent heavenwards, and behind it the dread mountains which 
we had to cross, covered with olives and cypresses and rich gardens, 
The seaboard of “ Black Moses”’ is very gay with boats constructed 
with great, high, beak-like prows, and sterns richly carved and 
adorned with gilt and colouring. The turbaned crew, as they 
lounge in their gaudy attire on the low decks, add much to the 
picturesque effect of these strange craft, which were the same in 
ages long gone by, before the Turks reached these waters, and doubt- 
less the Holy Fathers went to the council at Nicza in boats like 
these. 

The population of “ Black Moses” is chiefly Turkish ; nevertheless, 
there are a good many Greeks, as is invariably the case in all the 
coast towns. These were making themselves conspicuous this 
morning by “shaking Judas’s bones,”’ as they call it; that is to 
say, on the Thursday before Easter they rattle all sorts of things in 
the streets—tin kettles, bones, anything that comes to hand, for the 
Greeks are a noise-loving race, and never lose an opportunity of 
proving this to the world at large. But we had not much time for 
making close observations that morning, and had to leave before we 
found out why so lovely a place rejoiced in so sinister a name. 

At eight o’clock we were in the saddle, each with a revolver ready 
for action, and with a Circassian, a Bosnian, and a Turkish soldier 
to protect us from harm by the way. On this day’s ride, and on 
our return journey by a slightly different route, we had an admir- 
able picture afforded us of the state of society in the mountains of 
Asia Minor, and its varied forms. 

First came the line of cultivation around ‘“ Black Moses,’’ and 
the many gardens, which were just then covered with blossoms, and 
promised a rich harvest of plums and fruit. Amongst them were 
to be seen tall jasmine stalks, from which the Turks make their long 
chibouques; some of these stand at least six feet high, and are 
bound round with linen to make them grow straight. One could buy 
a pipe-stalk here for next to nothing— it is onthe bowls and mouth- 
pieces that the Turks lavish so much money, and a rich pasha may 
perhaps smoke a chibouque which is worth, with its fittings, £500. 

Then came, when we had reached a considerable elevation, undu- 
lating, park-like ground ; then it grew wilder, and on the confines 
of cultivation we entered a village of Bosnian refugees on whom the 
clemency of the Ottoman Government has bestowed certain tracts 
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of uncultivated soil in this mountainous district. The refugees 
have here built themselves mud houses and a mud mosque, and their 
one street was such a mass of this primitive building material that 
our cavalcade nearly stuck fast there for ever. Around the village 
are the newly-enclosed fields, and a certain amount of prosperity 
seems in store for these expatriated Mussulmans. Sixpence a day, 
they told us, was the ordinary wages. Of this they made no com- 
plaint; but they spoke strongly on the subject of the taxes the 
Government imposes on them; a goat, for example, is taxed three 
times over, one tax being levied for itself, another for its wool, and 
another for the cheese and butter made out of its milk. 

In the composite villages of Asia Minor, like Black Moses or 
Nicwa for example, it is the very poor who pay most of the tuxes. 
An order arrives from the pasha that a certain sum is required, of 
which the Mohammedans are to contribute so much and the Christians 
the rest. Immediately the heads of the different Christian denomina- 
tions are ordered to meet and assess the taxes, and naturally not 
wishing to pay more than they can help, these worthies place the 
chief burden on the poorer farmers, who have not been represented 
in the conclave. 

Soon after leaving the Bosnian village we came across a string of 
twenty men carrying their beds and luggage—weary-looking men, who 
told us they had walked all the way from Erzeroum in the hope of 
finding work at Constantinople; and then, after passing a belt of 
barren land, and toiling up and down another mountain ridge, we 
descended into what appeared a very happy valley, and found, buried 
in mulberry-trees and vineyards, another considerable village, this 
time inhabited exclusively by Armenians, a branch of that luckless 
race which the Turks have scattered to the winds, almost as the 
children of Abraham have been dispersed. All the inhabitants of 
this village speak Turkish, and the public notices are stuck up 
bilingually—namely, in Turkish pure and simple, and in Turkish 
written with Armenian characters. Pretty girls with almond-shaped 
eyes and pencilled eyebrows, in brilliant-coloured dresses, inspected 
our calvacade from the balconies : excellent material, we thought, for 
the replenishing of the Stamboul harems. 

These more luxurious villages of Bithynia devote themselves to 
the culture of the olive and the rearing of silkworms, and their 
prosperity fluctuates according to the temperament of the pasha who 
governs them. Inasmuch as all their products are generally ready 
for the market at the same time, it is of the utmost importance to 
them at what time they have to pay their taxes. A bad Pasha, in 
league with the money-lender, demands the taxes just before the ready- 
money comes in; a good pasha waits until they have realized the 
value of their products. 
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At luncheon time we halted at a large rambling Greek village, 
high up in the mountains, and refreshed ourselves by an hour’s rest. 
In this village only one of the inhabitants speaks modern Greek, the 
rest know only Turkish. Even the priest in the village church 
performs the service in the language of the oppressor; the demarch, 
or mayor of this village, a stout burly fellow, understands not a word 
of his ancestral tongue, but they hope soon to have a boys’ school 
opened, thanks to the good influence of Greeks from the capital, 
when their children will have an opportunity of identifying them- 
selves as Hellenes. 

Another village we passed through was purely Turkish, where 
the women, unlike their skittish sisters of the capital, not only cover 
their faces relentlessly, but even turn their backs on the passing 
male. To day in Stamboul, the thinnest gauze veils and high-heeled 
shoes are all the rage, despite the fanatical outburst against them 
in the late war, when the misfortunes of the empire were put down 
to the frivolities of the fair sex, and edicts were issued to oblige 
women to dress more in accordance with their religion, so that even 
in the streets high-heeled boots were torn off tender feet by rough 
policemen, and women with thin veils were sent home again to fetch 
more orthodox covering for their faces. 

Yet another phase of life on these mountains was given us by 
the nomad woodcutters— Yuruks, as the Turks call them—who live in 
skin huts, and pass their time in stripping whole districts of trees, 
with this result, that those who are obliged to live permanently here, 
for want of other fuel, have to burn dung cakes on their hearths, 
Just as Yuruk woodcutters devastate the forests for wood and char- 
coal, so do Yuruk shepherds burn the same with a view to obtaining 
rich crops for their flocks for the space of a year or so in the virgin 
soil, and then they pass on to another district. In this manner are 
the rich tracts of Asia Minor being converted into a desert. 

Late in the afternoon we looked down upon the Lake of Ascanios, 
backed by the giant ridges of the Mysian Olympus, and at our feet 
we beheld the city of the creed at the head of the lake, surrounded 
by what once must have been a fertile plain. Across the lake we 
were pointed out the village of Derbent, which we were told con- 
sisted of eighty Greek families, the fathers of whom came hither as 
brigands at the beginning of this century, after the declaration of 
independence in their native country. They settled themselves in a 
position suitable to their trade, namely, half-way between two centres 
of commerce, Broussa and Ismidt. Here they carried on their depre- 
dations for many years with signal success. Included in these 
robberies were the daughters of some of the neighbouring villagers. 
These became the mothers of the present generation, peaceful tillers 
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of the soil, who speak Turkish only, the language of their stolen 
mothers. 

It was getting quite dusk as our cavalcade passed through the 
double walls of Nicaea, the only portion of the ancient city left to 
testify to its greatness. These walls surround a circuit of over five 
miles, and within them we had to pass through a wide area of fields 
and gardens before we reached the miserable hamlet of Isnik, 
which is all that is left of the city where the three hundred and 
eighteen Fathers met to decide on the future belief of Christendom. 
It looked deliciously quaint in the fast-fading light, as we passed by 
tall cypresses with Hadgi storks perched on their airy nests, and by 
dervish convents where Hadgi dervishes were saying their evening 
prayers; for dervishes are always plentiful on spots hallowed by 
Christian reminiscences. Turks always make use of those miracle- 
working streams, so much resorted to by the devotees of the Eastern 
Church. Turks bring handsome presents to the shrines of Madonnas 
of repute, and it would appear from the following passage in the 
Koran that they have the authority of their religion for so doing, 
for the Koran says: “ The first prophet was Adam, the last Moham- 
med; between them many prophets came, whose names are only 
known to God, including Jesus, Moses, and Abraham.” 

At length, after a ride of eleven hours, we found ourselves the 
inhabitants of a Greek house, just opposite the Greek church of 
Nica, which is replete with memories of the great councils which 
gained for Nicva its lasting fame, and without a murmur we laid our 
weary bones on mattresses on the floor, and slept as we do not always 
do in a home-made bed. 

The Turkish element is now entirely predominant in Nicwa ; there 
remain only about sixty Greek families, poor and fever-stricken, 
whereas there are more than double the number of Turks, but both 
Greeks and Turks are steeped in the profoundest misery and 
ignorance. For example, the favourite Turkish plan of doctoring 
the many sick of Nicwa is to carry a chemise belonging to the 
invalid to the imam or priest, and a bottle of water to be blessed in 
adervish’s bowl. The sick then wears the chemise and drinks of the 
water, and if he can walk he goes and lies down before the dervish, 
who steps upon him, and on tiny infants too, until one would think 
their bones would break. If they die it is fate that has killed them, 
if they recover religion has done it. 

The Greeks in this respect are not a whit better than the Turks, 
for on Good Friday night we saw them depositing their sick under 
the representation of the Entombment in the church, there to pass 
the night, in full expectation of a cure. Poor things! they are sadly 
in need of genuine medical aid in fever-stricken Nicwa. Our land- 


lady told us she had had ten children in her day, of whom only a 
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deformed, half-witted daughter and a baby in arms survived. The 
only person in the place who professes to know anything about 
medicine is an old Italian with a history which we could not extract 
from him. All he vouchsafed to tell us was that he fled from his native 
land in 1848, came to Nicza, and had lived there ever since ; he had 
married a Greek and his children were Greek, whilst he himself was 
nothing at all, having forgotten his Italian and not yet learnt his 
Greek. Nevertheless, he goes by the title of “‘ Doctor,” but his patients 
are few, not half so many as the Turkish imams and the Greek 
priests can boast of. 

Though the walls of Nicwa are imposing and the remains of the 
Greek theatre massive and unique in that department, we could not 
help feeling more impressed at first with the Mohammedan relics 
that we saw. The green mosque of Nicwa is one of the prettiest in 
Islam, and was built, as an inscription over the porch told us, bya 
general of Sultan Murad, the capturer of Salonica, as an expiation for 
the sin of not visiting Mecca once in his life because the exigencies 
of public affairs prevented him. It was erected in 1378 ; its archi- 
tecture is Saracenic, and its minaret, encrusted with blue and red 
tiles, is infinitely superior to anything of the kind in Constantinople. 
Close to it is the fast-decaying imaret, or almshouse, where soup 
and pilaff were once distributed to the poor—a building of excessive 
beauty in its decay, its crumbling walls and domes having taken 
nearly all the colours of the rainbow. One of our party sat sketch- 
ing here, and a dervish who was contemplating the operation with 
undisguised disgust, not knowing that he was understood, was heard 
to say, “See, the Giaour is taking a list of the pillars, so that when we 
have to give it up they may know the exact number.’’ I myself got 
into trouble for examining a bas-relief let into the wall of a Turkish 
house, the mistress of which, thinking I was contemplating her 
treasure with a view to removal, began to scream at me and scold 
vehemently, and when a Turkish woman fights with these weapons 
the only safety is in immediate flight. 

At the mosque of Mohammed Chelibé at Nicea, the imaret is 
still in working order, and we paid it a visit to see the old cook 
boiling a huge cauldron of pilaff for the benefit of the hungry poor, 
who sat around with their mugs and tins. If the Turks are nothing 
else, they are at least charitable; their charity has bordered their 
roads with wells, and the poorest village has its imaret and its moo- 
safirlik, or guests’ chamber, where the wayfarers can obtain a modest 
lodging and nourishment at the expense of the community. Close 
to this mosque there is a Turkish bath, likewise in working order, 
and from its structure it is obviously of Byzantine days, perhaps the 
very one in which the holy authors of our creed performed their 
ablutions. Who knows? 
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Around the village in the fields are dotted many ruined spots of 
interest—the old theatre, sacred tombs of holy Mussulmans, ruined 
mosques, and a big mound popularly supposed to contain a price- 
less treasure, and all around the fields are gay with the opium 

ppies, which seem to cast a sleepy glamour over this sleepy place. 
But the walls of Nicwa, the brave old walls, which stood there to 
welcome and protect the holy Fathers of the councils, which for long 
withstood the attack of the Turks under Sultan Orchan, and to which 
Godfrey de Bouillon laid siege during his crusade, are still there, and 
in pretty much the same condition as when Strabo described them. 
They are massive double walls, with a hundred and eight towers in 
the inner circle, and a hundred and thirty in the outer, and in the 
shelter of these towers you now find the encampments of nomad 
tribes—Gipsies, Yuruks, and so forth—whose aspect makes you feel if 
your revolver is in its place, and heave a sigh of relief when you 
have left them well behind. At the Stamboul gate you pass under 
an inscription of the date of Trajan, and at this gateway, in the 
second row of walls, you are confronted by two huge mask heads 
four feet high, relics doubtless from the old theatre, used by later 
inhabitants to adorn the chief entrance into their city. Another 
gate is adorned by quaint old Greek bas-reliefs; and at the Lefké 
gate the aqueduct is stil! in use which Justinian built for supply- 
ing the city with water. The Yeni-ser gate has over it a laudatory 
inscription to Marcus Antoninus, and by this gate it was that Sultan 
Orchan entered Nicwa with his victorious army in 1333, when the 
city of the creed was for ever lost to Christendom. 

The mosque of St. Sophia at Nicsea is perhaps the only definite 
site which can be identified with the councils, and its pedigree, as 
the church in which the second of the Nicwan councils was held, is 
clear and distinct, but it is now a hopeless, roofless ruin. In its nave 
an enterprising Turk has planted a vegetable garden, and on the top 
of one of its ruined minarets a stork has built her nest. When I 
visited it some evil-looking dervishes were playing cards on the 
actual spot where the high altar must once have stood. They wished 
me to enter a dark recess to prescribe for one of their fellows who 
was down with fever, but thinking I might not escape with my 
purse, I stated that I was no doctor and hurried away. This is the 
spot where in 787 a.p. three hundred and fifty fathers of the Ortho- 
dox Church met after the great iconoclast schism, and decided that 
it was quite right to worship images; and probably it was just 
where I saw the dervishes playing cards that every one of the three 
hundred and fifty publicly demonstrated their tenets by kissing one. 
Even those who were previously dissentient, seeing the course events 
were taking, publicly renounced iconoclasm, and then in a body 
these three hundred and fifty holy men repaired to Constantinople 
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and in a public assemblage held in the Magnaura Palace again 
kissed an image. An interesting picture of this council is preserved 
in the Vatican, representing the Holy Synod with the prostrate 
figure of iconoclasm at their feet. 

The locale of the first great council is much more uncertain, not 
that spots are wanting which the credulous point out as connected 
with this great event. You will be told that it was held in what are 
supposed to be the ruins of Justinian’s palace down by the lake ; you 
will be shown stone steps leading toa sort of terrace, where the Holy 
Fathers are supposed to have taken the air; you will likewise be 
shown a venerable plane-tree under the shade of which Constantine 
the Great is said to have had his throne erected ; and you will also 
be shown a large stone in a Turkish tomb, which you will be asked 
to believe was put up by Sultan Orchan, as a place on which to dis- 
tribute food to the poor. All these and much more you will be told, 
but I think if you are wise you will attach very little credence to 
any of these legends. Having read an inscription in the Greek 
church to the effect that a monastery was built on the spot where 
the Council was held, I personally looked out diligently for the ruins 
of a monastery, but was not able to come to any definite decision, 
except that the Greek church itself is very old, and may have been 
the church of a monastic establishment. From its character it would 
appear to date from the twelfth century of our era. It has some 
good pictures, one being a quaint representation of the first council. 
There in the background sit the Fathers, whose numbers I did not 
attempt to verify ; they are apparently in solemn conclave, with St. 
Athanasius and other leading controversialists in the front. But a 
fresco on the walls of the Monastery of the Iberians on Mount 
Athos gives us a better representation of the scene. Until I saw 
these pictures I never realised that St. Athanasius was quite a young 
man at the time of the council; but there he sits, quite the youngest 
amongst the assembled divines busily engaged in writing down his 
creed, whilst Arius is having a frantic effort to convert his adver- 
saries by a supreme last effort of rhetoric. On the right several 
Arians are represented as coming before the Fathers to recant their 
errors, whilst those who will not recant are being driven to prison by 
a man with a club. 

This first Council of Nicaea was indeed a great triumph for the 
Greek Church, and no wonder they are proud of it still. It was a 
triumph not only over the Arian heresy, but over the dissentients of 
Western Christendom, for though the Western Church was only 
represented by eight bishops at this Council, nevertheless the creed 
which it drew up was, with the single exception of the filiogue clause, 
accepted by both the Eastern and Western Churches alike. 

Amongst minor points settled by this council, I always admire the 
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generous conduct of the Egyptian Bishop Paphnutius, who, though 
himself a strict ascetic and a celibate, stuck out for the marriage of 
the lower Greek clergy prior to ordination ; and he gained his point, 
with the result that to this day the pappadia or priest’s wife, thanks 
to Bishop Paphnutius, is as important a factor in a Greek village 
community as is the vicar’s wife in our villages at home. 

The above-mentioned inscription in the church is held in great 
yeneration by the few remaining Greeks at Nicaea. A few years ago 
an Armenian from Constantinople made an effort to remove it, doubt- 
less under the impression that he would realise money by its sale ; 
but the Greeks were wildly indignant at the idea, and refused to let 
itgo. The old church itself is a very good specimen of Byzantine, 
and still has some good mosaics; but its domes fell in a few years 
ago and did much damage. The restoration has been badly carried 
out, and the surroundings of the sacred edifice are in a condition of 
great dilapidation. It is a pity, for there is more possibility that 
this is the site on which the great council was held than any other 
point in Nicza. 

I am not the least surprised at Sultan Mohammed when, after the 
conquest of Constantinople, he forbade the Greeks to ring their 
church bells, for the most hideous noise I ever heard was being per- 
petually made by a cracked bell belonging to the church opposite to our 
abode, and it apparently ceased not night or day during the festive 
season of Easter. Thanks, however, to our proximity to the church, 
we missed nothing of the Easter night-services, at which the creed 
was chanted, and which were peculiarly impressive, and different in 
many respects to similar functions which I have witnessed in Greece 
before. Twenty young men with pistols went forth in the dark to 
fetch the priest, and made the night air resound with their explo- 
sions and their hilarity. Precisely at midnight they chanted the 
service in the open air, in the space between our house and the 
church. Every individual held a lighted candle in his hand, 
which flickered in the breeze; and the report of pistols let off during 
the service gave to the whole ceremony a truly weird aspect. The 
priests wore their handsomest robes, and from the church they 
brought the picture of the Entombment, and all the sick children of 
Nicwa were brought, most of whom were suffering from whooping- 
cough at the time, and as the night was damp and chilly it is not to 
be wondered at that many died. 

The only drawback to our appreciation of this service arose from 
the fact that, inasmuch as Turkish is the language of the majority of 
the Greeks at Nicaea, the priests made use of that tongue only. It 
was a heavy blow to our sentimental expectations to hear “ the belief ” 
and the “Christ is risen from the dead,” enunciated on the spot 
where the former was written, in so very alien a tongue. 
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From our landlady, who was a Greek from Heraclea, and spoke 
her own language well, we learnt quite a novel use for the Nicene 
Creed. In this country, where watches are scarce and egg-boilers 
unknown, a good housewife, as she plunges her eggs into boiling 
water, commences to repeat the Lord’s Prayer and the Nicene Creed, 
and the eggs are supposed to be done to a turn when these devotions 
are concluded. 

Thus Easter at Nicaea passed quietly away, with very little of that 
stirring excitement which usually attends Easter in purely Greek 
communities. To be sure, the young men of the place repaired to 
the treasure-mound with bottles of wine, and celebrated their holiday 
by such liberal libations that when evening came the quiet old 
town was boisterous with their merriment; but there were no games 
and no dancing, as is customary elsewhere. The Greek women, too 
—stout, massive objects, with baggy trousers tied round their ankles, 
and stuffed with petticoats so that each leg resembled a porpoise— 
were equally apathetic. They merely put on a little more finery 
than usual, and a flower in their hair, and sat for the whole of the 
day at their doors chatting. All life and vigour seem to have left 
the inhabitants of the city of the creed. Their occupations are for 
the most part pastoral; every evening the narrow streets are ren- 
dered objectionable by the herds of buffaloes they drive in from the 
fields. Before each door reposes a sort of long, lidless hamper, 
which when occasion requires can be put on wheels, and serves for a 
cart to gather in the crops. All their implements of husbandry are 
of the most primitive order; but their soil, especially that within 
the walls, is exceptionally fertile, and the universal cry that goes up 
from amongst them is, that the channel may be reopened which 
would join their lake with the sea, and give them an outlet for their 
products and a stimulus to work. As it is, there is only one miser- 
able craft on Lake Ascanios; and the villages on its shores, with 
everything favourable around them for the development of industries, 
now only produce enough for the maintenance of their poverty- 
stricken population. 


J. THEoporE Bent. 
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A coop many years ago, at the sale of Otto Miindler’s library, I 
came into possession of a curious set of pamphlets, which he had 
collected in Paris. All related to the organization of the Fine Arts 
on principles of liberty and equality, and had been published during 
the early years of the French Revolution. Amongst them was an 
address by a certain citizen Gibelin, delivered, “le decadi, 10 

rminal, an VIII., de la Republique francaise, une et indivisible,” 
in the Salon d’Hercule of the national palace at Versailles. Citizen 
Gibelin was one of the directors of a school for the living model, 
which had been established in 1798—the very year, it may be remem- 
bered, of Napoleon’s campaign in Egypt—and his address was made 
on the occasion of a grand distribution of prizes to the students. 
The list of those present at the ceremony included representatives 
of all the various authorities—civil and military—of the state, and 
shows that the school was supposed to have peculiar claims to 
official recognition, and, from the opening sentences of Citizen Gibe- 
oa om we learn in what these claims consisted. “If,” he 
says, “ French trade was confined to the exchange of raw materials, 
if o our industry were not the principal factor in it, if rival and jealous 
nations were not straining every nerve to surpass us—if, in short, 
it were possible to compete with them without being enlightened by 
the torch of the arts, then we should be forced to regard the arts as 
mere objects of amusement.” 

These words bear witness to the unbroken continuity of French 
traditions as regards the right relations between art and industry. 
One would have expected, in the great turmoil of the Revolution, that 
interests such as these would either have been overlooked or handled 
in a revolutionary sense; we find, on the contrary, that the prin- 
ciples which guided Charles Le Brun in his organization of sys- 
tematic training in the practice of the industrial arts, were identical 
with those on which the men of the first republic carried on his 
work. All the boys who entered the Versailles school were prepared 
for its teaching, either by their attendance in the Ecoles Centrales— 
where their studies were directed by a professor whose duty it was 
“to teach his class to recognise the perfection of forms and the art 
of applying their elegance to the commonest objects””—or by having 
passed through the free school of design, which, under the auspices 
of Jean Bachelier, had taken the place of the Royal School for 
éléves protegés, and which still exists as the National School of the 
Decorative Arts. In either case the life-school was regarded as the 
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necessary complement of their education. Just as Le Brun—when 
he started the great technical school of Biévre-bache, of which the 
Gobelin factory is now the sole relic—had thought the life-class 
necessary to complete his course of training, even so Citizen Gibelin 
claimed support for the Versailles school, on the ground that such a 
school was necessary in the interests of French industry, if it were 
to maintain its position against the rival and jealous competition of 
other nations. 

This insistance on making study of the living model part of the 
training of those intended to lead the ranks of industrial artists has 
a very wide significance. It means, in the first place, a conviction 
that the highest possible forms of artistic instruction are not too 
high for their needs; and, in the next place, it shows that the French 
have consistently preferred to aim at giving them, as far as possible, 
a general and complete, rather than a special, training. Even the 
potters of Rouen obliged their apprentices of old to attend the course 
of the Academy of Painting—for every great centre in France had, 
and still has, its academy school, reflecting, each in its measure, the 
methods and teaching of Paris. And in Paris to-day, although 
special provisions have been made for the training of artisans,’ yet 
the army of industrial designers is constantly recruited from among 
those who have passed through the Ecole des Beaux Arts, the great 
school intended for such as would devote themselves wholly either 
to architecture, sculpture, or painting. These men lead the rest; 
just as the standard of production maintained in the great state 
manufactories insensibly affects the level reached in all those 
branches of industry which are left to private enterprise ; whilst the 
apprentices, trained in their schools at the public cost, carry the 
beneficial results of their superior instruction into the open market. 
Calling to mind such facts as these, we must feel how idle was the 
boast made by Mr. Wornum, when he assured our Government in 
1853 that as the French had no South Kensington, we were steal- 
ing a march upon our neighbours by being the first to “ facilitate 
the application of the arts to industry.” 

We were, indeed, at that moment still smarting under the im- 
pression created by the Exhibition of 1851, which had shown the 
world our weakness and the predominance of France, and we, like 
other European nations, were casting about for the means of over- 
taking her, or of at least improving our own position in the race. It 
is, therefore, rather surprising that we none of us attempted to deal 
with the organization of the instruction, technical and artistic, which 
we saw it was necessary to put within the reach of our artisans, on 


(1) Municipal Apprenticeship School of the Boulevard de la Villette, &c., &c. (see 
First Report of the Royal Commissioners on Technical Instruction) ; and Ecole d’ Ap- 
plication des Beaux Arts 4 1’Industrie, founded on the Austrian model in 1882 (see 
Second Report of Royal Commissioners on Technical Instruction, v. 5., pp. 32, 33). 
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the lines which had for centuries given so great a superiority to our 
neighbour. I suppose people found in England just the same 
difficulty as presented itself in Germany, where, as a distinguished 
authority put it, “it would have been easier to cover the whole 
population with the same nightcap than to induce the Royal Academy 
of the Fine Arts to open its doors a couple of hours at night for 
courses to workmen.” My friend M. Miintz, who cites the above 
passage in his excellent articles on “ Les Arts industriels dans 
Y’'Allemagne du Sud,”? adds that he everywhere found “that the 
schools had been started in direct opposition to those who should 
have encouraged them, whilst the academies played a very sorry 
part.” In England, at any rate, we have it on the authority of the 
late Mr. Dyce, that “if the Academy had done its duty there would 
have been no need for the schools of South Kensington.” 

The Academy, however, decided not to do its duty, and other 
means had to be sought for the improvement of our national in- 
dustries. Public opinion had been long before to some extent pre- 
pared for action by the report of the Parliamentary committee, 
which was brought about in 1836 through the vigorous efforts of 
Haydon, and thus the idea of founding a great museum and schools, 
which had secured the support of the Prince Consort, met with no 
worse opposition than ridicule. Lavish ridicule was heaped on the 
scheme and its authors; but ridicule in England does not kill, and 
the museum and schools survived it, and did their work with such 
effect that at the next great gathering of nations (1862) the 
advance made by our national industries, in point both of taste and 
skill, was confessed on all sides. This advance has been steadily 
maintained up to the present day; but when we started in the race 
we were so far behind, that to say this is not to say that we have 
outstripped all competitors. The great exhibition which has re- 
cently closed has shown, indeed, that as regards the application of 
science to industrial purposes, we have not much to learn from 
France or any other nation ; but when we come to the beautiful and 
artistic fashioning of objects of every-day use—though in some 
things, such as pottery and glass, we hold our own—we are, on the 
whole, still surpassed by the French. There are, it is true, single 
firms in England whose productions will stand comparison with the 
best ; but, taken in the mass, it must be confessed that France still 
keeps her pre-eminent place. In the arts of casting and chiselling 
her people are unrivalled, nor was there anything more remarkable 
than the series of artistic ironwork—as splendid in design as it was 
perfect in workmanship, which was exhibited by French firms. The 
same superiority marked, also, the specimens exhibited of her book- 
binding, of her goldsmiths’ work, and of all other articles requiring 

(1) See Gazette des Beaux Arts, 1869. 
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that exquisite deftness of fingers and delicacy of perception which 
can alone ensure strength and elegance in small things. 

Still, although the system pursued by France has been thus 
splendid in its results as regards her own industries, it has always 
seemed to me that it would be ridiculous to advocate its adoption in 
England. If we had tried it we should probably have met with 
crushing failure ; so it was lucky that our Academy was as conserva- 
tive as its fellows on the Continent. It certainly had no Le Brun 
at its head, capable of directing and governing the whole world of 
art-industry, and the creation of manufactories, supported by the 
State, would have aroused a storm amongst the vested interests of 
private enterprise. Even if there had been no such difficulties it 
may still be questioned whether we should have done well to imitate 
a system which, as it was eminently fitted to develop the brilliant 
qualities of the French, was pretty certain to be alien to our own 
genius. It is not to France that I should look in this matter; but 
I do think that we may have much to learn from another nation, a 
nation once as backward as ourselves—I mean Austria. 

At the Exhibition of 1862 Austria received a lesson as severe as 
that which was inflicted on ourselves in 1851, and the impression of 
her weakness was rendered all the more forcible by contrast with 
our extraordinary progress. Since that date she has applied to her 
own uses the system which we inaugurated ; but she has applied it 
with modifications, which appear to me to be improvements, and 
which have produced the most astonishing results. 

As soon as the position of Austrian industry was realised there was 
something like a revolt at Vienna, and, on the spur of the moment, 
Dr. v. Eitelberger* was sent off post haste to London by the Arch- 
Duke Rainer, then Minister-President, with the special mission of 
studying the institutions which had worked so marvellous a change 
in the character of English production. Two years later, in accord- 
ance with the. recommendations of his report, the great Austrian 
Museum had been created and was open to the public. When I 
went over it some years ago, in the company of Dr. v. Eitelberger 
and his assistant, Dr. Jacob Falke, I was struck with one point in 
which it differs very markedly from South Kensington. Whereas 
South Kensington is disfigured by the “collecting” mania, and 
makes one feel as if one were visiting a gigantic bric-d-brac shop, 
the Austrian Museum shows, in every department, the influence of 
definite educational purpose, in accordance with which all examples 
have been selected. At the time of my visit the Museum had 
already been completed by the addition of a library and print room, 
by various necessary dependencies, such as photographic studios and 


(1) See Zur Frage der Erzichung der Industriellen Classen in Oecsterreich. Separat- 
abdruck aus dem Jahres bericht des KK. Ministeriums fiir Cultur und Unterricht. 1876. 
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workshops, in which casting and other methods of reproduction 
were carried on, by art industrial schools, by a course for the train- 
ing of teachers of drawing, and by a technical school of chemistry, 
in which experiments regarding the pottery, glass, and enamel in- 
dustries were pursued. I also found that the authorities made a 
point of keeping close touch of all the leading manufacturers—many 
of whom had actually contributed to the expenses of the foundation of 
the Museum—and that they paid as serious attention to business ques- 
tions in connection with the material interests of industry as they 
did to the esthetic side of their task. When I came to inspect the 
system pursued in the schools attached to the Museum I found that, 
like ourselves, the Austrians had rejected all connection with their 
Academy ; not that the authorities had failed to recognise the fact 
that the fine arts and the industrial arts take their origin in the 
same principles and obey the same laws, but that they believed, 
under our present conditions, certain advantages were to be obtained, 
both as regards practice and the higher forms of instruction, by 
their separation. Instead, therefore, of trying to give anything like 
a complete and general artistic education, the directors of the 
Austrian Museum had decided on a scheme, still in force, of special 
schools. Of these schools there are three. The first includes all 
the subsidiary arts of building; that is to say, all that regards the 
interior arrangement of rooms, all articles of furniture or of decora- 
tion, whether in wood, metal, stone, or pottery, to which the prin- 
ciples of construction have to be applied. The second school is 
devoted to every craft which demands a knowledge of the sculptor’s 
art; such, for example, as certain branches of cabinet-making, 
stucco decoration, goldsmith’s work, casting and chiselling, whilst 
all forms of draughtsmanship and painting, fresco or tempera, which 
are required for the highest branches of decorative work, are dealt 
with in the third division. Of course it was impossible that the 
common drawing schools—of which there are several in Vienna, 
and which are rapidly spreading over the country—should give the 
teaching necessary to prepare students for special instruction. A 
preparatory school was, therefore, organized, under the supervision 
of the directors of the Museum, which a boy may enter at the age 
of fourteen, after a preliminary examination, and in which he may 
remain for a year, being then passed into one of the three special 
schools—the choice of the school being determined by the aptitudes 
shown by the boy during his preparatory year. 

From this outline it will be seen how complete a course there is 
within the reach of a capable and aspiring Austrian workman. And 
not only is it a complete course, it is also elastic. If a gifted boy 
shows that he is fit for a special school, he is not forced to make out 
his year of preparatory instruction, but is transferred at once to that 
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special division for which he has shown capacity, and thus there jg 
no waste of time and strength on the part of either master or pupil, 
If we go outside the capital, we find similar arrangements made in 
great provincial centres, such as Graz and Salzburg,’ where there are 
handicraft schools in which wood-carvers, joiners, turners, gilders, 
lockmakers, smiths, gravers, bronze and silver-workers, paper- 
stainers, decorators, and bookbinders can find special instruction, 
and where also there is provision for the study of drawing, of 
which any artisan is free to avail himself, coupled in all locali- 
ties whose industries require it, with means for practice in 
modelling. 

The keynote indeed of the whole Austrian system is the develop- 
ment of individual force and excellence, whether in the school or in 
the district, whether in teacher or taught; the authorities try to 
detect special aptitudes and powers, so that they may be utilized to 
the utmost advantage of the nation. For this cause, wherever 
handicraft schools are planted, they are specialized in accordance 
with the principal industries of the district, and the teacher sent is 
himself a specialist. Not ‘to fatigue the reader with a mass of 
details, I will take a single instance of the strength, as it seems to 
me, of the Austrian method. At Mondsee, as in so many other 
Alpine districts, rude wood-carving has been the industry for long 
time past of a large proportion of the inhabitants. As soon as it 
was decided to found a school there—the expenses of which, it should 
be remembered, were as usual partly met by private generosity—the 
authorities in Vienna picked out as master, Franz Wenger, a pupil 
trained in one of their schools, who had distinguished himself asa 
wood-carver of unusual power and skill. He was first called to 
Vienna, taught his business there as a teacher, had his attention care- 
fully directed to the finest examples of carved wood that the Museum 
possessed, as well as to those points in their execution from which 
he could profit most in his own work, and was then sent back to 
Mondsee to take charge of the new school.” It is no wonder that 
working on this wise, Austria has made such rapid progress in many 
branches that she can no longer be overlooked when Europe holds 
her great fairs. 

I tmay be said, perhaps, that such a system must cost immense 
sums of money. On the contrary, it is as cheap as it is efficient. 
Friends of mine, who have just purchased a quantity of inlaid furni- 
ture at Cortina d’Ampezzo, were amazed at the simplicity of the 
school, which succeeds in guiding and enlightening the remarkable 
industry of the whole district, by means of its two independent work- 
shops for inlaying and silver filigree work. The expense, indeed, of 

(1) Die Kunstbewegung-Oesterreich, R. v. Eitelberger. 
(2) Die Kunstgewerblichen Fachschulen des KK. Handels Ministeriums, p. 5, Albert lg. 
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the whole scheme is even less than one would be led to expect from 
an examination of the schools. A few years ago I gave myself some 
trouble to ascertain as nearly as possible the sums spent by England, 
France, and Austria on this department, and I then calculated that 
England spent about twice as much as France and nearly three 
times as much as Austria. From notes which I have made more 
recently, but on less sure grounds, I am inclined to believe that the 
game proportions continue to be maintained, and it seems to me that, 
if we compare our own expenditure and results with the expenditure 
and results of either of these two nations, we must feel as if there 
were something wrong somewhere, especially when we remember 
that France keeps up great State manufactories out of her far 
smaller budget. 

I should not, however, dwell so much on the money aspect of the 
question if I were sure that we really reached the class for whom 
our schools were intended. I admit their general educational value, 
and it is certainly desirable to rouse, if possible, by these means, 
some intelligent interest in amateurs ; but I want to see workmen in 
these schools. They must obtain the best part of their instruction 
in art, like the best part of their technical education, after they are 
practically engaged in the trades to which they belong. It is not 
possible for them to attend day classes, and if the night classes really 
suited their wants, one would expect to find workmen more largely 
represented in the attendance books. Now, about ten years ago, I 
obtained through Mr. Chamberlain, from the Committee of the 
Birmingham School of Art, statistics which showed that out of 1,341 
students entered on the books only 260 were attending the advanced 
night classes. From this 260 I had to strike off 60 as not following 
any trade, whilst of the remainder only another 60 or so represented 
the hardware trades, which are the special industry of the district. 
Inquiries made recently at Bradford and in other less important 
centres show similar results, and it seems to me pretty evident that 
our workmen, at least, do not find in these schools teaching which 
appeals to them as directly applicable to their work. 

It is, of course, impossible, as I well know, to give to an artisan 
in a few brief evening lessons, to which he often comes fatigued by 
a long day’s work, such training as might make of him an inven- 
tive designer. The development of the faculties, proper to that end, 
requires not hours, nor days, but years. It is, however, possible to 
give the workman, in the evening, instruction which may arouse and 
inspire new interest in his work, and render him sufficiently master 
of it to be capable at least of some variation of detail. This I think 
might be done, but certainly not on such a system as that which we 
at present follow, with a prescribed course that is practically the 
same for all, and which turns out teachers and pupils alike, as my 
dear master, Mr. Mulready, used to say, “branded with the depart- 
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ment stamp.” When I heard the Duke of Edinburgh at a distribu- 
tion of prizes* congratulating the country on its artisans receiving 
in these schools “ instruction in subjects bearing directly on the handi- 
crafts in which they may be engaged,” I could not help feeling how 
little outsiders knew of the imperfections of our schools. It is true 
that there are classes and examinations for certain crafts in connec- 
tion with builders’ and engineers’ work, but where are those who 
attend them to learn, in the words of Citizen Gibelin, the precepts of 
beauty and the art of applying them to the commonest objects? 
Either we must teach this much to our artisans or we must confess 
that as far as art is concerned we have taught them less than 
nothing. 

Suppose, however, that a man has leisure enough to supplement 
his work, in the class for carpenters and joiners, by attendance on 
the drawing classes proper, what do you imagine he gets there? 
These classes are part of a course, originally, I believe, intended for 
teachers, though as to their value, even from that point of view, I 
might have something to say, for I entirely concur in the opinion 
expressed by Mr. Ablett, the drawing instructor to the London 
School Board, that it is undesirable to train each teacher in every 
branch of art. ‘Many years,” he says, “are occupied in giving a 
little of everything, and no particular skill in anything.’’ But, 
even supposing the course were good for other purposes, it certainly 
does not offer the workman any special instruction which he can 
apply in his daily work, and which would therefore directly influence 
the industries of the country. 

“Under the system of the department,” remarks Mr. Crowther, 
writing from the Manchester Mechanics’ Institute, ‘ the student of 
elementary drawing has no natural forms and the fewest possible 
artificial forms brought under his notice.’*® It is true, indeed, that 
those who enter the schools for their own purposes are not obliged 
to take the prescribed round which ends in certificates of compe- 
tency, but, subject to the master’s approval, may select such objects 
of study as seem most suited to their wants, and this liberty of 
choice would be all that could be desired if each school had masters 
able to treat each case individually, and if the masters had no 
inducement to consider anything but the interests of their pupils. 
Unfortunately, the system of payment by results makes it an object 
to every master that his school should carry off as many prizes as 
possible, and he is necessarily biassed by this consideration. ‘ Every 
alteration in the South Kensington syllabus and regulations is 
eagerly watched by hundreds of teachers eager to adapt their 
teaching, so as to earn the maximum of grant under the changed 

(1) Guildhall, Feb. 9, 1880. 


(2) See Appendix FF., Second Report of the Royal Commissioners on Technical 
Education. (8) Ibid. 
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regulations. Under this pressure, the interests of the pupil are 
necessarily of secondary consideration.’’' A master would be more 
than human if it were not so, but what is the result? A lad comes 
in, already possessing mechanical skill, let us say, in copying any 
drawing put before him, yet incapable of representing the simplest 
object in the round. The teacher ought, of course, at once to begin 
training his pupil in the appreciation and rendering of forms in the 
round. But the master knows that the lad’s early attempts in this 
direction will be, at best, far below the level which would give him 
a chance of distinction in a competition, whereas, by a month’s 
diligence, he could make sure of a medal for shading from the flat. 
The certain prospect of immediate success captivates both master 
and pupil, and the hours which should have been devoted to making 
progress are wasted in marking time. And, even if the master were 
animated by the most self-sacrificing zeal, it is impossible for any 
but an exceptionally accomplished artist to be ready to give special 
teaching in each different class, to face about in turn and show to 
the wood-carver, the metal-worker, the pottery maker, the porcelain 
painter what are the forms and designs best fitted to each separate 
branch of industry. 

To attempt to give art teaching specially adapted to all the 
different trades, by special masters, in every school is impossible, 
because it would involve monstrous outlay; nor, on the other hand, 
could the necessities of the case be met by a vast central establish- 
ment which would probably be at so great a distance from many of 
our chief centres of industry as to render it practically useless to 
large bodies of those whose interests it is desired to further. What 
Ishould propose, although a radical change, is one that might be 
carried out by utilizing rather than disturbing the conditions we 
have already created, and even if it eventually involved large 
alterations in the present training system, it might be quietly and 
gradually inaugurated with the co-operation of the existing staff. 
Suppose, that, to begin with, we left the elementary teaching where 
it is, and meddled as little as possible with the Central Training 
School at South Kensington. The germ of great future modifica- 
tions might be, in the first place, introduced by simply re-grouping 
the course of certificates, specializing each group so as to make it 
final in its own division. Let there be three divisions corresponding 
to the three divisions of the schools of the Austrian Museum, into 
either one of which a student, having passed out of the preliminary 
stage, should elect to enter according to his tastes and purpose. 

At present anyone who enters on the cumulative series of certifi- 
cate taking, even if he uses to the utmost all latitude of selection, 
constantly finds himself passing months doing something for which 


(1) See Technical Education in England and Wales, National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Technical and Secondary Education. 
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he has no aptitude, solely that he may proceed on the prescribed 
path to his next group. If, as often happens, one of his works js 
not quite up to certificate excellence a year is lost, lost beyond recall; 
there are no monthly examinations, as in some Continental schools, 
no such elastic provisions as those which enable the Austrian art. 
student to spend as little or as much time over any given part of his 
course as may seem to be most profitable to himself and his masters, 
On such a system as that which I propose not only would the time 
and energy of the student be saved, but we should soon have a body 
of teachers capable of specializing district schools in relation to the 
character of the principal trades in each of our great centres of 
industry. On this point I might indeed quote the speech lately 
made by Mr. Hodgson at the Art Congress, but, in quoting Mr, 
Hodgson, I should simply be quoting myself, for his proposal is 
identical with that which I put before the public about twelve years 
ago in the Pali Mall Gazette, then under the editorship of my friend 
Mr. Morley. 

“For example,” I then said, “the master of the school at Bir- 
mingham should be one who has directed his chief attention to the 
class of design best fitted for all kinds of metal work, damascened 
or engraved, cast or hammered; and the master of the school at 
Manchester should be one who has specially studied designing for 
stuffs printed or woven.” In this way, instead of putting men half 
way on a road which leads to nowhere in particular, a really valuable 
training might be given, for the attention of the teacher, now scat- 
tered over a variety of distinct aims, would be directed to developing 
one special branch in the application of art to industry, he would be 
not only giving his pupils teaching of immediate use to them, but 
also indicating the way in which the subject of their study was 
related to the general principles which underlie all good design, and 
showing them its connection with other branches of art. <A few 
hours spent thus would do more towards the development of a man’s 
skill and understanding than any amount of proficiency in the 
matter of chalk-shading. The masters themselves would find a 
freer, happier career open to their tastes and ambitions, the taught 
would receive instruction which they could more easily assimilate, 
and the Budget would have no additional burden to bear. 

That such a scheme might be worked, and might be worked as 
economically as our present system, is proved by the example of 
Austria, where, as we have seen, no sooner does any industry attain 
importance than the Ministry of Public Instruction or of Commerce 
strives to found, at its centre, a special school—generally with its 
workshop attached—which affords facilities for practical illustration. 
To something like this we also might come in time, for the move- 
ment in favour of technical education, of which we see signs on all 
sides, would be supplemented by the proposed reform in our schools 
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of art, and, together with the attempt now made to obtain special 
museums in local centres of industry, would fill up the outline of a 
complete scheme in which the State might co-operate with private 
effort. The generosity of private effort in England may be expected 
at least to outrival the magnificence which it has shown in 
Austria. Years ago the Clothworkers’ Company nobly led the way 
by the endowment of the technical side of their department in the 
College of Science at Leeds. The City Companies, too, have already 
set aside large sums for technical education in London. At the 
present time we are often seeing fresh instances of the liberal interest 
felt in this question, on which so much of the greatness, present and 
future, of our country depends. Let us therefore bravely increase 
ourdemands. The soldiers of industry have a right to be furnished 
with the best equipment wealth can supply or wisdom can select. 
It is the plain duty of the State to see that they have every means, not 
only of technical instruction, but of instruction in such forms of art 
as may give them insight into all beauty that is applicable to their 
work. Not, indeed, that I am deluded enough to suppose that such 
instructions will contribute, in the long run, to send up wages; our 
workers must look elsewhere for the means to that end; but it will 
do this much for them—by making them better workmen it will 
prevent their having to compete at a disadvantage with the workmen 
of other countries; by making them more interested in their work it 
will make them happier men. 

In a lecture on “Science and Life,” Professor de Sanctis once 
touched, with suggestive eloquence, on the political and social value 
of an artistic training. Such a training, he said, develops the 
feelings and the imagination, which tend to become stunted under 
the conditions of modern life by the growth of the reasoning 
faculties at their expense. He was speaking, not of the class whose 
claims I have been urging, but of those before whom the doors of 
all knowledge and all experience lie open, and he declared that the 
great universities of Italy, under the pressure of modern demands, 
had sunk into mere machinery for the production of lawyers, doctors, 
and other professional men. The general defect, indeed, of alt 
branches of our modern training for life is that it enlightens the 
mind while it leaves the desires without direction. In the develop- 
ment of the love of art,in the making the study of art an integral 
part of all education, we have, if rightly applied and understood, at 
least one spiritualising influence to set against those which deaden 
the higher perceptions and stifle the heart and the imagination of 
our toiling millions. To come to the right apprehension of science 
in any of its various forms is a matter of painful labour and long 
service, but the soul of him to whom beauty has revealed herself, 
even in her humblest forms, is touched on the instant, as it were, by 
the finger of God. Emiuia F. 8. Ditke. 
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I. 


THERE is an engaging and restful charm in brilliant generalization, 
Nothing, save well-cut paradox, has more. A child busies itself by 
the hour with iron-filings and a magnet; and grown up babies find 
a similar but keener pleasure in tempering pet magnets of their 
own, and then in proudly proving their attracting and co-ordinating 
power throughout the apparent chaos of the world’s facts. But un- 
successful generalization worries rather than comforts, even though 
it suggest. So that when an English friend of mine the other day 
thought to mark for me the present drift of society in the United 
States by saying that in that country, in its aping of English 
manners, the rest of the civilised world is enjoying the amusing 
spectacle of an entire nation playing the part of the prodigal son— 
of a nation that has sought after strange gods in other lands, and 
is now returning in repentance to the ancestral mansion and the 
lordly park—I too, in my turn, ventured to be amused, and made 
the generalization of my own that there is everything in the point 
of view. On the text of this remark I preached him a sermon, 
contrasting English and American life. Now and then I trod upon 
my friend’s insular toes. But I am bound to say that he was too 
well-bred, and not quite English enough, having read much and 
travelled widely, at the time to wince. However, he promised to 
answer me at our next meeting. Meanwhile I have looked over 
the matter anew, and put down some preliminary notes, English 
and New English, to guide him in his reply. I warned him at the 
time that every word I uttered was either quite meaningless or alto- 
gether false apart from its entire context. 


The vitality of England is shown in her power of successful colo- 
nization ; and her safety lies, as it has always lain, in being beloved 
by Poseidon. She has been an easy-going and unquestioning lover, 
with a saving amount of tact. Her great rival beyond the Channel, 
against whose sea-lights her own send challenging gleams nightly, 
has always been characterised by a certain habit of impulse, and 
impetuous sincerity in the realisation of her Gallic convictions, which 
the typical Englishman cannot understand. Whenever he has found 
himself beginning to appreciate this greater spontaneity of thought, 
and consequently of action in France, he has thought it loyalty to 
his sovereign to harden his heart and dull his sensibilities in Phara- 
onic fashion, against even that modicum of approval which would be 
betrayed by such appreciation. This is true even to-day, and in 
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general always has been true, notwithstanding the Continental 
affectations of the small-toed court of William II., the mental atti- 
tudes of a third Earl of Shaftesbury, of a Wordsworth sonneteering 
eloquently in praise of liberty, or of the present mild-eyed Oxford 
School of devotees of Paul Bourget ; throughout I am engaged in a 
determination of the broad lines of national characteristics, now 
fast disappearing as England becomes rapidly more cosmopolitan, 
not of some conflicting and troublesome exceptions proving the 
presence in this misty island of important varieties of blood not 
distinctively English. Individually, to the penetrating student of 
history and human nature, average England has not offered the 
really interesting types for study which its superficial picturesque- 
ness has seemed to warrant. Indeed, at home, save in those surface 
eccentricities of aspect so easily caricatured by keen observers, Eng- 
lishmen in the past have not shown great individuality. This can 
easily be maintained in the face of Dickens and Hogarth and Cruik- 
shank, who are to be taken out to prove the rule: exceptiones probant 
reguias. The types of largest human interest have usually broken 
away from England. Like the planet Saturn,—if indeed not like 
the primeval god himself, whom times and seasons served, and who 
knew no better than to devour his own children, who naturally 
therefore did not care to live at home,—England has sloughed her 
fancied useless members in far-reaching rings of colonization. The 
island is not so small as it looks on the map; but it has never been 
large enough to hold men who thought too much ahead of them. 
Thinking behind has been tolerated and in fact cultivated, and in 
such thinking no people has equalled the English ; thinking under 
authority and from sanctioned prejudices has pleased Englishmen, 
has pleased Oxford and Cambridge, and has been dry-nursed into a 
national habit of mind by large and generous endowments. But any 
practical break from the conventional has so far taken the line of 
immoral eccentricity, as to be damned as inconvenient in the good 
old-fashioned sense of the word, and practically proved so by being 
ejected. Such ejection masquerades to the English sense as the 
preservation of law and order. But it really is keeping the cover 
down upon any unpleasant surprise that might start up from too 
sudden a view of the ugly-headed Jack-in-the-box, Truth; and 
every new idea, to men so well-established as England’s gentlemen 
have been and are, in Church and State and country-seats, is ugly 
and inconvenient. The mere mechanical devices and scientific dis- 
coveries of the latter half of the nineteenth century, which have 
forced into juxtaposition before undreamed of every quarter of the 
globe, have tempered isolated insolence wherever found, to a certain 
appearance of urbanity and affectation of comity. But some peoples 
have needed tempering more than others, and the England of 
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Spartan reticence and self-sufficiency is essentially Doric England 
still. 

England, I said just now, has never been large enough to hold 
men who thought too much ahead of them. I would modify the 
assertion and say that thinkers of this sort in England frequently 
are forced to live lives of convention and compromise utterly incon- 
sistent with their actual intellectual attitudes and their deepest con- 
victions. English liberty is liberty of thought and expression, but 
not of action. The English mind, while less imaginative than some, 
is, in all forms of logical activity, surer of its results than any other, 
and the sanest in the world. But with an unrivalled capacity for 
pure thinking, when he chooses to exercise his mind, there are dis- 
cernible quite unmistakable proofs that, in practical realization of 
his intellectual beliefs, even the liberty-loving Englishman does not 
like to stand alone. He is constantly, moreover, postponing the 
donning of his thinking-cap; but in this he manifests, perhaps, 
the temporary indifference of conscious strength. The pleasant 
exhaustion consequent upon his manly activity in the hunting or 
football field, or in the lazy delights of the ineffable punt, is not 
conducive to thinking upon any subject more remote than how to 
have a bath before dinner. Like the healthy Spartan that he is, in 
this mood he regards with wholesome disgust the merest flavour of 
Attic salt. Attic salt partially paralyses his papilie, rendering 
them quite unfit for the detection of the proper bouquet of his lusty 
port. With no necessity, therefore, of thinking, in the shadow of a 
Church and State that thinks for you, a Church whose bells, on each 
periodic Sunday, multitudinously applaud the achievements of dig- 
nified and self-sufficient England, and when there are so many 
legitimate and obviously superior interests in the open air, wooing 
river, pawing horses, eager hounds, England proudly rests content— 
and who can wonder ?—in the strength and dignity she has made 
for herself by her own unaided efforts. With a sense sure to detect 
the drift of society and events, streams of social tendency, the rise of 
the people, the varying and complex problems of the pressing future, 
she sees no necessity of being worried by such questions until they 
press and cry indecorously for attention. When at last actually the 
time does come, England considers all these problems one by one as 
they advance, with an extraordinary steadiness of intent vision, and 
an admirable and painstaking caution. But the word cautious as 
applied to the English is but an ethical name for a certain wise 
inertia. The quality is one of many indications of England’s pre- 
eminent sense and worldly wisdom. All history is compromise. 
But English history is marked by compromise more particularly 
than any other, although few histories can boast of being less com- 
promising. Pre-eminently, England’s instinct is to be fair. Her 
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history has been a long struggle towards equity. But the English 
character, while sworn in the long run to justice, partakes also of a 
more general and less admirable quality of human nature, selfishness. 
The combination and co-operation of these two impulses, the selfish- 
ness she has cultivated beyond the mere needs of self-preservation, 
and her own peculiar sense of justice and fair-play, explain the dis- 
tinctive character of her history. That portion of English society 
which is the heir of the feudal lord has always been aware that sooner 
or later the old order supporting him would change. But the problem, 
born of a natural Conservative desire, has been how most slowly to 
accomplish this change ; how long it may be possible to postpone the 
inevitable. An Englishman ordinarily finds the old ways sufficient 
for his purpose. English country roads, bordered by hedge-rows 
of honeysuckle, blackberry and may, are grooves deep-worn. The 
changes from feudalism to the divine right of kings; from the abso- 
lute monarchy of the Stuarts to the constitutional Government of the 
succession ; the social and political revolutions marked by the Reform 
Bills, the Corn Laws, the Municipal Corporation, and the Education, 
Acts; of all these changes or measures none was undertaken till the 
conditions of each time became so literally intolerable as to force the 
questions to serious and final issue. Then the Englishman of con- 
vention listened to the dictates of the Englishman of sanity and 
worldly wisdom, and recognised the soundness of the latter’s 
advice to play for a time his long unaccustomed, but not unnatural, 
role of Sir Giles Fairplay, the Englishman of justice. The political 
sagacity of Englishmen may be summed up in their firm conviction 
that “a stitch in time saves nine;” and whatever political chagrin 
they have suffered has arisen from a neglect of this principle, which 
they know the value of really better than any other nation in the 
world. 

For men, therefore, who have thought too enthusiastically ahead 
of them or before their time, England may justly be said to be as 
small as it looks. The case seems, then, to afford a pretty paradox, 
in which I see again a Spartan parallel. The existing liberty of 
action seems in no way commensurate with the liberty allowed in 
thought. Here is a philosophy giving the direct lie to the Socratic 
principle that virtue is knowledge. England has defended this 
position with a certain wilfulness and pretence. There is no god 
but convention, and compromise is his prophet ; so runs the English 
Koran. Progress must come, but let its udvance be decorous. 
Righteousness, English righteousness, has been obedience to the 
strict, straight lines of Church and State. There is something pre- 
Christian and Jewish about this. Righteousness and religion have 
been separated in the English from their own personal convictions ; 
thus separated, they become a thing apart, and, by an optical illusion, a 
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good in themselves, a sacred thing, without vital human relationship, 
We thus get the anomaly of an entire nation affirming its belief anq 
trust in a host of traditions, superstitions or old-time rules, political, 
religious, social, quite beyond which nine-tenths of the individualscom. 
posing the nation have carried their thought, and which in their owy 
personal thinking they do not for one moment take into account. This 
is a sublime and ornamental hypocrisy, which England shareg 
with the old Israel and the Rome of the earlier Casars. Were 
it not at present so general as to be thoroughly well understood it 
might be morally injurious. But, as it is, its existence is always 
silently and mutually taken for granted; and thus, there being 
really no deception, it has rarely brought down the destructive 
wrath of the avenging gods. In America such hypocrisy is not a 
national sin. But this is because his clothes, for the most part, stil] 
fit the American. England clings fondly to the old bottles, while 
America had, in most cases, to make new ones, and is without her 
temptations to vamp the old. In England hypocrisy is innocuous 
because pervasive and an element in all men’s calculations. It is 
the tax respectability lays upon her children for being the sons of 
their mother, thus taking advantage of their loyalty; and it is a 
tax very easy to be borne. America has scarcely developed hypo- 
crisy, because, in the first place, she could more easily manage, 
whenever she has wakened to the necessity, to throw off the incubus of 
her many odious theoretical rules of life, since they are not % 
heavily weighted by authority in America as in England ; moreover, 
her quality has not been tried as yet, and, for the most part, what 
conventions, social or religious, she did import, she still, in the 
sweet innocence of her heart, believes in, not having thought so far 
afield as the Englishman. Whenshe does begin to think frequently 
she expresses herself in the worst possible form. Colonel Ingersoll, 
as a writer on religion, would be heard as little of in England as 
Mr. Bradlaugh, but in America he creates a Satanic uproar. This 
simply means that to large bodies of people in America his ideas are 
a dangerously attractive novelty, and that such followers have not 
the wisdom or culture to see the shallowness or irrelevance of his 
contentions. One would suppose, however, to listen to the din, that 
Titans were rolling under Aitna. The little knowledge of the host 
of readers in America eager for wisdom speaks out with a blatant 
sincerity which drives hypocrisy crouching to a corner of the wall. 
Few Americans could understand how in a certain state hypocrisy 
has become a virtue, or, at least, a tolerated, and even cultivated 
habit of mind, and that that state is the England of Doric reticence 
and compromise. 

Some of the more agreeable features among the English social 
customs most appreciated by foreigners, especially by Americans, arise 
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from this selfish national characteristic of self-sufficiency, this Doric 
reticence and insularity. An illustration in point is the average 
treatment of the guest in a country-house. To put guests at their 
ease should be the aim of every entertainer. This end is perfectly 
accomplished in England. The ability seems inborn; but it fre- 
quently arises not from a sense of propriety and true politeness, as 
when seen in the Americans, but really from an isolating racial 
selfishness by virtue of which an individual insisting upon being 
let alone himself allows others by neglect the same pleasure. The 
plan works well; it works naturally. And the opposite ideal of 
entertainment seen in America, and equally characteristic of the 
people, works ill, namely the tactless struggle to entertain, the 
nervous anxiety a guest always encounters in a host who fears he 
may suffer from ennui if every moment be not filled for him. This 
is exasperating; it renders average entertainment in America 
intolerable to one who has tasted the delightful independence of the 
unencumbered hours in an English country-house. But whatever 
the results may be, the causes are as given. The Englishman, with 
a State all terraced with societies of philanthropy, is at heart as little 
of the good Samaritan as the cosmopolitan Franklin. Englishmen 
appear to fill the mountain road, healing volcanoes of sores on thou- 
sands of beggars. All the time, Arnold Toynbee and the rest aside 
—all the time, at heart and as a nation, not from ill-will but from 
mere inertia, they are eager to pass by on the other side. On the 
contrary the American is more genuinely generous, but his generosity 
is still Puritan and largely takes the form of a sop to a growling 
conscience, which may be ignored during the process of digestion. 
But of the two it seems better to toss the sop to conscience than to 
convention. 

In considering so curiously this English characteristic marked by 
the agreeable custom I have cited I willingly plead guilty to the 
charge of indulging in praise more bitter-sweet than sweet. But if 
this seem quite pitifully frank, much more so will be the wider illus- 
tration it occurs to me now to give. My friend who compared the 
Exodus of Americans to England with the classical Return of the 
Prodigal Son probably was not aware of the full significance of the 
fact marked so epigrammatically in his insular remark. But ol 
the fact there can be no doubt. Americans, in proportion as they 
get culture, like England. And Englishmen take to Americans as 
the phrase goes. Thisis a highly entertaining fact, and most signiti- 
cant. I hear Americans in London constantly asserting that they 
like tobe here. They regard it as the most “livable” city in the world, 
and England, of which London is the eye, the most “livable” of 
countries. An Englishman, listening to this praise, is intensely 
gratified ; and more than ever does he regard England as the centre 
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of the solar system. Laudari a viro laudato, to be praised by the 
praised, Cicero says somewhere, quoting from another, is a high, a 
very high, satisfaction. And it is an agreeable titillation for the 
English paterfamilias to know that the children enjoy, when they 
return to it, the warmth and the big logs and the enticing 
settle of the old fireside. He expects it is a comforting compliment 
(for this is the very word he uses, believing himself to be speaking 
correct English), but he did not dare to go unprepared for disappoint- 
ment. However unlikely he would be to confess it he is really proud 
of his errant child of energy. The American compliments him 
simply by being American. The American accent and intonation 
are intolerable to him; but the fund of life the American carries 
with him is exhilarating in England. He is like a boy coming back 
to the aged father and mother and brushing up the wits of the old 
people. The father believes that he forgets more nightly than the 
boy has ever known. But the freshness of his points of view, the 
depth and speed of his intuition, the engaging power of quaint sug- 
gestion, the inevitable alertness of mind, the buoyancy and enthusiasm 
of his average mood, all these characteristics and qualities are so 
unexpected, so fresh and helpful, that the father cannot but admire, 
although he may be a good deal shocked. The Doric Englishman 
has become in America both Ionic and Corinthian; and there is no 
evidence that Sparta ever failed to admire Athens or Corinth, how- 
ever much she thought it her duty to disapprove of their gods. 
Wherever we finally turn to account for the fact, to the atmosphere 
or amalgamation of varied races, or in general to the total change in 
environment, the fact itself will go unquestioned. An American, or 
better, a New Englander—for New England, roughly speaking, is a 
more distinctive and original English colony than the Virginias— 
starting as an Englishman has become in two centuries and a half a 
variant species, a new being. He seems making, at his best, towards 
an ideal type, midway between the Frenchman and his own English 
forefathers. And now he comes back into the parent nest some- 
thing of a cuckoo, who creates amusement and some menacing 
annoyance. The Englishman likes him a “little bit,” and he is 
devoted to the Englishman. What does it mean ? 

To an Englishman the world beyond the boundaries of his isle, 
save America and the Colonies, is inhabited by barbarians, just as 
Dacia or Italy or Persia was to the Greek. In Athens it is easy to 
please the Athenians. Plato proved it in an eloquent bit of satirical 
rhetoric entitled Menerenus, and I have heard it proved in America 
to Americans ad nauseam, in many a Fourth of July oration. 
England’s Parliament proves it nightly to the satisfaction of the 
readers of the Zimes. But the national pride of the United States, 
which has grown with the sense of achievement in the difficult 
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process of working out its own salvation, differs widely in its character 
from the national pride of England, although both thrive on the 
glorious memories of portions of their past history. All the world, 
save the American and Colonial world, I have said, the Englishman 
thinks barbarian. America is not barbarian to him, for it is boyish, 
immature. An American might not be blamed for preferring the 
good company of the barbarians to the acceptance of the dubious 
distinction of the other classification. His sole comfort—I do not 
for one moment deny that this is enough— is in knowing that if he 
isa true American he is an Englishman scaled of a good many pre- 
judices and longer-sighted. The natural language of the English 
national pride is “ Leave England and you leave civilization behind 
you.” Many a time have I heard it said. Whatever urbanity of 
manner England has has been taken on only because it was found 
necessary, for any sort of success in the carrying out of her own 
policy, to veil her two chief characteristics, brutality and directness, 
in an ingratiating air of manners, This is the wholesome result of 
England’s contact with the great world. The Shaftesbury who was 
the author of the Characteristics, one of the most polished and cul- 
tivated of English gentlemen, and the best critic and one of the 
ablest writers of his time, has said: “All politeness is owing to 
liberty. We polish one another, and rub off our corners and rough 
sides by this amiable collision.” The manners of England, which 
are the social conventions of her own political organism, are admirably 
adapted to the island itself. But outside of England they serve little 
purpose, so that beyond the limits of his own shores the Englishman 
is always at sea. Then his self-sufficiency, brutality, and directness 
come obtrusively to the fore. But in directness and all the good 
qualities of honesty and courage and pluck and singleness of purpose 
and simplicity that flow from it or are akin to it, no other people 
can vie with him. In becoming cosmopolitan he has got manners, 
learned a craft not quite natural to him, and lost something of his 
directness and honesty. But, though the changes of the last half- 
century have been so great, he is still a Dorian—still he scorns 
deceit and meanness. He hates guilelessness, but equally detests the 
wily. Evasion and circumlocution are not his habit. Therefore he 
is not prepared for the often Jesuitical quality of French subtlety or 
the as frequent American characteristic of chicane. He does not like 
the uncanny canniness of people who are too clever. Facts and 
plodding are his province, and no one manipulates facts so well. 
English ethical philosophy and what little metaphysics there is in 
England are sufficient to prove this. But it takes more facts to 
convince the English than any other nation, and the Englishman 
has never risen to the generalization that facts can lie. A Frenchman 
knows this, and always counts upon it. For French finesse the 
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English have no weapons so delicate. And for those American 
characteristics, by reason of which Proteus should have altars erected 
to him in the American market-places, the American alertness, 
adaptability, buoyancy, or, in their exaggerated forms, bumptious. 
ness and smartness, they have an envious appreciation, although 
they look at times so primly askance, an appreciation that passes 
into a positive craving for more matter equally amusing. {% 
Americans they cultivate and flatter and entertain royally, if often 
in a manner patronising. But they make little distinction between 
Americans ; they are not careful respecters of persons. They run 
after Mr. Lowell and Buffalo Bill with equal interest, and receive 
both into Society. Both are flattered and come again. This is s 
different from the way the Athenians mobbed a philosopher of 
Megara, who was keenly interested in the great innovator, Socrates, 
and journeyed once all the way across the Thrasian Plain, and up 
over the mountains to the olive-groves of Attica, to violet-crowned 
Athens, just to visit him and learn from him. But that was ata 
time when Megara had no commercial market, and wished in vain 
for free-trade. It is the immense ennui of their routine lives that 
troubles the English, and makes them rejoice at the freshness of 
Americans. Americans to the English are a new sensation. 

But it is this very habit of convention, and this undeviating 
routine against which at heart the English chafe, and by reason of 
which they are so willing to welcome any manifestation of freedom 
in others and evidence of absence of conventional restraint, when 
they are not asked to be pert nonconformists too, that makes England 
so fascinating and restful a country to the American. An American 
is like a cat in possessing nine lives and a clever habit of alighting 
in every fall upon his feet. The Englishman, not because he is too 
nice and delicate, but because he is not so easily adaptable, being 
used to one authoritative way of life prescribed by Church, Society, 
and State, is like glass or flowers, which, when moved, must always 
be moved “right side up with care.” American versatility and 
vivacity are contagious; and every one in the United States is a 
chameleon. The pitch of American life is at fever heat. In their 
clubs Americans drink more whiskies and brandies-and-sodas, and 
more endless varieties of deleterious “ cock-tail pick-me-ups,” 
as they call them, than any other nations. Busied in the struggle 
to live, it becomes a second nature to the American to live fast, and 
under the strain of the nervous tension he breaks utterly down in 
health before any of his European neighbours. His aim is not, as 
usually in England, to get money enough to live in such a way as to 
live well. He does not recognise that the only good of money is to 
buy leisure to be wise. But with eye fast fixed upon the coin itself, 
the dazed vision magnifies it into a good for its own sake. In 
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America, on the whole, money is at present the chief condition of 
power. By money man is enabled there to crane himself above the 
dead level of uniformity. Hence, in general, America has not 
reached the point that England long ago attained, in which it can 
afford to cultivate other gods than Saesient With such an ideal 
and such a cult arise everywhere sordidness of motive in the wor- 
shippers, and mediocrity if not actual vulgarity of aspiration ; 
everywhere, that is, apart from the university centres of culture 
and the sections dominated by piety and the churches. But the 
piety of the churches, while sincere, is often sadly lacking in culture, 
whereas in England its hypocrisy has often esthetic or patriotic 
sanction, while it is really more enlightened. Americans thank God 
that they have “a Church without a bishop, and a State without a 
king.” So that certain temptations natural to England do not there 
entice. America has fewer social shackles and fewer superstitions 
than any country in the world, but what it has are more galling and 
oppressive than any in England. “ We believe,” says its Declaration 
of Independence, “that all men are created free and equal.” This 
assertion, as profoundly false as it is profoundly true, pervades all 
her institutions, and is dangerously caviare to the general. For not 
all Americans have by any means as yet recognised that only men 
that are equal are equal; that there are degrees of worth, and thus 
degrees of legitimate superiority, and consequently of social rank, 
but a rank of which brain ought to be the gauge. The truth in this 
utterance which they do appreciate is its insistence upon the inalien- 
able right of every man to be himself, and to work out his own 
salvation, and its rejection of anything like the English notion, 
embalmed authoritatively in the Prayer-book, that the individual 
must content himself with smiling labour, however arduous in the lot 
to which he is called and in which he is born. 

But however strong may be the American’s belief in man’s inalien- 
able right of liberty, “the belief does not appear to have that general 
vitality we should have expected. The religious and social restric- 
tions that exist in America, though infinitely fewer than those in 
England in the written statute books of the island and in the un- 
written laws of the national goddess Respectability and her prophet, 
are not like English restrictions which are for the most part paper 
conventions, easily ignored in practice and thus prolific of hypocrisy, 
but arbitrarily tyrannical formulas of the strictest sort, most un- 
favourable to the development of individuality, and rendering a 
manly independent life all but impossible. This tyranny is not felt 
so much in the expression of one’s political convictions. But it is 
shamefully exacting in social and religious life. In the rank and 
file of the churches in New England intolerance is still grievously 
rife, so that the average Methodist for instance, or Baptist, could 
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never, even in the covert silence of his own rash musings, logically 
wish a hateful Unitarian or Universalist in hell, because his profound 
belief is quite at one with his professed creed that they are already 
doomed, and his interest in the matter would be utterly superfluous, 
In England, where, if Englishmen practised in all sincerity what 
the Prayer-book preaches, intolerance should be far more general 
and savage, as a matter of fact it is far less frequent. Indeed, 
religious intolerance pure and simple may be said scarcely to exist at 
all, whatever distrust there is of the Nonconformist being distinctly 
a political affair. But the Prayer-book offers a most convenient 
code to fall back upon as a means for the wholesale instruction of 
children and the lower classes. In England surely it is decidedly in 
the interests of the upper classes and the public weal to be able 
authoritatively to enjoin upon servants the ordering of themselves 
“lowly and reverently ” to all their betters; and the necessity of 
their “doing their duty in that state of life into which it has pleased 
God to callthem.” This means in England that servants are born ser- 
vants, and must die servants, and need not complain, for they are a 
different race, helots in the Spartan realm. In a land where no man is 
borna servant, or, if he is, hopes some day to be President of hiscountry, 
it is obvious, and to the English traveller it will often be painfully, 
obnoxiously obvious, that there must frequently be a vast deal of 
prevalent vulgarity of self-assertion, and annoying friction, and 
loud-mouthed jarring of dissonant advisers. Such is indeed the case 
in the America of to-day. But the fact is of the highest significance. 
In America to-day there are more human beings with a growing 
sense of their own worth as men, more individuals with sense of self 
and personality, than have ever before been congregated in history. 
Almost all her deficiencies and disadvantages seem capable of being 
interpreted as necessary evils. So that at present America’s un- 
doubted lack of distinction is really its great distinction. The ideal 
aim of civilization is the fullest general development of personality 
in all the individuals composing the nation. But the process is 
painful in a high degree. And a nation in the stress and strain of 
personal development is not a pleasant place for people of delicate 
organism or too nice nerves. But the critic who, noting the appli- 
cation of this truth to America, stops at the fact without explaining 
it or determining the prophecy in it, is too lazy to think. It should 
be pointed out that the unrest, the absence of taste, the reaching 
after new ideas, the self-assertion, the youthful confidence and 
bounce, are all inevitable characteristics sure to be outgrown, unless 
some cataclysm engulf the entire proud Korah’s troop of the 
American people and nip them, like the fabled Atlantis, in the bud. 
America to-day marks a farther general advance in civilization than 
has yet been attained. There is a more pervasive personal life there, 
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a greater general power of the imagination, and a higher average 
mental and moral development than in any country in the world. 
But if this be true of the average, the highest quality is much rarer 
than in England. A small remnant is what we should have expected 
however. With more ideas as a nation than the English, if less 
than the French, the American is fortunate in having less fickleness 
than the latter and more repose. He is more sympathetic and more 
appreciative than the Englishman. But a people waking to a know- 
ledge of itself is not a tractable monster. Its millions of heads 
mean each a thinking brain liable to entangle its Briarean arms. 
Here is horror and anarchy in germ. The Zeit-Geist seems very 
foolhardy, it must be owned, to try so uncertain and strange a game. 

England, therefore, to an American, is a fair land flowing with 
milk and honey, where he may rest his tired eyes and weary brain. 
Here, after all the uproar of his home, is dignity and strength and 
charm. All the relics of feudalism exercise upon the American 
their spell. All over the land he hears the whispering of immemo- 
rial elms. He walks in Druid groves or on the earthworks of 
Danish camps. It is not the Church alone that is established. 
Every English institution seems to stand upon a pyramid base that 
cannot be shaken. All the land is fair, as it rolls, and well-tilled 
to the horizon. But not only is it like a gentleman’s park, but it is 
really such ; the playground of grand feudal lords in the pay of 
Poseidon, who boast in their addresses to their retainers of England’s 
dominion of the sea and of the glories of her world-encircling com- 
merce, but neglect to mention that, in compensation for these 
splendid distinctions, England’s fruit-trees run a danger of being 
left to wither, and her fields of going unproductive. Fruit may be 
had from the Channel Islands, grain from the United States, eggs, 
chickens, vegetables from the Continent. The individual English 
farmer seems doomed. If gentlemen have money to buy products 
from abroad, their own fields they may polish into parks. Hare and 
deer, and grouse and pheasant, and wood-pigeon and partridges were 
all created for the glory of England. Adam, bless him, gave them 
English names. The American, however, who is a long time learn- 
ing this, would be a fool to quarrel with this paradise in which he 
finds himself so comfortably at home, and so well treated when he 
arrives. For England is the prettiest country in the world. The 
misty air which hovers over it and on the slightest provocation 
touches it with softening blue, seems charged with opiates, England, 
summer England, is a Circe’s garden, where the passing traveller 
never gets even a single revealing whiff from the stagnant pools of 
slime in the pig-pens so carefully hidden. The wind never blows 
from that quarter, for the air above the heads of moneyed England is 
never troubled ; nor is there any circulation or current from below,— 
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the cool, conventional, calm atmosphere of upper England seeming 
eternally satisfying, and nothing heated or mephitic ever rising to 
insult the too nice nerves of those who dwell above, or send sicken- 
ing warning of any rottenness beneath. The towers of Westminster 
grow daily, as one gazes, more and more beautiful. The cabs con- 
tinue to glide easily and cheaply over noiseless pavements. Your 
tailor calls you “sir,” and never asks for money, and the school- 
children curtsey as they pass. The moonlight lies with beauty rare 
upon the grand sweep of the Thames at Richmond, and sleeps upon 
the meadows by the stream. Windsor, serene, majestic, dominates 
her park with dignity of far-seen towers. The lanes of Devon 
wind and wind between their high hedges tangled with moss- 
rose in curves of sweetest and most suggestive charm. Atill 
over Bolton Abbey climbs the ivy, while the river, wandering 
through the peaceful dale, murmurs memories of Wordsworth. 
Cathedral spires soar, and nightingales sing, and the gardens of 
Oxford bloom in sweet seclusion, and the live oak grows at Clovelly 
quite unto the iridescent sea. And who shall say that England is not 
fair? Against such let her church-bells chime anathema! But 
occasionally there are hateful murmurs, as of rumbling earthquakes, 
of dock labourers on strike, and occasionally one is forced to listen 
to an anxious discussion upon Royal Grants; and occasionally one 
hears the theatre shake with the applause of the people, the English 
people, sanctioning vociferously the motive of a play teaching, as 
does the Middleman, the truth so rarely true for England, that the 
labourer is worthy of his hire. Then England takes another hue; 
and the critic has new light on Isaiah’s fulminations, and the stern 
Thucydidean account of the Sicilian expedition. But meanwhile, 
till the air begins to circulate much more than at present, they who 
can afford the dolce far niente life will continue to bask in the 
English fields and let inconvenient suggestions alone. Thinking is 
so troublesome and stupid. But Americans, seeing the stress of the 
growing problem of England, namely, how, in the acceptance and 
assimilation of the democratic principle, she shall hasten without 
total collapse or serious and chronic disorder, the natural process of 
transformation, so as to accomplish in one year what should take, 
the physiologists tell us, seven, need not so speedily congratulate 
themselves upon their greater good-fortune. The American problem, 
which is even of higher interest, is no whit less difficult. The 
responsibility of vindicating democracy will be upon the next half- 
century of American men. America thinks its raison d’étre is 
proved. Vain beating of its eagle wings! The second historical 
era of the world, which began with the discovery of America, is 
passing into its crisis. And to the responsibility of it in America 
as well as in England, but most of all in America, there will not be 
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men enough to rise, unless soon they cease clasping their hands 
below the purse-fold of their gowns and always looking about to 
spy whence they may get them gold. As it is, this age in America 
does not so much differ from the Alexandrian, of which Theocritus 
wrote that the very rust of the money was too precious to be rubbed 
off for a gift. 

England despises France, and dislikes it because she thinks it given 
over to bawds and feminine baubles. The healthy Englishman 
loathes baubles, and, if he allows himself to traffic with the former, 
makes a bestial business of it, and not a pretty pleasure all redolent 
of musk. Englishmen judge the French from their knowledge of 
Paris, and Paris from its cancan. ToaFrenchman’s pre-eminent capa- 
city for ideas, and his distinction in all departments of intellectual 
inquiry, England turns the deafest of insular ears. Because France 
flutters and is versatile, England damns it as unstable, undignified, 
and fickle. The generalising tendency of the French, and their 
lightness of spirit and sympathy for variable moods, become to 
England indications of superficiality. Thus because she has not an 
atom of respect for France, French institutions, her democratic 
tendencies, her republicanism, do not appreciably menace England. 
This is an important point, that while socially France is such a 
power, politically she is nil. But in contrast with the political in- 
efficiency of France is the strong influence of America. New Eng- 
land, America, has never ceased to react most powerfully upon the 
Mother Island. From the beginning, down through Franklin and 
Emerson to the present moment, while America seems to loom over 
the top of the sea, silently but resolutely and certainly as Fate, even 
as a python insinuates itself into the jungle and enfolds its prey, 
American ideas have permeated English life. I am not sure if the 
history of New England be not the greatest glory of England. It 
should surely be the greatest pride of New England that its history 
is the most characteristic and significant in English history. New 
England will grow to be content, nay, to rejoice, that, besides to the 
Lares of its own hearthstone, it is drawn more strongly still to this 
island beyond the Atlantic sacred as the home of the race ; a sacred 
isle, more sacred than Delos or Delphi or Pisa to the Greek, a holy 
ground of relics and symbols and signs and superstitions, touched 
with the melancholy and charm of the evening light through the 
western windows of its grand cathedrals; the réyevos, the aAris, the 
sacred enclosure, of the inheritors of the tongue of Shakespeare, of 
Bacon, and of Milton, wherever they breathe under the sun. 

Wma. Morton Futuerton. 














RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. 
PART V. 


To some readers the curious combinations of religion and rascality, 
friendship and treachery, without the cement of hypocrisy, which are 
so conspicuous a feature of the Russian character may seem vastly 
amusing. They undoubtedly have the charm of novelty and are as 
real as they seem improbable. They suggest to our mind’s eye the 
picture of an unimagined community, the antipodes of Plato’s 
Utopia, and compared with which Lamb’s imaginary Sydney ' was a 
colony of stern Fabricii— 


‘* Scorners of all-conquering gold.” 


But the phenomenon has also its serious sides, which constitute the 
only raison d’étre of its delineation here. What, for instance, could 
be more terrible than the position of the boys who serve as appren- 
tices and have to sell their souls to their masters, sometimes aguinst 
their will? “Not to mention,” says a publicist who has fully dis- 
cussed this subject, “the boys who are in the service of the discount 
booksellers and are initiated into all the secrets of a swindling trade 
and systematically demoralised, youths who serve their time to 
respectable, orderly and honest publishing firms are in a very sad 
plight : first frankly tempted to steal one volume from the warehouse, 
if the boy yields, abstracts a book and sells it tothe discount book- 
seller, he has thereby delivered himself into his clutches for all time. 
He is ever afterwards receiving orders to steal popular works, and, if 
he demurs, is threatened with public exposure.? This has been 
going on for years—nay, from time immemorial, and to-day it is the 
broad rule, not the exception. ‘It was proved in court,”’ the St. 
Petersburg press remarks, “that the practices of Semenoff (a book- 
seller tried a few months ago for theft) represent the usual procedure 
of our discount booksellers.’’* 

There are probably more beggars in Russia alone than in all the 
rest of Europe taken together, a goodly number of whom are men of 
considerable means who might live in absolute comfort, but prefer 
to lead a wandering life, putting by from &s. to 10s. a day ;* while 


(1) ‘And tell me what your Sydneyites do? Are they thieving all day long? 
Merciful heaven !”’ 

(2) Novoye Vremya, 21st October, 1888. 

(3) Novoye Vremya, 24th May, 1889. For another curious case of robbery by a book- 
seller see Noroye Vremya, 4th October, 1889. 

(4) Messenger of the Volga, 22nd June, 1888. 
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healthy men and boys are deprived of their eyesight, horribly muti- 
lated and barbarously deformed by monsters called “ leaders,” with 
whom they conclude a business compact before exposing themselves 
in the markets, fairs, and bazaars of their Empire to the gaze and 
the pity of the people.’ There is quite enough real poverty and 
misery in the country without simulating more. Famine for instance, 
like cholera in India, is perennial, killing off as many wretches as 
any epidemic. The peasants bestir themselves to alleviate the suffer- 
ing they cannot remedy—the Government never does—but at the 
same time they actively assist scheming speculators to baulk their 
own humane intentions, and they shake their shanties with homeric 
laughter at the cleverness of the trick. Thus an enterprising 
sharper who contracted lately with the Sarapulsky Zemstvo to dis- 
tribute to the needy peasants a fixed quantity of corn for seed, of 
which he actually possessed but a fractional part, distributed what 
he owned many times over, getting it back each time, and keeping 
it for himself in the end, satisfying the easy-going peasants and 
realising a considerable sum of money by the operation.* For the 
key to conduct of this kind we need not look further than cupidity 
on the one side and hebetude on the other; there are thousands of 
eases however, which seem psychologically explicable only on the 
assumption of inherited kleptomania, a theory frequently relied on 
by Russian medical experts and still more frequently by Russian 
juries. It would certainly seem to cover the conduct of the public 
who visit and read in the library of Samara, who are publicly 
accused in the local press of shamelessly stealing whatever books 
they can lay hands on. The remedy proposed by the aggrieved 
Director seems to favour that theory and is evidently based on the 
view of theft embodied in the proverb cited above, for he requests 
the visitors to the library “to spy upon each other,” in the interests 
of all.® The same distressing ailment, inherited from their parents, 
doubtless drove the band of volunteer thieves of the district of 
Slavyanoserbsk—many of whom were in affluent circumstances—to 
execute all the robberies traditionally associated with successful fairs, 
markets, and bazaars;‘* nor need one ask for any more satisfactory 
explanation of the extensive thefts that were lately committed at the 
Kieff flower-show, numbers of “respectable” visitors stowing away 
the “rare and beautiful flowers in their cylinder hats and dress 
improvers.”’® 

The Government, which contemplates these unerring symptoms 
of moral paralysis with a contented eye, has nevertheless had strik- 


(1) Yaroslavsky Governmental Gazette, October, 1888. 

(2) Novoye Vremya, 9th August, 1888 ; Messenger of the Volga, August, 1888. 
(8) Gazette of Samara, December, 1887; Novosti, January Ist, 1888. 

(4) Northern Messenger, January, 1889. (5) Ibid. 
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ing proofs of the practical inconveniences which it is calculated to 
cause in times of great national crisis. Thus the colossal web of 
knavishness and villainy, spun by the lords of high places during 
the Russo-Turkish war, in which the meanest soldiers were caught 
and had their life-blood sucked out by the bloated human spiders for 
whom they were recklessly risking their lives, was within an ace of 
occasioning a national disaster. Such conspiracies of the shepherds 
against their sheep are as common in Russia as snowstorms in winter, 
They pass unnoticed in foreign countries, or if spoken of are “ semi- 
officially contradicted” by the Journal de St. Pétersbourg, and people 
not knowing whom to believe shrug their shoulders and pass on. 
Who in England paid any attention to the extensive frauds on the 
Treasury and on special funds reserved for benevolent purposes, 
committed by high functionaries of State, on the discovery of which 
the late Minister of the Interior, M. Makoff, wound up his accounts 
with the world by shooting himself in his chambers one night? 
Yet the diamond necklace fraud was a joke in comparison. The 
Grand Railway Company of Russia, “sanctioned by the Most 
High,” as the Tsar is officially described, is affirmed by the principal 
newspaper in Russia to have defrauded the public during several 
years past of twelve million roubles."_ The Novosti informs us that 
the Volga Steam Navigation Company have been giving large divi- 
dends to shareholders, thanks to the frauds which they have been 
practising upon the Government for several years past, and which 
now amount to several millions. ” 

From the days of the Hansa down to the present, Russia’s com- 
mercial and political reputation among foreigners has lost nothing 
only because it had nothing to lose. A certain limited, working 
confidence based upon obvious mutual interests, without which all 
social intercourse would be impossible, has necessarily been exhibited 
by foreign merchants and governments from time to time. But 
even this shadow of a good name has been repeatedly realised to the 
last farthing, until the word Russian is become.synonymous with 
qualities subversive of everything implied by relations of trade, 
commerce, and friendship. Examples abound. Russian kerosene, 
for instance, is looked upon by English purchasers with “ misgiv- 
ings,” as we learn from the Russian Consul at Hull,® whose country- 
men found no better way to retrieve their lost reputation than by 
damaging that of a competitor, making thousands of tin cans in all 
respects identical with those used by American firms, filling them 
with wretched stuff and flooding therewith the markets of Central 
and Southern Europe, where they were bought, sold, and condemned 


(1) Novoye Vremya, 28th August, 1888. 
(2) Novosti, 9th May, 1889. 
(3) Report of the Russian Consul in Hull, 25th March, 1889. 
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as first-class American kerosene.' In Brazil Russian canvas for sails 
is being “‘ boycotted,’ while the French and English material is 
eagerly purchased, because “conscientiously” prepared.” In Bel- 
gium Russian timber has no chance in the competition with Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, Hungarian, for the same reason.’ As to flax, any 
quantity of it would, we are officially assured, be accepted gladly, if 
only honestly sorted and sold. ‘‘ At present, however,” adds = 
Russian representative, in his latest report to his government, “ ir 
the cases containing flax from Russia you can almost always find 
stones, old ropes, &o., which add greatly to the weight and spoil the 
quality of the sevehandiee. It is owing to this fraud that Russian 
flax fetches only half the price of the inferior qualities of the Belgian 
article.” * Official complaints on this head have been received by 
the Russian authorities from Lille, Leeds, Dundee, and other Euro- 
pean cities, much as they used to be received from the Hanseatic 
cities of the fourteenth century. Even Russian eggs in England 
fetch forty per cent. less than eggs from other countries of the Con- 
tinent, merely because, being Russian, they are believed to be every- 
thing else which this fatal word implies.® 

But the staple export of Russia as an agricultural country is corn, 
of which Great Britain is a purchaser to the extent of about six 
millions sterling. Yet the manipulations to which that corn, excel- 
lent by nature, is subjected before it reaches this country would seem 
incredible were they not vouched for by the most trustworthy 
authorities in Russia, and evident to all corndealers of the world. It 
is no easy thing to believe, and yet we have it on the undisputed 
authority of all parties concerned, that the corn-exporters of the city 
of Liban had the coolness to request the authorities of the Public 
Corn Warehouse of Yelets to sell them the sweepings that remained 
over after the sorting of the oats, which consisted “ of earth, husks, 
unripe grainless ears, fine tares, and pigweed,” in order, as they 
honestly explained, to mix them with the oats to be exported to 
England. The Warehouse authorities refused to be a party to this 
fraud, but the exporters, who insisted and based their request on the 
obstinate “refusal of British importers to purchase oats without the 
admixture of compost,’ obtained elsewhere about one hundred thou- 
sand poods (about 2,500 bushels) of what the official corn-broker and 

(1) I ha-e reason to believe that a complaint on this subject was addressed to the 
Russian authorities by the United States Government. 

(2) Report of Russian Legation in Brazil ; Rio de Janeiro, 25th February, 1889. 

(3) Report of M. Ratmanoff of the Russian Legation in Brussels. 

(4) Zid. The Russian Department of Agriculture admits that “ Archangel, in conse- 
quence of the distrust entertained towards it by foreign manufacturers, has lost all 
importance as an export port for flax.”—Journal of Kazan, 9th November, 1887. The 
same fate, adds that journal, is sure to overtake Riga. 


(5) Cf. Oficial Messenger of Finances, N. 19. Article entitled ‘The Egg Export 
Trade.” 
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representative of the Government terms “ unadulterated manure,” 
with which they humoured the fabulous caprices of their English 
customers.’ According toa Russian expert, who has lately published 
his views on the matter, the net gain to the complaisant exporters on 
this commercial operation was one hundred per cent. He assures his 
countrymen that this practice goes on at all times and places in the 
Empire, “otherwise,” he explains, “our corn export offices would not 
be found everywhere in such a prosperous condition.” ” 

The official agent of the Russian Ministry of Finance in London 
timidly informs his chief that the quality of Russian oats is “so 
inferior to the samples that the importers are compelled to cut down 
the covenanted price as much as 9d. a quarter, and that this 
deduction is often increased to 1s. 6d. a quarter.’ In 1886 some of the 
largest importing firms of England consulted together and resolved 
to avoid as much as possible purchasing barley from Russia on the 
ground that in the consignments of barley sent from Odessa to 
England, a large quantity of earth was added.‘ 

This is the highway of Russian commercial practice, of which the 
driest of official documents are the milestones. Whither it leads 
seems to interest least the persons whom it most nearly con- 
cerns. Lack of faith in Russian honesty, lack of trust in gaseous 
promises explains why so many foreigners have themselves gone to 
Russia to develop the resources of the country ; why the linen and 
cotton of Poland are driving those of the Moscow factories even from 
the home markets; why the timber trade is managed by Englishmen, 
and the kerosene trade has fallen into the hands of a Swede and a 
foreign Jew. But even in Russia the shrewdest foreigner, assisted 
by native talent, is not always able to avoid falling into the innu- 
merable snares spread on all sides of him. The laws are usually as 
powerless to help him as if they were written in dust or on the sand 
of the ebbing sea. The following typical instance of what traders— 
native and foreign—have to expect will astonish only those who have 
practically no knowledge of Russia or the Russians. 

Last year the Berlin Timber Company floated down the Dnieper- 
Berg Canal an immense quantity of timber purchased for £30,000. 
It was overtaken by the frosts of winter and remained imbedded in 
the ice. The company were compelled to wait till spring, and mean- 
while their agent, Herr Kuntze, came up periodically to inspect it. 
The first time he saw it he found everything in order; the second 


(1) Declaration of the Correspondent of the Ministry of Finances of Graschdanin, 12th 
April, 1889. All the Russian papers have discussed this subject ad nauseam. Last 
winter the demand for this manure to make the blend so agreeable to Englishmen was 
so great that prices rose to 8d. a bushel. 

(2) Novoye Vremya, 11th September, 1889. 

(3) Report of Agent of Ministry of Finances in London, 6th April, 1889. 

(4) Cf. Kazan Newsletter, 9th November, 1887. 
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yisit was equally satisfactory; but the sight that met his eyes when 
he arrived the third time made his hair stand on end: the timber, he 
found, belonged no longer to his company but to a few obscure and 
utterly indigent Russian Jews. Herr Kuntze appealed tothe authorities, 
consulted with the lawyers, but all of them declared, having been 
made acquainted with all the circumstances of the case, that the 
timber had slipped from the hands of the Berlin Company and would 
never legally return to them. What happened was this: The logs 
being marked B., a famished creature named Begoon profited by the 
accident of his name also beginning with that letter. He simulated a 
quarrel with a beggar friend, to whom he pretended he owed 100,000 
roubles. They referred the matter to a mock arbiter, and then asked 
the District Court to enforce his decision—namely that B.’s property 
be sold and the proceeds given to his creditor. The order was made 
with unusual promptitude by the court, and the creditor having 
pointed out the frozen timber as portion of the Jewish beggar’s pro- 
perty, it was forthwith sold for trifling sums to some friends of the 


two starvelings. 


“Herr Kuntze was as pale as a sheet,” says the sympathising publicist, 
“his advisers excited, and the Crown lawyers sympathetic, but as, according to 
our law, there was neither crime nor criminal, no earthly power could avail to 
have the timber restored. One issue there is, and only one: Herr Kuntze 
might take a civil action and after endless delays might obtain judgment 
against the paupers for £30,000 and costs; but then he himself, found guilty 
of injuring the reputation of Begoon and his friends, who are legally innocent 
ofany crime, would have to go to prison in consequence.” ! 


Fraudulent bankruptcy is as much a recognised institution in 
Russian trade as credit, the Russians belonging to that class of per- 
sons whom Sir Philip Sidney described as “ delighting more in giving 
of presents than in paying their debts.’ Most traders look upon it 
as the haven of safety into which they may run from stress of hard 
times; and even creditors, whose point of view is naturally quite 
different, regard it as a necessary evil and treat defaulting debtors 
accordingly. Thus it happens that a man who has performed what 
he deems his duty to himself and family by deliberately refusing to 
pay his creditors more than a few pence in the pound, sets up in 
business the day after it has been accepted, and is soon again trusted 
for considerable sums by those very persons whom he lately vic- 
timized. Thus some time ago a man named Liever—a wholesale 
colonial merchant—suddenly disappeared just when pay day arrived 
and his creditors sent in their bills. It was supposed that he had been 
foully murdered or had met with an accidental death. As it turned 
out afterwards, he was taking his ease at one of the railway stations, 
Whence he opened negotiations with a view to bring about an 
amicable arrangement with his creditors, and when satisfactory 


(1) The Week (Niedielya), 27th August, 1889; Novoye Vremya, 28th August, 1889. 
VOL, XLVII. N.S. T 
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results rewarded his perspicacity and duplicity, he returned to Odessa 
and began anew. That this did not hinder him from receiving credit 
again is plain from the statement of the Moscow Gazette that he had 
just failed once more for one hundred thousand roubles.’ 

It would require a volume rather than a review article to convey 
anything like an adequate idea of the singular methods employed 
by Russian merchants to supplement the proverbial slowness and 
meagreness of trade profits. They would seem to exhaust the possi- 
bilities of naiveté and criminality, nothing being too grotesque, 
nothing too dangerous to tempt their cupidity. A well-known mer- 
chant of Kieff thought it merely a clever stroke of policy to bribe all 
the telegraph messengers to bring him every telegram addressed to 
the business men in whose speculations he was interested. He paid 
one rouble per telegram, and having read, copied, and resealed them, 
he sent them to the consignees and used the information thus ac- 
quired for his own ends. He profited by this trustworthy source of 
information for two years, and would probably have continued to 
profit by it till his death, had the conspiracy not been discovered— 
by the merest accident.? The Exchange Committee of Odessa—a 
body of men obliged by the trusted position which they occupy to be 
above all considerations of a sordid nature—was found to quote the 
fluctuations of Russian funds so inaccurately as to cause bitter com- 
plaints to be made by the press as well as by the representatives of 
commerce. A year and a-half ago an official request was addressed 
to the persons responsible reminding them that their duty is “to 
announce the quotations correctly, irrespective of the consideration 
whether anybody’s interests are affected thereby.’* ‘The main evil of 
Russian society,” says one of the Government organs, “is that it 
suffers from complete, absolute dissoluteness, recognizes no moral 
discipline, and has practically emancipated itself from duty.”* At 
the trial of a railway servant for robbery, the prisoner—as is usual 
in such cases—confessed the facts rather than his guilt, and stated 
frankly as a thing of course that all the railway servants robbed, and 
that robbery was thoroughly organised along the line, some stealing 
only manufactured goods, others leather wares, and others again 
corn, and so on, the rules of honour forbidding those who devoted 
themselves to the robbery of one species of property to encroach 
upon the domain of the others. ° 

The universality of these lax views of the rights of property, which 
in Russians are not identical with what we are wont to understand by 
criminal dishonesty, explains, though it does not justify, the feeling at 

(1) Moscow Gazette, 2nd February, 1888. For another curious case, see Novoye 
Vremya, 1st March, 1889. 

(2) Kieff Word, 17th April, 1888. 

(3) Odessa newspapers passim, 10th, 11th, 12th June, 1888. 


(4) Graschdanin, 6th October, 1889. 
(5) Novoye Vremya, 26th November, 1888. 
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one time freely expressed by the Austrian and, I believe, German press, 
that certain of the official representatives of the Empire must be as 
typical of the shortcomings of their countrymen as they obviously are 
of their good points. Now such vague and general arguments are apt 
to break down when subjected to serious criticism, and should never 
have been relied upon to support the sweeping accusations brought, for 
instance, against the present Minister of Finance, especially by the Aus- 
trian press, which reproduced strange rumours, dragged long-forgotten 
stories to light, and vamped up old anecdotes verified by no one, as 
soon as his nomination to the post he occupies was made known. The 
¢ircumstances that M. Vyshnegradsky rose from the ranks like many 
great and good men, that pedagogy, his calling, is one of the least 
remunerative in Russia, that he changed irksome poverty into abun- 
dant riches rapidly, mysteriously, as by a magician’s wand or an 
Aladdin’s lamp, have no direct bearing on the question. Nor are the 
most circumstantial stories of shady practices conclusive evidence in 
Russia, where a good name isas superfluous as the qualities elsewhere 
needed to acquire it. More important than all this, though not by 
any means a clinching argument, is the undeniable fact that some 
years ago the doors of certain of the Ministries were ignominiously 
closed to the man who now represents the finances of the Empire. I 
am personally acquainted with high officials who, without laying 
claim to exclusive or singular integrity, felt it incumbent upon them 
to deny him admittance to the departments under their direction, in 
the interests of the Government, its servants, and public integrity. 
Whatever species or degree of commercial cleverness this fact may 
imply is all that this writer can, with justice and truth, allow to be 
imputed to the present Minister of Finance. 

These things, which need no commentary, throw a light on the 
manners and maxims of the Russian people, which, were it not the 
direct outcome of undisputed facts, would seem too lurid to be 
credible to any but their staunchest friends or most malignant 
enemies. Nothing less convincing than a knowledge of these and 
similar facts—which are legion—could hinder an unprejudiced 
foreigner from largely discounting such sweeping statements as 


those made by Professor Kitarry, who in his lectures on commerce 
thus characterises his countrymen: ‘ Extortion and fraud have 
become the flesh and blood of the Russian trading class—to such an 
extent, indeed, that an honest man cannot remain in that calling; he 
will be inevitably seduced in the long run, and little by little will 


himself become a model for others.” + One of the latest of many 


curious exemplifications of the second portion of this assertion 
occurred a few months ago, when the salt of the earth, as it were, 
lost its savour. No one needs to be told that no more honest people 

(1) Memoir presented to the Minister of the Interior by order of his Majesty the Emperor 


concerning the Jewish Question, p. 338. 
T2 
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than the Finns breathe the air of Europe. Yet the Russian Press 
unanimously informs us that the exemplary Finnish Railway Com. 
pany of St. Petersburg-Halsingfors has lately been detected using 
false weights for the purpose of cheating the public who forward 
goods by that line, and that up to the time of the discovery, last 
April, they had succeeded in thus wrongfully appropriating 30,000 
roubles.’ So true is it that, as the Arabic proverb expresses it, he 
who passes through the onions or their peel will surely smell of 
them. 

At the same time it should be remembered that there are whole 
communities in Russia, religious bodies separated from the Orthodox 
Church, but composed of genuine Russians, which are characterised 
to a man by the strictest integrity, whose word is a bond, and whose 
commercial dealings with their fellow-men are dictated by profound 
respect for the altruistic precepts and counsel of the Gospel. Take, 
for instance, the so-called Sarepta Brotherhood, whose head-quarters 
are in the Volga district, and who do a large business in St. Peters- 
burg in the mustard, yarn, and woollen trades. These people are to 
Russia, in respect of honesty and singlemindedness, exactly what 
the Society of Friends was and still is to England and America. 
The same thing may be said of the thousands, nay, of the tens of 
thousands of sectarians, called Molokani, Stundists, Pashkovites, 
behind whose yea and nay one need never trouble to intrude, and to 
whose promise alone one may tender a receipt. To trade with such 
men is a genuine pleasure, and to proclaim their existence—which 
is little less than heroic in Russia—a highly agreeable duty. 

No man with the interests of humanity at heart will hear without 
profound regret, be he Christian or Atheist, that the religion which 
has effected this almost miraculous change in the Russian character 
is systematically proscribed and persecuted by the Government. 
Fortunately, Russian laws, which are calculated to render life an 
intolerable burden, are not generally obeyed nor strictly enforced. 
The people, adopting Frederick the Great’s magnanimity towards the 
press, would say of their Government, that “it may say and write 
what it likes, on condition that we do what we like,” and thus 
religious sects founded on the Gospel of Christ are rapidly increasing, 
and with them the number of men and women who put honesty 
above sordid gain and the momentary gratification of petty malice. 

Chief among the oases of honesty consisting of Dissenters, 
naturalized foreigners, Russians educated abroad, and others, one 
naturally expects to find the intellectual class of the population, the 
natural Pillars of Society. Russia, however, is the country of sur- 
prises, and even these leaders of men, when weighed in the balances 
are found sadly wanting. Thus, one of the best known litterateurs 
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(1) St. Petersburg Leaflet, 12th April, 1889; Novoye Vremya, 13th April, 1889; 
Graschdanin, 19th April, 1889, &ec. 
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in Russia, a frank, wordy writer of independent judgment, whose 
name at times is not unknown to some of the readers of the Fort- 
nightly Review, owes his first introduction to the Republic of 
Letters to a daring theft which he committed on one of its presi- 
dents. As for the representatives of the Press, no characteristic of 
them which satisfied the exigencies of truth would fulfil the condi- 
tions of credibility unless the grounds for the opinion were first set 
forth in detail. The most popular newspaper in Russia is the Noroye 
Vremya, and its proprietor and irresponsible editor, M. Suvorin, has 
with impunity been made the subject of accusations which in any 
other country would either brand his name with infamy or send his 
accusers to prison.’ In Russia it has done neither. 

The following illustration of the honesty of scientific men is too 
suggestive to be withheld. The eighth edition of a complete Dic- 
tioary of 115,000 foreign words incorporated into the Russian 
language was lately published in St. Petersburg. A gentleman 
bought it and counted the words. There were only 20,681, or less 
than one-sixth of the promised number! He then continued his 
researches into the history of this work, compiled by MM. Bourdon 
and Michelsohn, and dragged the following curious facts into the 
light of day. A// the editions of this precious dictionary, which is 
the standard work on the subject, are revised and enlarged. It came 
out in 1873 for the first time as the fifth edition, promising the ex- 
planation of 30,000 words for 24 roubles. A year later the fourth 
edition was published, in which 32,000 words were said to be etymo- 
logically interpreted for the same price. In 1875 the sixth edition 
appeared, and the price was reduced to 12 roubles, while the number 
of words remained the same. In 1883 the ninth edition saw the 
light, and was sold for 4 roubles, and finally the last and best edition, 
namely the eighth (after the ninth), was brought out in 1888, in 
which 115,000 words are said to be analysed and explained for 
d roubles, whereas in reality only one-sixth of the promised number 
is to be found, and one-third of the number said to be explained in 
the cheapest edition that cost but 13 roubles.” 

Compared with such extraordinary doings, plagiarism, far from 
wnknown even in Great Britain, sinks to the level of a mere 
peceadillo. Still Russian plagiarism would seem to belong to a 
different species from that prevalent in other countries. In England, 
for instance, the thought, passage, description appropriated without 
acknowledgment, but seldom without modification, is to the whole 
work in which it appears as a dew-drop to the ocean. In Russia 
whatever is plagiarised is rarely transformed, being usually offered 

(1) Odessa Messenger, 22nd February, 1887; cf. also St. Petersburg Novosti, 
February, 1887. It is fair to say that personally I believe that if the case were tried 
mm a Russian court of justice, M. Suvorin would be unhesitatingly acquitted of 


the charge. 
(2) Novoye Vremya, 10th June, 1888, &c. 
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with its merits and blemishes just as it stands, for whatever it wi] 
fetch in the market. Last year Dr. Von Cyon, late Professor of 
Physiology in the Medico-chirurgical Academy of St. Petersburg, 
and a friend of the late M. Katkoff, published in Berlin a complete 
edition of his works,‘ among which is to be found an interesting 
research on the influence of change of temperature upon certain 
nerves of the heart, written, not by him, but by a M. Tarkhanoff? 
“T do not,’’ says the real author in a letter to the Press, “set any 
great value on this investigation as distinguishing it from my other 
scientific works; but I have no right, I think, to pass over this act of 
Dr. Cyon’s in silence, considering its important bearing upon the 
picture of contemporary scientific morals.”* A similar “ accident” 
has happened this year to M. Tolmakoff, who, according to the Moscou 
Gazette, stole exactly ten-elevenths of his dissertation on the History 
of Apiculture.t Another case occurred a few months previously of so 
extraordinary a nature that some of the daily newspapers actually 
alluded to itin anger. ‘The Russian professor,” says the Svett, one 
of the organs of the Slavonic Society, “ works in the field of science 
just enough to obtain his degrees, to seize upon comfortable positions, 
lucrative chairs, and remunerative tuitions, and then lives jovially 
ever after, teaching anything and anyhow. Hence it comes to pass 
that, although our universities are provided with hundreds of pro- 
fessors, we have extremely few genuine workers in the field of 
science. Lately a revolting instance of this exploitation of science 
occurred in the St. Petersburg University.” It then goes on to 
relate how Professor Morozoff published a book on the history of the 
Russian drama, the best portions of which were surreptitiously taken 
from the rare work of a Moscow professor, whose name he deliber- 
ately ignored. For this production he demanded the degree of 
Doctor, and was on the point of obtaining it, when the fraud was 
discovered. ‘‘ What are the students to do now?” asks the journal 
in conclusion. ‘ Will M. Morozoff remain in the university as pro- 
fessor, and how will his colleagues look upon the plagiarism ?”° Pro- 
fessor Morozoff has remained at his post, and is still there, contribut- 
ing according to his lights to bring up the young generation in the 
way they should go. His colleagues are mortal, and as such liable, 
like him, to err; “instead therefore of casting the first stone at 
an erring brother,” one of them said to me in conversation at the 
time, “ each of us can say with a feeling of humanity— 


Sey 


eae 


ELSE OSE MRE A MELON 


** Nihil humani a me alienum puto.” 


Russian lawyers as a body have not the shadow of a claim to be 
considered as exceptions to the general rule; they are emphatically 

(1) Gesammelte physiologische Arbeiten ; Berlin, 1888; pp. 138—143. 

(2) Novoye Vremya, January, 1888, and St. Petersburg Journal (Russian), 25th 
January, 1888. (3) Ibid. 

(4) Moscow Gazette, 5th August, 1889 ; Novoye Vremya, 7th August, 1889. 

(5) Svett, 1st November, 1888. 
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of their age and country. In the report issued by the Council of 
the St. Petersburg bar for the year ending in March, 1888, consist- 
ing of 113 pages, eighty-eight are taken up with the enumeration of 
the disciplinary pains and penalties inflicted en famille upon members 
of the bar for misconduct. If we ask in what this misconduct con- 
sists, the report answers ‘‘in irregularities in money matters between 
them and their clients ; in insults offered to their clients, their oppo- 
nents, their colleagues ; in the breach of the professional duties of a 
lawyer ; in desertion to the side of their clients’ opponents ; in acts of 
fraud, such as abuse of confidence, operations injurious to the finan- 
cial interests of their clients’ creditors,’ ! &c., &c. I translate the 
following case, chosen by the press as most typical of these repre- 
hensible doings, not adding a word nor excising an expression :— 

“The Libau Romensky Railway Company were condemned to pay M. Z. 
735 roubles damages for bodily injuries, and a monthly pension of fifteen 
roubles. The lawyer appropriated these sums to his own use, ou which the 
client’s wife appealed to another lawyer, M., entreating him to persuade Z. to 
hand over the sums in question. M. acquitted himself of this mission with 
success, but as it was afterwards proved, on the hearing of Z.’s suit, knavishly 
seized upon twenty roubles (£2), his alleged expenses for a journey to Moscow 
—a journey which he never made. It would be difficult to discover a sorrier 
piece of fraud, which not even every salesman would perpetrate. And yet 
the Council passed a resolution merely to administer a caution to this petty 
knaye among lawyers.” * 

The following scene in a law court cannot fail to prove interesting 
to English readers, as characteristic of various things and people 
besides Russian lawyers :— 


‘‘A lad accused of stealing a cow endeavoured to secure the services of a 
lawyer to defend him, and in the course of the negotiations admitted that he 
did commit the theft, ‘accidentally somehow.’ The lawyer named the fee for 
which his services were to be had, and higgled with the lad a long time before 
they both agreed upon seventy-five roubles (about £7 10s.) The day of the 
trial arrived. The accused appeared in court guarded. The counsel for the 
defence, knowing that his client was heretofore at liberty, was somewhat sur- 
prised at this, but accounted for it by supposing that the court had later on 
ordered him to be kept in custody. The court, however, turning to the 
prisoner, asked, ‘Accused, why are you guarded?’ ‘I was caught in the 
act of stealing.’ ‘What! Before being acquitted of one theft you have 
already committed another?’ ‘What wasI to do, your Excellency? He-- 
the counsel, I mean—demanded seventy-five roubles for defending me. Where 
was I to get this money from ?’’’® 


One can never guard too carefully against the strong temptation 
to generalise with which every writer upon nations and classes has 
to contend, and it is in the nature of things that accusations levelled 
against numerous corporations of men should be received with 
caution. Here, however, it is not a question of accusing individuals, 
much less whole classes of men; if anything, it is rather an indirect 

(1) Cf. Novoye Vremya, 10th May, 1888. 


(2) Novoye Vremya, 10th May, 1888. 
(3) Diary of Saratof,, November, 1887; also Novoye Vremya, 12th November, 1878. 
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attempt to excuse them. It would be singularly exceptional, how. 
ever, not to say miraculous, if a corporation, recently and accidentally 
called into existence in a society which has never stratified itself 
like other European communities, should profess and practise a 
system of ethics radically different from that adopted by the great 
bulk of the nation. The facts already detailed go far to prove the 
truth of this thesis. That these, of which they are but a specimen, 
are equally conclusive, is evident, among other things, from the 
following characteristic of Russian lawyers deliberately given by the 
most patriotic (in a Pan-Russian sense) and most popular newspaper 
in the empire :— 


‘* Perpetually occupied with money matters and financial interests, though 
completely lacking all respectability and moral footing, the contemporary 
jurisconsult of the corporation of lawyers falls more quickly than a prostitute 
strolling through the streets. . . . . In need of profitable practice, of which 
there is a dearth just now, the modern jurist makes up for want of practice 
either by masked robbery, the levying of blackmail, or by forgery of financial 
documents.” ! 

Magistrates, who in Russia discharge certain of the functions re- 
served in this country to judges, are on the whole the most high- 
principled men in the empire. Their position is as difficult as a sus- 
picious public, a distrustful Government, exacting and unscrupulous 
patrons, and frequent penury can make it. That they are not all as 
spotless as was Andrew Marvell under greater temptations, is 
natural ; that so many of them have kept clear of open venality 
deserves far more credit than it has heretofore received. The follow- 
ing sketch represents one of those magistrates who scorn to lay 
themselves open to the charge of corruption, and yet in the interest 
of self-preservation would fain act upon the proverb which says that 
“Unless you stoop, you cannot gather mushrooms.” It is taken 
from a St. Petersburg Government journal :— 
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‘‘A day never passes that this magistrate’s district vassals do not bring in 
their offerings. But Ivan Yeroffeitch? is guided in such cases by thorough dis- 
interestedness. For instance, a peasant brings hima wether. The magistrate 
exclaims proudly, ‘I accept nothing gratis. Sophia (to the housekeeper), pay 
him 43d.’ Ten ducks are presented to him, and he instructs his Sophia to pay 

-3d., and the transaction is blameless in the eye of the law.” ® 


ASA RED RL 


In the Kratoyaksky district (goverment of Kharkoff) the entire 
Court of Appeal was brought up for trial some time ago on a charge 
—which was substantiated in court—of organizing trumpery cases 
against the railway company, drilling the witnesses and inducing 
them to commit perjury, and on the basis of that evidence pro- 
nouncing unjust judgments against innocent persons of means, for 
the sake of a paltry two hundred pounds to be divided among all the 


a eae 


(1) Novoye Vremya, 30th August, 1889. 
(2) An imaginary name but a real person. 
(3) Graschdanin, 29th August, 1888. 
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members of this numerous conspiracy.’ M. Franzia, magistrate of 
Qoglitch, who is also a publican, had no scruple to prosecute a rival 
publican for some imaginary offence, and to try the case himself. 
The depositions of the witnesses, although favourable to the prisoner, 
did not prevent this publican-judge and plaintiff from condemning 
his rival to three months’ imprisonment, or from artfully compelling 
him to sign a document in which he waives his right to appeal.? M. 
Volkoff, President of the Court of Appeal of the first instance, in 
Vinnitsa (government of Podolia) made a profession of selling justice 
—or injustice—to the highest bidders. His secretary kept by him 
a sheaf of receipt forms for loans, ready signed, and whenever a 
lawsuit arose that seemed to give promise of profits, this gentleman 
would call on one of the two parties, and having received what he 
considered a fair sum of money, would write a receipt for it then and 
there, setting forth the date and the sum received. In spite of these 
and innumerable other instances, however, it would be impossible to 
find a less corrupt body of men in Russia, and in seeking the expla- 
nation of this curious phenomenon, it would be extremely ungracious 
to lay too much stress on the abject poverty of the vast majority of 
suitors in the magisterial courts or on the indifference of the press 


to any but the most signal cases of glaring corruption. 
The reputation of the rural courts for integrity leaves far more 


to be desired than that of the magistrates’ courts, though even here 
the scale of judicial decisions is conducted with a certain rude dignity 
which excludés that higgling and bargaining which is of the essence 
of all commercial transactions in Russia. ‘In the public-house,” 
says the Graschdanin, “justice is administered, or rather sold, and 
the court purchased. . . ..If you have recourse to the rural court 
without treating the judges to vodka, were your case incarnate 
justice and as spotless as the driven snow, it will become as 
black as a coal. Right will be found on the side of the gallon of 
spirits.”’® 

It may be permissible to apply to the Courts of Orphans in Russia 
the strong but well merited epithets used of the house of prayer in 
Jerusalem, and describe them as dens of thieves. The thefts com- 
mitted in the Orphans’ Courts, however, are explicable, excusable, 
almost justifiable; they are certainly quite as much a constituent 
part of the salary of the officials as pourboires are of the perquisites 
of the unsalaried waiters in large Continental hotels. The head of a 
department, for instance, whose office is permanent, who gives all his 
time to the work, and is practically precluded from seeking other sources 
of incomes, receives a very paltry salary for one through whose hands 
pass hundreds of thousands of roubles yearly, and who is compelled 

(1) Novoye Vremya, 5th December, 1888. Cf. also Svett, 12th December, 1888. 

(2) St. Petersburg Russian Journal, 21st October, 1887. 


(3) Cf. also Svett, 20th March, 1889, in which the curious ways of selling justice in 
open court are described. 
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to pay fancy prices for food, lodging, firewood, &c. This salary js 
8s.a month. His assistants receive about 4s., all told. No one will 
therefore be surprised to hear that these paltry shillings are made 
to go as far as the loaves and fishes of the Gospel miracle; they 
purchase comfortable lodgings, excellent board and clothing for a 
numerous family, Government scrip, country houses, and a compe- 
tence in old age.’ 

No boy can pass through any of the Government grammar schools, 
or such high schools as the Lyceum, Law School, or Corps des Payes, 
without purchasing the goodwill of his masters and frequently of 
his directors. I know scores of children whose parents pay yearly 
bribes to a little army of pedagogues, and I am acquainted with 
some parents who will never cease to rue the day when they resolved 
to set their faces against it. The Russian army has been praised 
by all the nations of the world, and deservedly so, and yet mere 
knowledge can no more qualify you to pass the examination fora 
commission than an Englishman’s abstract right to become a 
member of Parliament can procure him a seat in the House of 
Commons. A friend of mine, whose intellectual gifts were as 
brilliant as his means were limited, set about entering the army a 
few years ago. He proposed to pass his examination loyally, not 
to purchase immunity—to imitate Arago, whose profound knowledge 
compelled the respect of hostile examiners. He confided his inten- 


tion to a friend of his, who was an officer and an examiner, from 
whom, however, he received but cold comfort. No exception, he 
was told, could be made in his case, the utmost he could expect was 
to receive a considerable reduction in the prices. He was presented 
with the tariff containing these reductions, the literal translation of 
which is as follows :—? 


Roubles Sabjects. Roubles. 
Artillery . ‘ ‘ . 300 History* 

Fortification . . . 200 Chemistry‘ , ° , 
Tactics . ‘ ’ . 200 Christian doctrine . - 60 
Topography . ; . 150 Statistics® ‘ 
Administration : . = Mathematics . ; . 200 
Military law . ; . 250 Foreign Languages’ . 
Trigonometrical survey . 25 

Russian language*® . ° Signature 


Subjects. 


(1) Cf. for instance, Graschdanin, 25th January, 1889. This, however, is a notorious 

act, admitting of no manner of doubt. 

(2) The original of this naif document is in the possession of the editor of this 
Review. 

(3) As the teachers of these subjects were not military men, special arrangements had 
to be made with them. 

(4) The examiner in chemistry was above bribery, nothing but genuine knowledge 
passing current with him. He made many heroic—and almost Quixotic—efforts to 
suppress the bribery system ; but it would have been as feasible to suppress autocracy 
itself. 

(5) For statistics nothing was demanded but an inkling of the subject. 
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‘Far more significant, however, than whole volumes of illustrative 
instances is the view taken of them by public opinion. Is dishonesty 
indignantly condemned ; are those guilty of it rigorously excluded 
from such society as there is, their names gibbeted as a warning to 
others, and the application of legal pains and penalties applauded ? 
Or do people look upon such offenders with pity tinctured with that 
selfish hodie-tibi-cras-mihi foreboding with which old men receive the 
news of the death even of a stranger? Public opinion is practically 
non-existent in Russia. As the Empress Catherine truly observed 
to Princess Dashkoff in one of Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, 
“Russia has no more voice than a whale.” Still such unmistakable 
indications as do exist leave no doubt whatever that the average 
Russian is unconscious of anything criminal in dishonesty and 
double-dealing, and would feel it a hardship were he hindered from 
indulging therein. In a former paper we saw that robbery, aggra- 
vated by burglary and envenomed with the worst kind of ingratitude, 
was treated by the victim as a sort of practical joke which could not 
be permitted to come between him and his friendship for the thief. 
We have seen that the public press and the authorities have nothing 
worse than a goodnatured smile for the story of wholesale robberies 
committed by the Courts of Orphans, as long as they do not attain 
the dimensions of a national scandal; and we have also seen that 
the Council of the Bar of St. Petersburg considered a fraternal 
caution punishment enough for a colleague guilty of embezzlement 
under circumstances which in this country would have caused him 
to be speedily disbarred by the benchers and imprisoned by the 
magistrates. The annals of every Russian court of justice abound 
in similar instances. A postman burns thousands of letters in the 
course of several years for the sake of the few stamps he steals from 
them. He is arrested, tried, and he confesses. But the jury acquit 
him. Last year T. Tschentsoff, a lackey in whom his master had 
unbounded confidence, realised his reputation for honesty by ab- 
stracting at various times during the twelvemonth 30,000 roubles, 
and losing them at a card-table in one of the clubs. He was tried 
on the 4th of April of the present year, when he pleaded guilty, 
confessing the details of the theft. Yet the jury found him inno- 
cent.’ On the 26th of June last, in the enlightened city of Kieff, a 
woman was tried for robbery. The case was simplicity itself. She 
had been arrested red-handed, with the objects in her possession. 
She was known, moreover, to be a notorious professional thief. Yet 
the jury saw so little that was reprehensible in her acts, that they 
unhesitatingly declared her innocent. In Odessa another woman, 
also accused of theft under circumstances that left no loophole of a 
pretext, and upon evidence that no body of men outside Russia 


(1) Graschdanin, 5th April, 1889; cf. also other Petersburg newspapers of same date. 
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would refuse to convict upon, was as unhesitatingly acquitted by 
the jury.’ 

An equally clear indication is afforded by the press and the morals 
of its most accredited and trusted representatives, which must neces- 
sarily seem inexplicable to those Europeans who treat journalism as 
a priesthood, requiring a special vocation and calling into play the 
noblest qualities of head and heart. Such persons’ sense of the 
fitness of things must receive a very severe shock at the thought 
that a vulgar thief, who emerges from the cells of a filthy prison, 
where for a twelvemonth he has herded with the scum of the earth, 
at once joins the ranks of this modern priesthood, is received with 
open arms, and forthwith sets about ministering to the spiritual 
wants of his fellow-men, letting that light shine before them which 
was so long under the bushel of a prison. In Russia such a spectacle 
is neither striking nor incongruous. Nay, such a journalist is as 
great a stickler for his honour as if he were a spotless Bayard. 

‘*The correspondent of the Odessa Messenger at Orgheieff, we read, 8. Gold- 
berg, described as having been frequently tried and found guilty of theft, is 
about to enter an action for libel against the editor of the New Russian 7'/e- 
graph. M. Goldberg is desirous of proving publicly that he did not steal the 
goloshes of M. Trikolitch, and that he was not /requent/y found guilty of thett, 
but only once, for which he was imprisoned for eleven months and twenty 
days. Moreover, M. Goldberg threatens to publish a series of letters in his 
organ, the Odessa Messenger, to show that he was on the staff not only of the 
Messenger and of the New Russian Telegraph, but also of several other journals.’”* 


Now, if this were an isolated fact, it would nevertheless imply a 
degree of ethical slovenliness in the representatives of the Russian 
press which could scarcely co-exist with the general prevalence in 
the nation of universally accepted views of morality. But it is not 
an isolated fact, but one of daily occurrence. Another journal 
published in St. Petersburg, discussing the morality of the Russian 
press and the antecedents of its representative men, remarks, ‘‘ There 
are vast numbers of cases in which the editor is perfectly well aware 
that a certain member of his staff is a thorough-going rascal.” 
““Why do you not dismiss him?” you ask. “He is a man of 
talents,” you are answered. ‘ But he is not an honest man,” you 
insist. ‘ What’s that tome! I am not going to baptize children 
with him.”’® 

Nothing is more significant, however, than the manner in which 
courts of justice condone, if they do not positively encourage, theft. 
We have seen with what indulgence Russian jurors treat it, as if 
they feared that this precious national characteristic were in danger 
of disappearing, and that their sacred duty was to preserve and 

(1) Odessa papers of the 15th October, 1887. 


(2) Graschdanin, 25th January, 1888. 
(8) Minute, 23rd October, 1887. Odessky Listok, 29th October, 1887. 
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develop it. The following instance took place in a court where there 
are no jurors, but only judges. Two young men of sixteen and 
seventeen years of age broke into a village shop one night and 
abstracted cakes, sweetmeats, nuts, and liqueurs, to the value of about 
lis. to 16s. Part of the good things they consumed themselves, the 
remainder they hid away in the hay, bringing them forth when 
occasion required, to treat the lads and lasses. When brought to 
trial the president of the court asked them if they admitted the 
charge. They replied affirmatively. He then inquired whether they 
were possessed of sweet teeth. They laughed heartily, repeating the 
words “sweet teeth.” They were then acquitted.’ 

It may be urged that some allowance must be made in such cases 
for Russia as a country that has not yet succeeded in shaking off the 
moral and intellectual fetters of barbarism, as a community holding 
views upon many questions of ethics as of politics diametrically 
opposed to those of European nations, and that under such peculiar 
circumstances this indulgent way of treating thieves, this justice 
that comes disguised in the form of encouragement may, after all, be 
productive of better effects upon men who are not malicious crimi- 
nals than the cast-iron rigour of the cut-and-dried law of the West. 
All this may be granted—must indeed be granted, seeing that it is 
vouched for by undisputed facts; but then this is but another way 
of declaring the level of Russian morality, in the matter of honest 
dealing, of veracity in action, to be several degrees lower than that 
of the rest of the civilised world. 

Nor can it be suggested that the juries who thus freely scatter 
certificates of morality, the judges who pass off robbery and burg- 
lary as a joke, the corporations and editors who amicably associate 
with thieves, would modify their views, if they themselves had 
directly suffered from the dishonesty of those whom they thus take 
under their protection. Such personal considerations would not be per- 
mitted to have the slightest weight in modifying conceptions that are 
universal forms of thought rather than the result of a chain of reason- 
ing. Of a hundred persons who have been robbed in Russia, though 
all might be equally eager to recover their stolen property, no more 
than twenty, if indeed so many, would wish to see the thief punished; 
and only very few even of these would go to the trouble of actively 
contributing to the realisation of this object. They prefer to curse 
the thief, wave their hand fatalistically, and continue their way as 
before. 

‘In Saratoff on the Volga,” says an eyewitness, ‘‘the steamer Alexander II. 
wasabout to start. It was crowded with passengers. All the first and second class 


tickets were sold, and in the third class there was no room for an apple to fall; 
the passengers, so to say, sat upon each other. After the first whistle the 


(1) Northern Messenger, January, 1889, p. 43. 
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assistant captain, hurrying through the crowds of third class passengers, was 
suddenly stopped by a peasant. ‘ Your honour, the money has been found,’ he 
said. ‘Found! Where?’ ‘Sewed up in that soldier’s mantle. I went over 
there to search for it, and sure enough there were forty-one roubles and a 
twenty-copeck piece,’ said the peasant, brandishing a chamois-leather purse as 
if it were a war trophy. ‘Where’s that soldier?’ ‘There he is, asleep.’ 
‘Well, he must be handed over to the police.’ ‘ Handed over to the police! 
Why tothe police? Christ be with him. Don’t touch him, let him sleep on,’ 
he repeated naively, goodnaturedly adding, ‘the money is found; it’s all 
there.’ And so the matter ended.” ' 


But this perversion of moral sense is considerably emphasized 
when transferred from the offender’s person to paper. The Russian 
is so hearty, so good-humoured, so intensely human, that dishonesty 
seems in his hands only a distracted virtue. You catch him in the 
act, overhaul him, unabashed he confesses, sees nothing very objec- 
tionable in the deed, and is ready to sacrifice all his gains to put you 
in good temper. This trait of mere criminal bonhomie in all his 
dealings with the World, the Flesh, and the Devil should never be 
overlooked in estimating a Russian’s character. He is no distressing 
moralist clamouring for a stringency in public opinion which he will 
do his best to evade; he asks no greater laxity than he will allow; 
and playing the game of life with cards in his own sleeve, he would 
only laugh if you are detected in a similar fraud. 

Nowhere is the indulgence with which the people regard the 
gravest forms of dishonesty—robbery and burglary—so clearly, so 
unmistakably manifested, as in their solemn consecration, their 
elevation to the dignity of religious ceremonies, in the celebration 
of one of the most impressive popular festivals of the year. The 
feast is called Kuzminki, in honour of Saints Cosmus and Damian. 
It is usually celebrated on the lst November, by a number of quaint 
ceremonies ending with a copious refection, in all of which only un- 
married girls take part. In order to get together the refreshments 
which constitute an essential element of the feast, all the girls of the 
place rob and steal without exception. And not only do they steal 
from their parents and relations, but they extend the operation to 
perfect strangers, whose money, fowls, and movable property gene- 
rally, they seize upon with that contempt of consequences which 
befits apostles of a religious cause. ‘The feast of Kuzminki,’’ says 
a special writer on this subject, “is wholesale robbery. The lads also 
steal for it, giving the booty to the girls. They have no hesitation 
about using violence to all who resist.” ? 

It has been pointed out more than once in the course of this paper 
that there is a numerous minority of honest men who are neither 
sectarians nor Jews in this vast empire of dishonesty—men who 
deserve great praise for fortitude, and greater still for perseverance 


(1) Graschdanin, 30th August, 1889. 
(2) Northern Messenger, 1888, No. 12, pp. 61, 62. 
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amid almost irresistible temptations, whose standard of morality is 
higher than the average standard in England, who would as soon 
think of cutting out their tongue as of telling a gratuitous or 
malicious lie, and who would die of starvation rather than defraud 
friend or enemy. It should not be disguised, however, that even 
they bear upon them unmistakable signs of the influence of the 
society in which their lot is cast ; and while their own conduct may 
be in strict accordance with the highest principles of justice, their 
views of the differently shaped actions of their fellow-countrymen 
are determined by considerations wholly foreign and even hostile to 
all accepted theories of right living. ‘I have often conversed,” 
says a Russian writer in a journal approved by the Government 
censure— 


**T have often conversed on the subject of theft with men who are absolutely 
honest; but even they never once expressed that repugnance to lying which 
characterises the way of thinking of civilised people. An epically calm tone, 
smiles and laughter at the description of thievish conduct and at what they 
consider the ludicrous position of the victims of the theft, and a rapturous 
raising of the voice when detailing the deftness of the robber—that is all that I 
have observed during such conversations.”’ ! 


This inconsistency is apt to puzzle the logical mind. But incon- 
sistency ,and even the simultaneous play of diametrically opposed 
tendencies, is to a much greater extent the basis of the Russian 
character than at first sight seems possible; and a noble deed is often 
the outcome of an irresistible and sudden impulse felt and acted 
upon the very instant after the will had deliberately approved and 
resolved upon a base treason. 

This picture of millions of men and women wallowing in an ocean 
of moral ooze, wildly stirring up the muddy depths of unimagined 
baseness, while fighting life’s battle on a false issue, is well calcu- 
lated to evoke profound sensations, to leave lasting impressions. 
Those whom it moves to self-congratulation or to contemptuous pity 
would do well to reflect that the frequent back eddies of their own 
superior civilisation are often mighty enough to be confounded for a 
time with the main onward current. The spirit in which these 
gaping sores of the Russian people are pointed out to the gaze of the 
curious world is identical with that which impelled the despairing 
and dying soldiers of Napoleon’s army in Joppa to display theirs in 
all their disgusting nakedness—in the hope of touching the hearts of 
those responsible for such horrors, and inducing them to adopt some 
measures with a view to effecting their cure. 


E. B. Lanin. 


(1) Northern Messengcr, 1889, No. 1., p. 49. 
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Srx years ago, when the October leaves were falling on the boulevards, 
a young consumptive girl passed from amongst us. Death found her 
comparatively unknown. A painter here and there had whispered 
her praises; a great lady had, perhaps, taken her by the hand; but 
outside some such small clique in Paris the name of Marie Bash- 
kirtseff was a name, and a name only. Like a score of other girls, 
she had worked at art, had been hung on the line in the Salon, and 
had received a tardy “mention honorable.”* With this small stir, 
with these scant honours, the matter might have dropped—had it not 
been for the pathos of her ending and a bundle of manuscript in a 
drawer. The dead girl had left a diary. It is this journal with 
which the world is ringing now, and which it is hardly too much to 
say is likely to carry the fame of Marie Bashkirtseff over the face of 
the civilised globe. She speaks, in a word, to the artistic instinct of 
the world. The lightning strokes which lay bare a human -soul in 
these volumes make the book one of extraordinary interest. In it we 
find a woman. self-revealed, a woman who, almost for the first time 
in history, has had the courage to present us with a real woman, as 
distinguished from the sham women of books. 

The outward events of the girl’s life, as is so often the case with 
those who are busy with things of the inward existence, can be told 
in a dozen lines. 

A child of the Caucasus, the little Russian spent her youth at 
Nice. It was there she learnt to love the splendour of the south, the 
mysteries of the silver olive-groves, the blue of the passionate 
skies. A summer moon rising over the Mediterranean, the winter 
sun, the wind in the palm-trees, the enchantment of the sapphire 
sea, all these things seemed to burn themselves into the fervid heart 
of the girl. Like Balzac, Marie Bashkirtseff loved Nice and Naples, 
but more than Nice and Naples she loved Rome. Rome uplifted 
this strangely constituted being like no other city on earth. It was 
doubtless the city of the seven hills which gave birth to that deter- 
mination which fixed her artistic career; it was the city of the 
seven hills which saw the miscarriage of her pathetic, because ill- 
placed, love. The girl’s amazing truthfulness, her portentous 
naiveté—as Mr. Gladstone in his notes on Marie Bashkirtseff 
has it—carry us with her inch by inch on her _ bootless 
errands to her lovable, but shifty Roman scapegrace. The 
episode begins of course, as such things will, with a waltz, a 
mask, a bunch of roses; it ends again, as such things have a knack 
of doing, with useless reproaches, with still more useless regrets. 

(1) It was after Marie Bashkirtseff’s death that her pictures were hung in the Lux- 
embourg. 
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And yet—and yet one feels in reading this woman’s journals, 
that Rome was, and always remained, the city where she had loved. 
She returned again and again to it in her thoughts, the thoughts so 
minutely, so laboriously recorded in these pages. ‘‘L’amour fait 
paraitre le monde tel qu’il devrait étre”’ she exclaims in her own 
exalted language; in her instance no doubt it coloured that par- 
ticular little corner of the earth where cardinals are prone to have 
nephews. She wrote of Rome as a lover writes of his mistress, and 
as her graceless gallant assuredly never wrote to her. How she 
hungered after the Eternal City, hungered after it when her shifted 
aspirations compelled her—for her very nature in this respect was a 
tyranny—to toil and labour under the chilly northern skies of Paris. 
Rome and Love, Paris and Art, these two volumes might be labelled ; 
for the home life of Nice, her momentary return as a stranger to 
her native Russia, her wanderings in Spain, all these things, after 
all, were but as shadows thrown ona screen. One is tempted to 
dwell on the human side of Marie Bashkirtseff’s character all the 
more because she does that side but scant justice in these confessions. 
The glitter of the dissecting knife misleads even the practised eye of 
Mr. Gladstone, whom we find saying: ‘“ She did not possess the finer 
graces which we signify by the epithet feminine,” and again, refer- 
ing to her character, ‘“‘ Wonder it will stir, but not confidence ; 
admiration, but not quite a loving admiration. Mademoiselle Bash- 
kirtseff attracts and repels alternately, and perhaps repels as much 
_ as she attracts ;” and yet again, ““‘ Wedlock would have been a trouble- 
some incident ; she holds it at arms’ length.”’ 

The writer of these lines saw in her a much more human figure. 
She was ambitious, proud, restless; she was more than all this :—but 
she was above all things a woman. Like the author of the Comédie 
Humaine (one is constantly reminded of Balzac in these pages by the 
girl’s passionate admiration of him), her desire was to be celebrated 
and to be loved. The two volumes before us give her too short life’s 
struggle to attain first the one and then the other. Fame she had 
touched ere her fatal disease closed upon her; if not actually 
grasped in her short lifetime, it lay infallibly buried in her still-hidden 
journals. But love? From her passionate outcries—outcries wrung 
from her when her powers were failing, when she already stood 
within the twilight land of death—love, in the fulness and strength 
in which she desired it, we know eluded her to the last. 

There is more than pathos in the thought. It accounts for 
many defects in the journal, for faults which strike even the 
casual reader, to whom these volumes will probably convey the 
notion of excessive self-will, very likely of an almost repellent self- 
love. Yet the egotism of the artist is a bye-word; the egotism 
of the sick and, as we all know, especially of the love-sick, are 
common phenomena. In these volumes Marie Bashkirtseff is, 
in spite of her lusty protestations to the contrary, love-sick and 
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sick in turn. When we think of this Russian girl’s failings we 
must remember that her time was short. It was but a poor race with 
death which she ran, a break-neck start in which the finish was a fore- 
gone conclusion. How to achieve something in the short time which 
remained to her: that was her absorbing thought. To read—she 
was a deep and omnivorous reader; to see—she was an acute and 
minute observer; to learn, to travel:—all these things were 
necessities to her; but no less than such powers of absorption had 
she the wish, and above all the gift, of expressing herself. At first 
the mode varied and vacillated, as it often does with natures so 
handsomely endowed. Asachild she must dance, as a girl sing, 
as a woman paint and model. Each in its turn served her mood, 
and ministered to the fever which was in her for saying what she 
had to say; for, strangely enough, her gifts as a writer satisfied her 
not at all. Again and again in the journal we read her lamenta- 
tions over her feeble pen. Pregnant with thought, teeming with 
suggestion, rich with all the complex meaning of modern life as are 
these pages, we yet feel, with her, that they but poorly express the 
extraordinary vitality of this young girl, When we think of her as 
egotistical, we must remember that this diary—worthy as it is of a 
Tolstoi—was to her little more than a “ human document.”’ 

This modesty of the autobiographer was also strikingly apparent 
in the woman. This musician—for Marie Bashkirtseff could hold 
a room spellbound with her phrasing of Chopin—this musician, 
sculptor, painter, writer had none of the airs and graces of a merely 
clever woman. A simplicity, mingled with a quaint, a delightful 
whimsicality, were markedly hers. In her presence, it is true, one 
was conscious of being face to face with a personality, but it was not the 
uncomfortable sort of personality which mounts a pedestal, but rather 
the kind with whom we desire to sit down and chat by the fire. She 
was womanish in her wit, her refinement, her coquetry ; womanish in 
her pruderies, in her audacities, her chatter, her silences, in her 
gaiety, and, more than all, in her still more abundant sadness. 
Slightly above the medium height—above the height of the average 
Frenchwoman I should say, for they do not yet grow female gen- 
darmes over the Channel—Marie' Bashkirtseff bore that something 
ethereal and spiritual in her face which seems the birthright of those 
who die young. An exquisitely moulded figure, the arm and hand of 
a statue, the foot of a Spaniard, the blonde hair and penetrating eye 
of the Northerner, all these things did not constitute in Marie Bash- 
kirtseff what is called in every-day parlance, ‘“‘a pretty woman.” 
I doubt if the ordinary waltzer would have pressed to be introduced 
to her at a ball. That she had a bewitching pallor—an opaque- 
ness of skin-tone peculiar to the North; a grace, a distinction, 
a fascination, a power which was felt in her very gentleness, 
all these things must be admitted by those who had the 
privilege of knowing her. Her shapeliness, her graciousness, were 
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peculiarly hers, much more hers than the cherry lips, the rounded 
cheek of the “pretty” girl of drawing-rooms. I have spoken of 
her graciousness, of her more than approachablonees, yet in her very 
sociability there was a kind of aloofness, of detachment, which had 
little to do with the malady she so constantly deplored. At the age 
of twenty Marie Bashkirtseff was already slightly deaf. And this 
was her crowning grief. She could bear to die—to leave a world 
that held so much for her; but to become deaf—that was another 
matter. To hear imperfectly for this ardent creature meant to become 
dull, and stupid, and old. The woman in her revolted at the thought, 
and, as I have already said, there was a great deal of the woman in 
this Russian girl. The supremacy of sex proclaimed itself in her voice, 
which was ever soft and gentle, though the spoken word was incisive. 

Half the charm of her individuality lay in this very femininity. 
It endeared her, perhaps, to her every-day companions in the 
Passage des Panoramas, more than all her splendid talents. Her very 
freaks and moods brought with them the air of another and more 
delicate world. A gala night at the opera; a vision of a Greuze toil- 
ette ; a panier filled with roses—all these evanescent Parisian joys had 
their charm for the hard-worked Bohemian of the studios. Yet the 
girl was far from boasting or prating. Indeed, if any envy existed 
between ‘Mlle. Marie,” as we called her in the studio, and her 
comrades, it lay on the side of the spoiled young Russian for the 
simpler lives, the more artistic milieu which she imagined was 
theirs. It has been said that we are never so good or so bad, so 
happy or so unhappy, as we paint ourselves, and this tendency to 
overstate the case I find in Marie Bashkirtseff’s journals. The 
colours are lurid and graphic, the light and shade Rembrandtesque, 
but in this vivid picture of a human soul I miss many of the subtler 
half-tints. The greys are often wanting. The woman was so 
much more human than the portrait. With a fine scorn, in real 
life, for bourgeois pretensions and middle-class prejudices, she could 
be kind, helpful, almost tender with the ignorant and ill-advised. 
I have seen her aiding the least promising new-comer ’ in the atelier 
Julien, giving her time, when she had already begun to guess that 
her working days were numbered. And how she worked! To 
labour was a passion with her; to toil at whatever she took in hand, 
a kind of ferocious joy. 

At the present day I am told Monsieur Julien’s students are a 
thousand strong. The ateliers have been moved to an airy, even 


(1) The visiting master, the Adonis of the studio, M. Tony Robert Fleury (already a 
middle-aged Adonis in 1880), was sometimes unnecessarily severe with beginners. The 
initial drubbing of one student—a foreigner who has since found success in another 
walk in life—gives an example of Marie Bishkirtseff’s ready tact and discernment. 
Crossing to the dejected artist’s easel, she gave one of her swift, penetrating glances at 
the stranger’s face, and tapping the unsatisfactory canvas exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, no! you 
are much cleverer than that !’’ 
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an aristocratic quarter, and overcrowding and bad ventilation 
are a thing of the past. Marie Bashkirtseff’s experiences in the 
Passage des Panoramas were of a different kind. It was not 
a bed of roses that this petted and idolized young Russian girl 
made for herself during the last seven or eight years of her life. 
From the teeming, tearing outer boulevard a passage, resembling a 
down-at-heel Burlington Arcade, and which was remarkable only for 
its emporiums of sham jewellery, and the unctuous, greasy smell of 
its frequent eating-houses, gave on to a tortuous flight of steps. 
This dark, winding, and evil-smelling stairway was the entrance of 
the atelier Julien. A fitting entrance, perhaps, it was, for it prepared 
the visitor for the stuffiness, the grime, the ill-odours of the build- 
ing above. It was here, in a room partly partitioned off so as to 
form an ante-chamber and an office for the master, that from thirty 
to fifty students congregated every day. Closed windows, a fierce 
charcoal stove, the indescribable smells of oil paints, turpentine, rags, 
and, at luncheon-time, of scraps of eatables, could hardly have con- 
duced to the health of the strongest ; yet I cannot recall one word of 
complaint that ever fell from Marie Bashkirtseff. She was a spoilt 
child—that is to say, an adult the least well-equipped to stand 
the knocks and rubs of the world; and yet the inconveniences, 
the hardships of the studio routine seemed to affect her not at all. 
Her eyes were, perhaps, elsewhere. The artist in her, at any rate, 
enabled her to see what was good and ignore what was evil in this 
haphazard Bohemian life. 

Indeed, one would but poorly understand this elastic and versa- 
tile temperament if one were to ignore the more childish side of 
her character. That big natures have sucha side was amply demon- 
strated only the other day by that astute writer who chooses to 
call himself “John A’Dreams.”’ The question was of the author of 
The Master of Ballantrae, who, according to this living witness, is the 
most famous of buffoons when the mood takes him, swearing and 
even dancing for hours amongst his intimates till he is pleased to 
pass from this “ maddest of fooling” to “ transcendencies of wisdom 
in talk.” This glimpse behind the scenes helps my task. From this 
picture I shall be the more readily believed when I describe the 
pessimist and sceptic of the journal as the veriest madcap of a girl. 
By its light we shall the better see this penetrating thinker, this 
ofttimes self-accuser atop a studio table, swinging her mahlstick 
and the prettiest possible patent leather shoes as she chaffed her 
companions, serenaded them with her guitar, or lured them off toa 
champagne luncheon or to the Bois, Like Mr. Robert Louis Steven- 
son, she had her wholesome flashes of idleness: moments when the 
success. of a Laferriére gown was more to her than the Prix de Rome, 
when she would exchange her working blouse for velvet and sables, 
or spirit herself off to the Quartier Latin to play pranks with her 
friend and boon companion, Prince Bojidar Karageorgewitch. In 
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these moods she would exclaim, after returning from some great 
reception, ‘‘ Voyez-vous, Savoir étre folle. Tout est la.’ At such 
times she could tie the coveted “mention honorable” to the tail of 
her pet dog, or, in Russia, would up and away in peasant guise on 
some madcap errand with a tail of scatter-brained admirers. 

Her very love of contrast arose doubtless from the contradiction 
of her nature. She worshipped her art with a curious fidelity, but 
she had room in the immense breadth and charity of her mind for 
appreciating a hundred other things besides her own particular work. 
Politics, music, literature she had more than a passing affection for. 
There were moments, even, when she found time for regret that she 
had not gone to balls like other girls! There was absolutely nothing 
of the prig about this astoundingly learned maiden. She had no wish 
to pose as an eccentric, and though she fretted under it, had little 
desire to emancipate herself from the somewhat drastic etiquette of 
Parisian social life. She desired only the freedom of expressing 
herself in her art; and this freedom—though cut off before her 
twenty-fourth year—this extraordinary Russian attained. Such an 
achievement would only have been possible to the abnormally pre- 
cocious, but this, more than all things, Marie Bashkirtseff was. 
There is more than a mere witticism in the saying that this won- 
derful creature was at least fifteen years old when she was born. As 
a baby she amuses a room full of people, at twelve she is hysterically 
in love, at sixteen she indulges in a grande passion, and by twenty 
assumes, in affairs of the heart at any rate, an attitude of Olympian 
indifference. And as it is with her intelligence, so it is with her 
physical form. At twelve she looks sixteen, at sixteen twenty. An 
evidently lovely child, she was a fascinating woman in her teens, but 
already in 1880 much of her youthful beauty had gone. The small 
features (which had nothing of the Tartar in them, as might be sup- 
posed from one of her portraits), the modelling of her fine form, the 
exquisite drawing of the bust were unchanged; but the disease 
which was to make such havoc with her young life had her already 
in its grip, and plainly showed its hold on her. The daintiness of 
her womanhood, the cunning of her speech, the indomitable courage 
of her spirit were there, but the fever pace at which she toiled, and 
lived, and thought, was already wearing away the body. 

Such a woman cannot but die in harness. No small compromises 
are possible to her. She admits of no half-and-half. Nothing but 
the best would satisfy Marie Bashkirtseff, this demand for the 
superlative in life being carried even into the trivialities—for such I 
suppose plain folk would call them—of the society she frequented, 
of the clothes she wore. She asked comparatively nothing of the 
fancy side of existence, but when it came to a question of society one 
' sees that she cared for little that was second-rate. This feeling was 
typical of everything she did. Her work challenged all the world. 
While she accepted no quarter, she gave none. She sacrificed her 
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life rather than renounce her ambition, and this, after all, is the best 
explanation of her views. 

There are personalities which of necessity command an audience. 
The writer, the artist, if he have the stuff of such an one in him, 
speaks a voice which is understood. Too often, it is true, it 
is to a coterie, to a sect only that he speaks. The novelist may 
proclaim a fashionable and momentary belief—or more probably 
at the hour we write, an unbelief; the artist may trick us with 
some audacity of theme ; but these qualities are, after all, ephemeral. 
With genius it is another matter. Here we tread on different 
ground. Prejudices, creeds, tongues—all the barriers invented by 
man for the misunderstanding of his fellow man—seem to dis- 
appear as by the touch of some magic wand. Genius in this 
sense has neither country nor religion; before it, men of the most 
widely different temperaments must needs stand cap in hand. It 
is a question of some such nature here. Some find Marie Basb- 
kirtseff intensely Russian: those who knew her found her curi- 
ously cosmopolitan. And in this she is typical of her day. 
As she is free from prejudice, so she is untainted by those—dare 
I say the word ?—those narrowing influences which so often go 
hand-in-hand with patriotism. No smallness of creed, no puny 
aspirations, were this young girl’s. Her very faults are an epitome 
of the age. All the restlessness, the fever, the longings, the caprices, 
the ambitions, the large-mindedness, the doubts, the waywardness, 
the abnegations, the fervours, the belief, and the scepticism of the 
nineteenth century are here. In spiritual matters she neither denies 
nor affirms. She cries to God in her agony and her loneliness, but no 
special answer is vouchsafed her. A void is before her, the future is 
veiled. It is with a kind of fierce recklessness that she tries to 
pluck from the tangible, visible world around her, something endur- 
ing, perhaps that very immortality which seems denied to her in a 
life to come. ‘To die,” she exclaims when she feels death’s grip 
upon her, “‘ oh, my God, to die like a dog, as a hundred thousand 
women have died whose names are hardly graven on their tomb- 
stones!” Not hers is the serenity of those devout and happy ones who 
know by faith. Her wings beat themselves out against the darkness ; 
the lips stiffen while they ask the life-long question, “‘ Why ?”’ 

The cruelty of death was often before her, even when it was a 
question of other lives than her own. She sees the abnormality, the 
grim irony of the destroyer when Gambetta falls, and more than 
ever when her ideal painter, Bastien Lepage, begins to droop before 
her eyes. ‘So many concierges,” she says in her drolly pathetic 
way, “80 many concierges enjoy excellent health.” But when she 
is herself stricken, something of resignation comes, and the detach- 
ment from life which she had felt in the proudest moments of her 
triumphs, may well have been hers in death. 

Marion Hepwortu Drxon. 
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THE SWAZILAND QUESTION. 


To understand how we became mixed up in the affairs of Swaziland 
it is necessary to go back to 1877. When we annexed the Trans- 
yaal in that vear the plea was that its continued existence as an 
independent republic was a danger to the peace of South Africa. 
The country was in a state of bankruptcy and anarchy, and was 
alleged by us to be in danger of annihilation from rebellious natives 
within its borders—of whom Sekukuni was then the most trouble- 
some—and from threatening warlike tribes without, such as the 
Zulus and the Swazis. 

On these pleas we annexed the country. Our status there lawyers 
found it difficult to define. Colonies can only be acquired—so text- 
books tell us—by colonization, cession, or conquest. It was clear we 
had not colonised the country, nor was it ceded to us. Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone—then Mr. Shepstone—went in with a few 
policemen, hoisted the flag, and proclaimed the country British 
territory. The Government and Volksraad formally protested, but 
no hand was raised by the Beers in defence of their independence. 
Indeed, the step was at that time generally felt by them to be sooner 
or later inevitable, and was somewhat sullenly acquiesced in. It was 
a case of consenting while whispering they would ne’er consent, and 
lawyers decided that we had obtained the country by a peaceful con- 
quest! As a general rule, our mistakes and shortcomings in South 
Africa have been attributable to our allowing things to drift too long, 
and to want of timely action. In this case, however, the mistake 
was impatience and premature action. If our Commissioner had 
not been in such a hurry, the Government and Volksraad would in 
a few months have gone down on their knees to us, and formally 
requested us to take over the country. There would then in all pro- 
bability have been no Majuba, no retrocession, and the country—the 
richest in South Africa—would have been ours to-day. 

Well, we took the country, and then, I am afraid, it must be 
admitted, mismanaged it. We sent a military governor—a class 
especially distasteful to Boers—to administer it ; neglected to fulfil 
our promise to give the inhabitants back their Volksraad; introduced 
a number of English officials unacquainted with the language and 
characteristics of the population; and in the disposal of patron- 
age produced the impression that “No Boer need apply.” The 
Treasury, too; by a penny-wise parsimony, contributed not a little to 
this feeling. The Boers under such treatment became very discon- 
tented. We then, perhaps, in some measure, with a view to 
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ingratiate ourselves with them, picked a quarrel with their old 
enemy, Cetewayo, who had always been friendly to us, and spent 
millions of English money in breaking up the Zulu military power, 
which had been for a long time a thorn in the side of the Boers. 
During the Zulu War the Swazis behaved very well, and helped us 
to guard our Transvaal frontier. At theclose of this war we sent a 
military expedition against Sekukuni—a chief in the Transvaal— 
who had successfully defied the Boers before annexation. The 
Swazis took the field with us, stormed the chief’s stronghold 
shoulder to shoulder, and Sekukuni was captured and taken a 
prisoner to Pretoria. In return for these services we had the Swazi 
country beaconed for them, and ran a strip of the Transvaal—thex 
British territory—down between Swaziland and Zululand, so that we 
might ourselves, as will be seen in the accompanying sketch, encircle 
the Swazis, and be between them and the Zulus, whom we had at the 
end of the war left in independence under the “ Thirteen Kinglets ” 
plan. 

The Boers, finding their old enemies, the Zulus and Sekukuni 
subdued and powerless, a full treasury, and law and order restored, 
not unnaturally thought they would like to get rid of a distasteful 
administration in which they had not been allowed, as promised, to 
participate, and to have back their independence which they had 
never formally resigned. They were told the sun would stand still 
in the heavens, and the Vaal river flow backwards before we should 
give up the country. The Transvaal war of independence followed, 
during which the Swazis once more behaved loyally to us, wanting 
to send an Impi to help us against the Boers. The upshot was that 
we gave back the Transvaal to the Boers, stipulating in the Conven- 
tion of Pretoria of 1881 that the independence of the Swazis within 
the boundary line of Swaziland, as laid down by us in 1879, and 
indicated in the first Article of the Convention, would be fully 
recognised by both of us. The effect of this was that Swaziland 
was surrounded on the north, south, and west by the South African 
Republic instead of by British territory, as intended by us when the 
boundary line was beaconed. 

After the retrocession of the Transvaal in 1881 matters remained 
in statu quo in Swaziland for some years. The Boers made encroach- 
ments on the west into Bechuanaland, but there was comparatively 
little trespassing on the east. In the Convention of London, signed 
in February, 1884, Article 12 reiterated the recognition of the 
independence of the Swazis, and Article 2 provided that her 
Majesty’s Government would, if necessary, appoint Commissioners 
outside the eastern and western borders of the South African Re- 
public to maintain order and prevent encroachments. The word 
“ eastern’ was introduced at my earnest request. It was not in the 
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original draft, but I foresaw that when the Bechuanaland door on 
the west was closed to the roving restless spirits in the Transvaal, 
the escape would be by the east into Zululand and Swaziland. I had 
difficulty in getting the word “eastern ” inserted in the Article 2. 
The Government, however, at length yielded the point, but would 
not go a step further and agree to the appointment of a Commis- 
sioner and a few police on the eastern frontier as had been sanc- 
tioned for Bechuanaland on the west. Large demands had already 
been made on the Treasury to assent to the reduction of the Trans- 
vaal debt, and to meet the existing difficulty in Bechuanaland; and 
there was, not unnaturally, an indisposition to sanction a further 
immediate outlay to meet what was only a prospective and possible 
danger on the east. Nevertheless, the result has shown that such an 
outlay upon a preventive measure would have been economical and 
judicious, as it would probably have saved us from many of the sub- 
sequent troubles in Zululand, and there would have been now no 
Swaziland difficulty. 

Instead, things were allowed to drift, with the result which I had 
predicted. In Zululand the Boers succeeded in appropriating in the 
New Republic the best part of the country, whilst we have to content 
ourselves by annexing the remainder. In Swaziland, too, soon after 
the execution of the London Convention in 1884, the Boers began 
to make encroachments, driving their cattle down from the Transvaal 
uplands for winter grazing, and endeavouring to purchase or hire 
land from subordinate chiefs. The Secretary of the British Resident 
was despatched from Pretoria to enquire and report on the condition 
and prospects of the country. He found there only a few traders, 
and some Boers who had apparently been allowed to enter for 
temporary grazing purposes. Umbandeen was then solemnly warned 
that if he allowed Europeans to settle in the country there would be 
trouble in store for him and his people, for which he would have to 
bear the whole responsibility; and he was advised to refuse all 
applications for concessions. The British Resident, in his report on 
the enquiry, expressed the opinion that the appointment of a border 
officer and a few police to prevent encroachments, as provided for in 
the second Article of the Convention of London, was the only way 
of preventing the repetition in Swaziland of the troubles which had 
occurred in Bechuanaland. Her Majesty’s Government, however, 
declined to sanction the proposal, the difficulty being doubtless the 
money, but I was authorized to ascertain whether Umbandeen would 
be willing to pay the cost of a border officer and a small body of 
police, estimated at about £4,000 or £5,000 a year, if Her Majesty’s 
Government made the appointments and undertook the management. 
This Umbandeen was unable or unwilling to agree to, and matters 
were left to take their course. 
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As was to be expected, things gradually became worse. Umban- 
deen, in spite of the warning he had received from us, sold grazing 
licences to Boers over a large portion of his country, in some cases 
for ninety-nine years, which is virtually equivalent to a perpetual 
quit-rent tenure. He also sold gold concessions to Europeans over 
the whole of Swaziland (except immediately around the royal kraal), 
in many cases three or four deep, replying when remonstrated with 
by the various claimants that it was for them to fight it out amongst 
themselves. He was, of course, unable to control these Boers and 
other concessionaires whom he had voluntarily admitted in opposi- 
tion to our advice, and whose money he bad accepted and spent in 
drink and dissipation. Disputes and troubles arose, and there were 
constant scares from apprehended attacks of Boers in the Transvaal, 
whose countrymen in Swaziland, it was alleged, had been unfairly 
treated by the Swazis and the mining concessionaires. Umbandeen 
then sought to escape from the consequences of his own folly by 
asking her Majesty’s Government to establish a protectorate over his 
country, and to appoint a British Resident. At the same time that 
he was complaining of the Boers to us he was complaining of the 
English to the Transvaal Government, and appears to have acted 
throughout a somewhat double-dealing and untruthful part. But it 
was clear that it was then too late to have recourse to the remedies 
he proposed. Action under the 2nd Article of the Convention of 
London would have been useful to prevent the first influx of invading 
Europeans, but it would not have supplied the means of governing 
them when they had obtained in considerable numbers a footing in 
the country. Umbandeen could not control them either with or with- 
out a Resident. A protectorate would confer no power on us to deal 
with them. The Queen has no jurisdiction except on British soil, 
save what is given to her by Parliament over British subjects under 
the Foreign Jurisdiction Acts. We tried to work these in the Bechu- 
analand Protectorate, but the attempt utterly broke down and we were 
driven on to annexation. So it would have been in Swaziland. A 
border commissioner, with a small body of police and a Resident to 
advise the king, would at that stage have been helpless. Anarchy 
would have ensued. Having once acknowledged our responsibility 
we should have been driven on, as in Bechuanaland, to face a costly 
expedition to restore order, and eventually to annex the country, 
which, looking to its inaccessibility, and the extent to which its 
sources of future revenue had been squandered, would have been a 
difficult and costly undertaking, and one which would have been 
viewed by the Transvaal Government as a violationon our part of 
the 12th Article of the Convention of London. Having regard to 
all these considerations her Majesty’s Government decided not to 
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comply with Umbandeen’s request for a protectorate and a Resident ; 
and I think they were right. 

Umbandeen then endeavoured to deal himself with the complica- 
tions he had created. He appointed Mr. Theophilus Shepstone as 
his resident agent and adviser, and established a European Com- 
mittee to whom he entrusted powers of taxation and government 
over the white residents, subject to his approval. The committee 
was composed of five representatives of mining concessions, five of 
grazing rights, five of storekeepers and residents, and five nominees 
of the king, total twenty. The arrangement did not work satis- 
factorily. There were dissensions between the members of the 
committee, and between the committee and Mr. Shepstone. Mr. 
Shepstone was eventually dismissed by the king. There were appa- 
rently three parties amongst the Europeans—those for annexation 
to England, those for annexation to the Transvaal, and those for 
maintaining the status quo. Each said Umbandeen was favourable 
to their view. What Umbandeen really wanted was that, having 
disposed of the grazing and minerals of his whole country, and sold 
concessions for the monopoly of almost everything required for the 
use of man, except sunlight and air, he should be allowed to retain 
his independence intact, and to be protected, somehow or other, from 
the consequences of his own proceedings. The great difficulty I 
found was to ascertain the real facts of the case, as no two persons 
seemed agreed upon them, and I advised Her Majesty’s Government 
to appoint, in conjunction with the South African Republic, a Joint 
Commission to ascertain by enquiry on the spot the precise condition 
of the country, and the wishes of the king, chiefs, and natives, as 
well as of the different sections of European residents. This step 
had been asked for by the South African Republic, and having been 
assented to by her Majesty’s Government, Sir Francis de Winton, 
than whom a better selection could not have been made, was nomi- 
nated as the British Commissioner, and left for South Africa in 
October last. He has since visited Swaziland in company with the 
Transvaal Commissioner, and is now on his return voyage to com- 
municate to her Majesty’s Government the result of their joint 
investigations. 


The foregoing is a narrative of the salient points in connection 
with the affairs of Swaziland which have occurred from the date of 
our annexation of the Transvaal in 1877 to the present time. It is 
written from memory, without any opportunity of referring to Blue 
Books or official records; but I do not think any very material 
points have been overlooked. The question remains, looking to the 
complications now existing, how can the difficulty be best disposed 
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of? I do not know what has been going on for the last nine months, 
or how far the position has been affected by the death of Umban- 
deen. Sir F. de Winton will be able to report on these points. But 
at the commencement of last year I was told by the chairman of 
the European committee, who was on a visit to Cape Town, that the 
Swazis numbered probably about 150,000, of whom 25,000 were 
fighting men, and that the whole native population were well in 
hand, and under the complete control of their king. There were 
then residing in the country about 500 whites, of whom about 400 
were English, and the remainder Germans, Americans, and of other 
nationalities. There were no permanent Dutch residents, as the 
farmers with grazing licences came into the country with their stock, 
and remained only for the winter months. There were about fifty 
trading stores scattered throughout the country, and seven mining 
companies either at work or getting to work. The miners were 
either engaged at reef work or in prospecting, and 90 per cent. of them 
came from Cornwall. They were said to be an industrious, well- 
conducted lot of men, giving little or no trouble. These Boers and 
miners and traders and other concessionaires are mostly there with 
unquestionable rights. They cannot with justice be turned out. They 
are daily increasing in numbers. and trouble and disputes are sure 
to continue amongst them, as the mining licences overlap the graz- 
ing licences, the former being in many cases three and four deep on 
the same ground. The question to be decided is, how are these 
people to be controlled? Umbandeen’s successor will be powerless 
to deal with them. The establishment of a self-governing European 
community exercising legislative, executive, and judicial functions 
within an independent native state would be an anomaly that would 
not work as a permanent arrangement, and unless Sir Francis de 
Winton has been enabled to devise on the spot some other course, 
there seems to me only the choice between our taking over the 
country ourselves and governing it, or allowing the South African 
Republic to do so. The latter are willing, and we have no right to 
act the part of the dog-in-the-manger. 

Under the terms of the Convention of London I do not think we 
should be justified in annexing Swaziland without the assent of the 
South African Republic, nor they without our assent ; and neither of 
us could with propriety take it so long as the maintenance of the 
independence of the Swazis, which we have both undertaken to recog- 
nise, is feasible. As to the latter point, the Swazis would no doubt 
like to have themselves placed in the position they were in five 
years ago, before Europeans flocked into the country, and concessions 
were sold to them wholesale; but this is no longer practicable, and 
unless some fresh light can be thrown on the subject, as the result of 
Sir F. de Winton’s mission, it seems clear that the independent sove- 
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reignty of the Swazi king can no longer be maintained, and, assum- 
ing that the partition of Swaziland is impracticable, then the only 
question will be which of us is to take over the government of the 
country. 

The difficulties in the way of our doing so are—Ist, its inaccessi- 
bility; 2ndly, the considerable cost that would be entailed on the 
British tax-payer; and 3rdly, the certainty that, come what may, 
the South African Republic would never agree to our annexing. 

We have by our own act made the territory an enclave in the 
Transvaal, thus rendering the establishment of a Crown Colony 
there distasteful to the Boers and inconvenient to ourselves. We 
ourselves should have the same feeling if similarly circumstanced. 
Independent Pondoland is surrounded on three sides by British 
territory, and we should most strenuously object to its annexation 
by any foreign power. A glance at the map will show that Swazi- 
land is only accessible through Transvaal or Portuguese territory, or 
by a round-about road through Amatongaland, which is closed by 
fever during a considerable part of the year. The establishment of 
a Crown Colony in such an inaccessible and isolated position would be 
very costly. Not only have the lands and minerals been disposed of, 
but it is said concessions have been granted by Umbandeen for rail- 
ways, telegraphs, post-offices, banks, surveys, roads, bridges, flour-mills, 
and, in short, for almost every requirement of modern civilisation ; 
and these concessions have in many instances been purchased by 
the Transvaal Government from the original concessionaires. That 
Government has intimated to us that they are ready themselves to 
adhere to the convention, and that they can never agree to our 
annexation of Swaziland. If we took over the country, therefore, 
we should be doing so in violation of our treaty engagement, and in 
antagonism to the wishes and interests of the Transvaal. Our rela- 
tions with them would necessarily be strained, and the effect would 
be perceptible throughout the whole of South Africa. With Swazi- 
land, under such circumstances, on our hands, we should be in the 
position of a man burdened with an expensive property to which he 
had no right of way, and the natural approach to which was over 
the lands of an unfriendly neighbour. 

On the whole I am led to the conclusion that if the independence 
of the Swazis cannot be maintained, the best plan will be to let the 
South African Republic take over the country on certain terms. I 
should make our assent conditional upon the appointment of a joint 
commission, to define and set apart suitable and inalienable locations 
for the natives, as was done by ourselves when we annexed British 
Bechuanaland. Such a commission should also decide upon the 
validity of all claims to grazing licences and mineral rights, and of 
all concessions of monopolies. The Europeans in the country should 
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be given the franchise, subject only to reasonable restrictions as to 
residence and to an inoffensive oath of allegiance, like that of the 
Orange Free State. The South African Republic, in return for our 
assent to their expansion on the east, should withdraw all claims to 
the north, and give us all the moral support they can in furtherance 
of our schemes for opening up the interior by the British South 
Africa Chartered Company. 

If the English in Swaziland were given the franchise it could not 
long be withheld from those now in the Transvaal. I do not think 
this would result, at all events for some time, in the Transvaal 
becoming again a British colony, as there seems to be no desire on 
the part of the English in the country to come under the direct con- 
trol of Downing Street, nor any present prospect of the incorpora- 
tion of that republic and the Orange Free State with the Cape 
Colony or Natal under responsible government. So long as the 
Transvaal remains an inland state there is nothing we can offer them 
in exchange for their independence. The result of an English 
majority invested with political power would be the substitution for 
the existing exclusive and despotic Boer rule of an Anglicised and 
liberalised Republic in full sympathy and friendly alliance with the 
British colonies in South Africa. In view of such a change I 
should be disposed to go even beyond allowing the Boers to have 
Swaziland, and on one condition would allow them, with the assent 
of the natives, to annex as they desire some portion of the native 
territories between the Lebombo Mountains and the Pongolo river ; 
and further, would place no obstacles in the way of their reaching 
the sea through northern Amatongaland, if they can accomplish that 
end upon which they have so long set their hearts. The condition 
which I should insist on for this further concession would be that 
the Transvaal should enter into a Customs union with the British 
colonies and the Orange Free State. With such a condition, which 
would secure the trade of the whole of South Africa being allowed 
to flow through its natural and most economical channels untram- 
melled by artificial restrictions, I should see more good than harm 
in the Transvaal having a seaport. It would enable us to coerce 
them cheaply if necessary, and, by rendering naval protection against 
the outside world indispensable, would pave the way for the ultimate 
establishment of a Federal dominion of South Africa under the 
British flag. 

Hercurzes Rosinson. 
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MR. GLADSTONE ON GERMAN LITERATURE. 
A PROTEST. 


To the Editor of the Fortnicutity Review. 


Sm.—It is always a painful task to point out the almost incredible 
deficiencies of one who aspires to the part of a leader of men in literary 
as well as in political pursuits. Yet it is a palpable fact that if Mr. 
Gladstone does not take more care as regards his multifarious utterances, 
he will soon attain a perfect reputation as the typical inaccurate and 
untrustworthy speaker and writer. In a recent article on “ British 
Poetry” which appeared in Zhe Speaker of January 11th, he has de- 
livered himself of an opinion on German literature, which to any one 
who has even the merest smattering of knowledge, must appear simply 
astounding. Treating of the great modern literatures since the classic 
period of Greece and Rome, he alleges that the epoch of German literature 
‘has thus far been the shortest, for it may be said to le within the years 
embraced by the life of Goethe.” Of Italy he asserts that she ‘‘is a more 
formidable competitor; for setting out with Guido Cavalcanti and other 
predecessors of Dante, she has had an undoubted resurrection in the age 
which has given birth to the genius of Manzoni and of Leopardi. Yet this 
was a resurrection.” 

So the more modern literature of Italy, since the classic epoch, begins 
with the thirteenth century; but that of Germany in the latter part of the 
eighteenth, with Goethe! Such foreshortening is truly a marvellous feat. 
Mr. Gladstone passes as being acquainted with the German language 
and a student of German works. In fact, several new-coined expressions 
of his, which, at the time he first used them, were held to be of his own 
make and very striking ones, are notoriously mere translations from the 
German tongue—as, for instance, the word ‘‘ death duties” (Sterbgefille). 
Still, whilst Mr. Gladstone is thus occasionally indebted to the German 
language, he is evidently quite unaware of the rather well-known fact that 
the country in question has a vast and rich literature dating from most 
ancient times—a literature, of course, ‘with ascending and descending 
elevation,” to use the Irishism he employs when speaking of the litera- 
ture of England. 

To put but a few plain questions: Has Mr. Gladstone never heard of 
the famed Nibelungen epic; of Gudrun; and of kindred grand old lays, 
which are often called the Homeric poems of the Germans? Even if we 
omit all mention of still older heroic poetry which has unfortunately come 
down to us only in fragmentary fee ; or if we pass by all ancient 
German clergy-poetry (gerstliche Dichtung, as we say): does Mr. Glad- 
stone not know that Germany possesses, from the twelfth century, a 
perfect cycle of elaborate poems referring to Karl the Great and Roland, 
to the Arthurian legend, to the Holy Grail, and to the Trojan war? As 
a Briton, as a student of ecclesiastical lore, and as an author of Homeric 
studies, he might have been expected to be specially interested in these 
latter three themes of ancient Teutonic poetry. 

—_. is Mr. Gladstone unacquainted even with the name of Wolfram 
von Eschenbach, of whom Vilmar says, in his History of German National 
Literature:—‘‘ As a description of mighty struggles of the soul, as an ideal 
of the formation and the development of the moral forces of man, Wolf- 
ram’s Parsival has but one parallel on the wide field of our literature, per- 
haps even on the wider field of European literature in general; namely, 
Goethe’s Faust. The first epoch, when our poetry began to bloom, created the 
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psychological Epic; the second, the psychological Drama.” Ay, here is 
a resurrection, too; for Wolfram flourished nearly seven hundred 
years ago! 

Once more—to give only one or two other striking names of those far- 
off days :—Has Mr. Gladstone never heard of Gottfried von Strassburg’s 
matchless Zristan und Isolt ? Never, too, of Walther von der Vogelweide, 
whose fame shone for centuries, and of the whole school of so-called 
Poets of Love (Minne-singer) that clustered round or followed him? Yet 
Walther, who sang three hundred years before Luther, might interest 
Mr. Gladstone, or might at least have interested him at the time he 
wrote his pamphlet on The Vatican Decrees ; for that illustrious bard of 
the early Middle Ages opposed, in his fiery songs, the Papacy with an 
extraordinary vigour. Only a few months ago, a striking monument was 
erected in honour of Walther von der Vogelweide at Bozen, in the Tyrol; 
that is, in what some suppose to have been his native land. On that 
occasion, the German press, in September and October last, was full of 
remembrances of the great part Walther once played both in our litera- 
ture and in the struggles of the nation against an oppressive foreign 
theocracy aspiring to universal dominion. 

It is the custom now to call the Minne-singers ‘‘the first classic poets 
of Germany.” They were followed by a minor school of civic poets 
who revered the memory of their predecessors, and who held in 
most prominent esteem the great name of Walther. Has Mr. Glad- 
stone quite forgotten the patriarch of the Master-singers, the father of 
the German secular drama, the fellow-worker of Luther and Melanchthon, 
by whom he was highly prized—Hans Sachs? Has he never heard of 
Fischart, the German Rabelais of the sixteenth century ? 

It would lead too far to mention the successive poetic schools of the 
seventeenth century, which exerted themselves to effect once more an 
‘ascending elevation” of their art, after the Fatherland had been de- 
vastated by a terrific struggle of thirty years’ duration. But, coming 
down to later times: are Klopstock, Lessing, Wieland, Herder, the three 
first of whom are rather older than Goethe, to go for nothing more than 
‘lying within the years embraced by the life of Goethe”? Why, that 
great master himself has put on record the deep impression some of his 
predecessors had made upon him, and he ungrudgingly avows also that, 
in the period just before him, ‘‘ works of genius’’ had been created. 

More than this, Goethe, in his Dichtung und Wahrheit, confesses his 
own indebtedness to so ancient a poet as Hans Sachs. Him he took at 
first as a model both in spirit and form; being attracted both by the 
liberal views of the Master-singers, and by the “ didactic realism, the 
facile rhythm and rhyme,” of Hans Sachs. This was Goethe’s first poeti- 
cal basis, as he himself says. Its traces are largely to be found even, 
as regards the form, in Faust. Nuremberg, where Hans Sachs sang, was 
a free city. So was Frankfort, Goethe’s native town ; and Goethe specially 
adds that he ‘‘ boasted of being a simple burgher,” like that ‘ truly 
masterly poet,” Hans Sachs. I may add that the rich Franconian dialect, 
common to both, from which Goethe has introduced many striking 
locutions into our written language, which now pass current, was un- 
doubtedly another link of attraction. Goethe also confessed that he had 
been unable to make himself properly acquainted with the older Minne- 
singers on account of the difficulties presented by speech reaching so very 
far back. All this shows what an egregious blunder it is to assert that 
German literature ‘‘ may be said to lie within the years embraced by the 
life of Goethe.” 

Mr. Gladstone winds up with the following strange remark :—‘‘I do 
not reckon Heinrich Heine, who can scarcely be associated with the 
national life of his country, and of whom, on his demise, Thiers is 
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reported to have said that the wittiest Frenchman of his generation was 
dead.” Heine not associated with the national life of his country! The 
simple truth is that his prose writings—like those of Bérne, who also lived 
at Paris—have in the most powerful manner influenced the German genera- 
tion before and even after 1848. :n Heine's lyrics, the tone of the Volkslied 
is so often revived in the most seductive manner, though sometimes dis- 
figured by a cynical conclusion, and his poetical spirit is so thoroughly, 
so deeply German that his songs can scarcely be translated without losing 
the essence of their charm. True, Heine wrote occasionally in French ; 
and it is a well-known fact that a man who does so, and who distinguishes 
himself by wit, is quickly set down, on the boulevards, as being parfaite- 
ment francais ; or how else could the phenomenon of his esprit be ex- 
plained ? 

Is it necessary to prove that Germany has had notable poets even after 
Goethe and Schiller, albeit they do not reach up to them in importance ? 
This latter phenomenon has its counterpart, I think, in not a few coun- 
tries. Even England has produced but one Shakspere; and he towers, 
in the dramatic sphere, over all the world. But enough of this attempt 
at ‘‘exclusive dealing” in the domain of German literature, which is 
involved in Mr. Gladstone’s strange assertion. All the works of a litera- 
ture of nearly a thousand years’ standing cannot thus be boycotted in ma- 
jorem gloriam of a single poet, even though he be so great as Goethe was. 

Kari Burp. 





OXFORD TUTORS AND THEIR PROFESSORIAL CRITIC. 
To the Editor of the Fortnicutty Review. 


Sir.—‘‘It is a very poor business indeed to jibe at a body of men 
whose position is unsatisfactory, unless the critic of the institution does his 
best to point out how it can be made efficient and responsible.” The sen- 
tence I have quoted is from the article which Professor Thorold Rogers has 
published in the December number of the Contemporary Review, and I should 
imagine that there was no one who would not thoroughly endorse the 
judgment therein expressed. On the other hand, it is quite clear that it 
is far easier to jibe than to suggest reforms, and that it is the easiest task 
in the world to jibe at men of whose duty, character, and position the 
critic is ignorant. I have no idea how far Professor Thorold Rogers has 
cared to make himself acquainted with the details of College teaching in 
modern Oxford, but judging solely from his article entitled ‘‘ Oxford 
Professors and Oxford Tutors,” I should gather that the extent of that 
acquaintance, whatever it may be, is somewhat limited. The article is 
full of sentences which betray a point of view as curiously perverse as it 
is undeniably unkind. ‘The prize fellowships, which the Commissioners 
fondly hoped to establish, have almost vanished from hope.” Does 
Professor Rogers really imagine that there are no prize fellowships in 
Oxford? Unfortunately for his argument, his article appeared at the 
end of a term in which there had been as many as eight elections to prize 
fellowships. ‘‘The head of the Oxford Commission was Lord Redesdale.”’ 
Can Professor Rogers have forgotten that when he gave evidence before 
the Commission, the chairman was Lord Selborne, and not Lord Redes- 
dale? ‘The College tutor has succeeded in boycotting the private tutor, 
as far as the honour students are concerned.” Let the phrase ‘ boycot- 
ting” pass, whatever it may mean in this reference, but if Professor 
Rogers means that there are no private tutors nowadays who prepare men 
for honour examinations, he can never have read the advertisements in 
the University Gazette. Let me pass to sentences which can only be de- 
scribed as quite unnecessarily unamiable, on which no comment is needed. 
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“The disposition of this fund (the Common University Fund) is in the 
hands of a Board which creates readerships, and it would appear that 
this Board may be manipulated.” ‘The Commissioners . . . appointed 
a Board which should see that the Professor fulfilled his duties. There 
have been cases in which such a Board should have taken action, but I 
never heard of their taking such action.” ‘‘One of the Vice-Chancellors, 
who had been a schoolmaster, and was as markedly ignorant of the Latin 
language as other schoolmasters have been shown to be on other occa- 
sions.” ‘‘College estates have been wretchedly mismanaged as a rule.’’ 
“T have reason to know that the trouble is to select them (examiners) 
and to be discreet with unfortunate applicants, who cannot make out why 
their turn does not come.’”’ Here, too, is a flower of rhetoric which has 
hardly any rival in the Professor’s anthology: ‘‘It is very difficult for 
such persons (college tutors) to escape the infection of dogmatism and 
conceit. ‘They live in an atmosphere of mutual admiration, and it is no 
wonder, considering that they are allowed to ticket their pupils for life, 
that some of them are under the impression that they train and guide the 
rising intellect of the country. I doubt whether they would be disabused 
even if they heard the language in which their labours are estimated by 
the men who have passed from their tutelage.”’ Well, hard words break 
no bones, and Professor Rogers’ malediction (according to the usual fate 
of such maledictions) matters more to himself than any one else. I would 
only suggest that such a manner and style of writing are not the best 
indications of that calm and judicial spirit in which even so poor an insti- 
tution as a college tutor and combined lecturer should be discussed. 

The only point, however, in which I am interested in Professor Rogers’ 
article is his view of the actual unfairness of the present Oxford system 
of examination. Ile insinuates over and over again that the system is 
not by any means free from suspicion, because college tutors are made 
examiners. The college tutor is naturally interested in the success of his 
pupil—so much may certainly be taken for granted. But the question is, 
how far under the present system he has the power to influence the result 
of the examination in his pupil’s favour. Perhaps I may be permitted 
to describe the process actually gone through in the school of Liters 
Humaniores—one of the examinations, be it remembered, that is specially 
mentioned as unfair. Let us take first the case of setting the questions. 
I, a college tutor, am asked to suggest questions for some of the papers. 
But no paper can be set by a single examiner. The more important are 
conjointly set by a body of three examiners, the less important by a body 
of two. Finally the whole of the papers are subjected to the minute scrutiny 
of the whole body of examiners. Now we will suppose that I am furtively 
anxious to set questions the answers to which I have—at whatever educa- 
tional cost—made my pupils learn by heart. In the first place, some one, 
or two, or three of my questions at most appear in the preliminary draft 
of a paper. They are first criticised, and perhaps altered by my two 
colleagues, who with me are responsible for the single papers, and then 
they have to undergo a further revision at the hands of the whole body. 
But let us suppose that some pet subject in which I have got my “tips” 
and ‘‘crammed up points’”’ duly administered to my pupils, has survived 
this double scrutiny and makes its appearance in the papers actually set 
in the schools. Let us then pass to the second stage—the stage of read- 
ing the answers made by the candidates. Am I allowed to read the papers 
of my own pupil? Yes, certainly I can if I choose, as a sheer work of 
supererogation. But so clearly is it understood that a tutor does not 
read the work of his own men that the senior examiner formulates before- 
hand an intricate process whereby I, the college tutor, have to read some 
other papers to make up the proper tale of work imposed on me to 
balance what I get off by not having to read my own pupil’s papers. 
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Let us now imagine that I do read my pupil’s work—as a work of super- 
erogation as I have said—what good is it going todo my pupil? AmI 
allowed to give marks to it? Certainly not. No examiner is allowed to 
offer any marks or to make any comment on the work of his own pupil. 
Still less is he allowed to give any vote on his pupil’s class. In some 
cases, and by some senior examiners, he is actually expected to leave the 
room when his pupil’s work is being discussed. He must remain 
absolutely mute, even if he is present. His own pupils, in short, receive 
only four votes for their class, and not five, and all the votes come from 
those who have no personal interest whatever in the result. Indeed, if 
college rivalry actually exists to the extent which Professor Rogers 
assumes, the personal interest of the examiners, such as it is, must run 
counter to the merits of those on whom they are adjudicating. The fact 
is, that when college tutors are examining in the schools, what they are 
doing is not ‘‘auditing their own accounts,” but the accounts of other 
tutors, which is a very different matter, and which at once offers a 
guarantee for fairness. A. is adjudicating on B.’s pupils, and B. is 
returning the compliment on A.’s; or, to be more accurate, when A.’s 
pupils are being examined, B., C., D., and E. are the judges, and so on 
with each in turn. How then, if we grant to A. any amount of the vulgar 
jealousy and besotted ignorance which Professor Rogers is apparently 
eager to attribute to him, can he have any chance of securing his own 
wicked ends? It is to me inconceivable that Professor Rogers can have 
known these facts when he accused the modern examination system of 
radical unfairness, and therefore I am forced to accept the other alterna- 
tive, and believe that he is abusing a system with the details of which he 
is wholly unacquainted. 

No one probably thinks the examination system perfect, but hardly any 
one thinks it unfair. If the question be asked, Why then are so few 
examiners obtained from the outside? the answer surely is clear to a man 
who is ‘‘so much in touch” with Oxford as Professor Rogers claims to 
be. The reason must be found partly in the notorious difficulties in the 
matter of arrangement, setting of papers, and invigilation, which 
‘* absentee’ examiners entail; partly in the peculiar character of some 
of the examinations—for instance, that of the Literee Humaniores school. 
It would be difficult to lay down precisely the range of subjects on which 
questions may be asked in ‘‘ Greats,” and the terminology of some of the 
regulations affecting this matter requires ample annotation. For instance, 
the candidate is required to study ‘‘the nature and origin of knowledge;” 
but no one with any experience of the school would expect him to exhibit 
any great acquaintance with ‘‘ psycho-physics.” Perhaps the vagueness 
and ambiguity in the subject require reform; perhaps the school works 
better in its influence on the gereral culture of the candidate than any 
one would 4 priori expect. But all this would imply at most defects in 
the organization of the school. It certainly does not suggest that the 
examiners act unfairly, but only that the examiners must have some 
practical knowledge of the way in which young men are prepared, or pre- 
pare themselves, for it. Let Professor Rogers by all means reform the 
‘“‘ Greats” school, either by concentration or expansion in the subjects, if 
he can; but let him not suggest that the reason why college tutors, as a 
rule, act as examiners is because they desire the chance of auditing their 
own accounts. Let us grant that the Combined Lecturer is both dogmatic 
and vain. He shares these qualities, unfortunately, with many other 
specimens of humanity, who are perhaps more widely known than him- 
self. But to impute to him corrupt motives in the conduct of examinations 
is a charge which is, happily, as absurd as it is untrue. 

W. L. Courtney. 


New Cottxece, Oxrorp. 


*,* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
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